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fXIFE OF LORD BYROK 



LittekSOP. to MR. MOORE. 

" Genoa, FebrUBiy 20. 1S23. 

" My Dear Tom, 

" I must again refer you to those two letters 
addressed to you at Passy before I read your speech 
in Galigoani, &c., and which you do Dot seem to have 
received. • 

" Of Hunt I see little — once a month or so, and 
then on his own business, generally. You may 
easily suppose that I know too little of Hampstead 
and his satellites to have much communion or 
community with him. My whole present relation 
to him arose from Shelley's unexpected wreck. 
You would not have had me leave him in the street 
with his family, would you ? and aa to &e other plan 
you mention, yon forget how it would humiliate him 
— that his writings should be supposed to be dead 

• I was TiCTer lucky eDough to recover these two lettKis, 
though frequent enquiries nere made about theiD at the Frendi 
post-office. 






weight!* Think a.'»raraent — he is perhaps the 
vainest man on ea^tii,'at least his own Friends say so 
prettyloudlj';'aiid rf he were in other circumstances, 
I might be Ce'mpted to take him down a peg ; but not 
now, — it.-wo.oM be cruel. It is a cursed business ; 
but neidier'ithe motive nor the means rest upon my 
conscienee, and it happens that be and his brother 
Aav'e-beea so far benefited by the publication in a 
jl'ecjmiary point of view. His brother is a steady, 
'■hibld fellow, such as Prynne, for example, and full of 

■ •jiioral, and, I hear, physical courage. 

.' " And ymi are really recanting, or softening to 
the clergy I It will do little good for you — it is 
yoa, not the poem, they are at. Tiiey will say they 
frightened you — forbid it, Ireland I 

« N. B." 

Lord Byron had now, for some time, as may be 
collected irom his letters, begun to fancy that his 
reputation in England was on the wane. The same 
thirst after fame, with the same sensitiveness to 
every passing change of popular favour, which led 
Tosso at last to look upon himself as the most 
despised of writers-)-, had more than once disposed 

* The passage (n Due of mj letters tu which he here refers 
■hall be given presently. 

+ In one of his letters this poet says ! — " Non posso negare 
rhe io mi doglio oltramisura di efser etaio tanto dispreziaio 
dal monda guaolo nan e alcro scriltare di qucsto sccolo." In 
another letter, howeter, after complaining of being " pcrsegui- 
iBtD da molti ptii che tion era couvenevole," he adds, with a 
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1893. L-IFB OF LORD BVROH. 

Lord Byron, in the midst of all his triumphs 
to doubt their reality, at least to distrust thi 
tinuance ; and sometimes even, with that painful 
skill which sensibQity supplies, to extract out of the 
brightest tributes of success some omea of future 
failure, or symptom of decline. New successes, 
however, still came to dissipate these bodings uj 
diffidence ; nor was it till after his unlucky coalition 
with Mr. Hunt in the Liberal, that any grounds for 
such a suspicion of his having declined in public 
favour showed themselves. 

The chief inducements, on the part of Lord Byron, 
to this unworthy alliance tvere, in the first place, a 
wish to second the kind views of his friend tjhetley 
in inviting Mr. Hunt to join him in Italy ; and, in 
the next, a desire to avail himself of the aid of one 
BO experienced, as an editor, in the favourite project 
he had now so long contemplated, of a periodical 
work, in which all the various oBspring of his genius 
might be received fast as they sprung to light. 
With such opinions, however, as he had long enter- 
tained of Mr. Hunt's character and talents *, the 
facility with which he now admitted him— w<tf cer- 
tainly to any degree of confidence or intimacy, but 
to a declared fellowship of fame and interest in the 
eyes of the world, is, I own, an inconsistency not 
easily to be accounted for, and argued, at all events, 

proud prescience of his future fume, " Laoadi Blimo Ui iioiir 
nune raf,'ioiievoliiienle richiomare alia posKrid." 
• 8« Letler 317. p. 103. 
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a atrong confidence in the tmtidatal power of his own 
name to resist the ridicule of such an association. 

As long as Shelley lived, the regard which Lord 
Byron entertained for him extended Its influence also 
over his relations with his friend ; the suavity and 
good-breedingof Shelley interposing a sort of soften- 
ing medium !□ the way of those unpleasant collisions 
which afterwards took place, and which, from what 
is known of both parties, may be easily conceived to 
have been alike trying to the patience of the patron 
and the vanity of the dependent. That even, how- 
ever, during the lifetime of their common friend, 
there had occurred some of those humiliating mis- 
understandings which money engenders, — humiliat- 
ing on both sides, as if from the very nature of the 
ilroBs that gives rise to them, — will appear from the 
bllowing letter of Shelley's which I find among the 
lapers in my hands. 

TO LORD BYRON. 

"February 15. 1823. 

" My dear Lord Byron. 

" I enclose you a letter from Hunt, which annoys 
me on more than one account. You will observe the 
postscript, and you know me well enough to feel 
how painful a task is set me in commenting upon it. 
Hunt had urged rac more than once to ask you 
to lend him this money. My answer consisted in 
sending him all 1 could spare, which I have now 
literally done. Your kindness in fitting up a part of 




yoar own house for his accommodation I senBibty 
felt, and willingly accepted from you on his part, 
but, believe me, without the slightes 
imposing, or, if I could help it, allowing to be 
imposed, any heavier task on your purse. A3 it has 
come to this m spite of my exertions, I will not con- 
ceal from you the low ebb of my own money affairs 
in the present moment, — tl'at is, my absolute inca- 
pacity of assisting Hunt farther. 

" I do not think poor Hunt's promise to paj in a 
given time is worth very much ; but mine is less 
subject to uncertainty, and I should be happy to be 
responsible for any engagement he may have pro- 
posed to you. I am so much annoyed by this sub- 
ject that I hardly know what to write, and much less 
what to say ; and I have need of all your indulgence 
in judging both my feelings and expressions. 
I shall see you by and by. Believe me 

Yours most faithfully and sincerely, 

" P. B. Shelley." 
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the book in which Mr. Hunt has thought it 
decent to revenge upon the dead the pain of those 
obligations he had, in his hour of need, accepted from 
the living, I am luckily saved from the distaste of 
speaking at any length, by the otter and most de- 
served oblivion into which his volume has fallen. 
Never, indeed, was the right feeling of the world upon 
such tubjects more creditably displayed than in the 
reception given universally to that ungenerous book ; 
— even those the least disposed to think approvingly 

'd Byron having shrunk back from BuctiacQwij- 
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boration of their own opinion as could be afforded by 
one who did not blusli to derive his authority, as an 
accuser, from those facilitiea of obEervation which he 
had enjoyed by having been sheltered and fed under 
the I'ery roof of the man whom he maligned. 

With respect to the hostile feeling manifested in 
Mr. Hunt's work towards myself, the sole revenge I 
shall take is, to lay before my readers the passage in 
one of my letters which provoked it ; and which may 
claim, at least, the merit of not being a covert attack, 
as throughout the whole of my remonstrances to Lord 
Byron on the subject of his new literary allies, not a 
lioe did I ever write respecting either Mr. Shelley or 
Mr. Hunt which I was not fully prepared, from long 
knowledge of my correspondent, to find that he had 
instantly, and as a matter of course, communicated to 
them. That this want of retention was a fault in my 
noble friend, I am not inclined to deny ; but, being 
undisguised, it was easily guarded against, and, when 
guarded against, harmless. Besides, such is the pe- 
nalty generally to bo paidfor frankness of character; 
and they who could have flattered themselves that 
one so open about his own affairs as Lord Byron 
would be much more discreet where the confidences 
of others were concerned, would have had their own 
imprudence, not his, to blame for any injury that 
their dependence upon his secrecy had brought on 
them. 

The following is the passage, which Lord Byron, 
as I take for granted, showed to Mr. Hunt, and to 
which one of his letters to myself (February 20.) 
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" I am most anicious to know that jou 
emerge out of the Liberal. It grieves me to ui^e 
any thing bo much against Hunt's interest 
should not hesitate to use the same language to 
himself, were I near him. I would, if I were you, 
serve him in every possible way but this — I 
would give him (if he would accept of it) the profits 
ofthe same works, published separately — but I would 
iiol mix myself up in this way with others. I would 
not become a partner in this sort of miscellaneous 
* pataufiu,' where the bad flavour of one ingredient 
is sure to taint all the rest. I would be, if I were 
yoa, alone, single-handed, and, as such, invincible." 

While on the subject of Mr. Hunt, I shall avail 
myself of the opportunity it affords me of introducing 
some portions of a letter addressed to a friend of that 
gentleman by Lord Byron, in consequence of an 
appeal made to the feelings of the latter on the score 
of his professed " friendship" for Mr. Hunt. The 
avowals he here makes are, I own, startling, and 
must be taken with more than the usual allowance; 
not only for the particular mood of temper or spirits 
in which the letter was written, but for the influence 
also of such slight casual piques and resentments as 
might have been, just then, in their darkeniag transit 
through his mind, — indisposing him, for the moment, 
to those among his friends whom, in a sunnier mood, 
he would have proclaimed as hta most chosen and 
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TO MRS. - 



" I presume that you, at least, know enough of me 
to be sure tliat 1 could liave no intention to insult 
Hunt's poverty. On tlie contrary, I honour him for 
it ; for I know what it is, having been as much 
embarrassed as ever he was, without perceiving 
aught in it to diminish an honourable man's self- 
respect. If you mean to say that, had he been a 
wealthy man, I would have joined in this Journal, 
I answer in the negative. • • • I engaged in the 
Journal from good-will towards him, added to re- 
spect for his character, literary and personal ; and 
no less for his political courage, as well as regret for 
his present circumstances : I did this in the hope 
that he might, with the same aid from literary friends 
of literary contributions (which is requisite for 
journals of a mixed nature), render himself ind* 
pendent. 

" I have always treated him, in our personal inter- 
course, witli such scrupulous delicacy, that I have 
forborne intruding advice which I thought might be 
disagreeable, lest he should impute it to what is 
called ' taking advantage of a man's situation.' 

" As to friendship, it is a propensity in which my 
genius is very limited. I do not know the mak 
human being, except Lord Clare, the friend of my 
infancy, for whom I feel any thing that deserves the 
name. All my others are men-of- the- world friend- 
ships. I did not even feel it for Shelley, however 
much 1 admired and esteemed him, so that you see 
not even vanity could bribe me into it, for, of all 
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men, Shelley thought highest of my talents, — and, 
perhaps, of" ray disposition. 

" I will do my duty by my intimates, upon the 
principle of doing as you would be done by. I have 
done so, I trust, in most instances. 1 may be pleased 
with their conversation — rejoice in their Buccesa — 
be glad to do ihem service, or to receive their counsel 
and assistance in return. But as for friends and 
friendship, 1 have (as 1 already said) named the only 
remaining male for whom 1 feel any thing of the 
kind, excepting, perhaps, Tliomas Moore. I have 
had, and may have still, a thousand friends, as they 
are called, in life, who are like one's partners in the 
waltz of this world — not much remembered when 
the ball is over, though very pleasant for the time. 
Habit, business, and companionship in pleasure or 
in pain, are links of a similar kind, and tlie same &ith 
in politics is another." • • • 




" Genoa, March 28. 1823. 

" Mr. Hill is here : I dined with him on Saturday 
before last ; and on leaving his house at S. P. d'Arena, 
my carriage broke down. I walked home, about 
three miles, — no very great feat of pedestrian ism ; 
but either the commg out of hot rooms into a bleak 
wind chilled me, or the walking up-hill to Albaro 
heated me, or something or other set me wrong, and 
next day I had an inflammatory attack in the face, 
to which I have been subject this winter for the first 
^ and I suffered a good deal of pain, but no peril- 




My health is now much as usual. Mr. Hill is, I 
believe, occupied with hia diplomacy. I shall give 
him your message when I see him again. 

" My name, I Bee in the papers, has been dragged 
into the unhappy Portsmouth business, of which all 

that I know is very succinct. Mr. H is my 

solicitor. I found him so when I was ten years old 
— at my uncle's death — and he was continued in the 
management of my legal business. He asked nie, 
by a civil epistle, as an old acquaintance of his family, 

tobepresent at the marriage of Miss H . I went 

very reluctantly, one misty morning (for I had been 
up at two balls al! night), to witness the ceremony, 
which I could not very well refuse without affronting 
a man who had never offended me. I saw nothing 
particular in the marriage. Of course I could not 
know the preliminaries, except from what he said, 
not having been present at the wooing, nor after it, 
for I walked home, and they went into the country 
as soon as ihey had promised and vowed. Out of 
this simple fact I hear the Debats de Paris has 
quoted Miss H. as ' autrefois tres liee avec le cS- 
lebre," &c. &c. I am obliged to him for the celebrity, 
but beg leave to decline the liaison, which is quite 
untrue ; my liaison was with the father, in the un- 
sentimental shape of long lawyers' bills, through the 
medium of which I have had to pay him ten or 
twelve thousand pounds within these few years. She 
was not pretty, and I suspect that the indefatigable 

Mr. A was (like all her people) more attracted 

by her title than her charms. I regret very much 
that I was present at the prologue to the happy 




state of horse- whipping and black jobs, &c. &c. ; bat 
I could not foresee that a man ivas to turn out mad, 
who had gone about the world for fifty yeara, as 
competent to vote, and walk at large ; nor did he 
seem to me more insane than any other person going 

•' I have no objection to be acquainted with the 
Marquis Palavicini, if he wishes it. Lately I have 
gone little into society. English or foreign, for 1 had 
seen all that was worth seemg in the former before 
I left England, and at the time of life when I was 
more disposed to like it ; and of the latter I had a 
sufficiency in the first few years of my residpnce in 
Switzerland, cliiefly at Madame de Stael's, where I 
went sometimes, till I grew tired of conversazioni 
and carnivals, with their appendages ; and the bore 
is, that if you go once, you are expected to be there 
daily, or rather nightly, I went the round of the 
most noted soirees at Venice or elsewhere (where I 
remained not any time) to the Benzona, and the 
Albrizzi, and the Miclielli, &c. &c. and to the Cardi- 
nals and the various potentates of the Legation in 
Romagna, (that is, Ravenna,) and only receded for the 
sake of quiet when I came into Tuscany, Besides, 
if I go into society, I generally get, in the long run, 
into some scrape of some kind or other, which 
don't occur in my solitude. However, I am pretty 
well settled now, by time and temper, which is so far 
lucky, as it prevents restlessness; but, as I saidbeforc, 
as an acquaintance of yours, I will be ready and 
willing to know your Irienda. He may be a sort 
mnection for aught I know ; for a Palavicini, ot 
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BfJoffna, I believe, married a distant rdalive of mine 
lialf a century ago. I h^pen to know the fact, as 
he and his spouse had an annuity of five hundred 
pounda on my uncle's property, which ceased at his 
demise ; though 1 recollect hearing they attempted, 
naturally enough, to make it survive him. If I can do 
any thing for you here or elsewhere, pray order, and 
be obeyed." 



LiTTEaSll. TO MR. MOORE. 

" Genoa, April e. 1833. 

" 1 have just seen some friends of yours, who paid 
me a visit yesterday, which, in honour of them and 
ofyou, I returned to-day; — aslreservemybear'skin 
and teeth, and paws and claws, for our enemies. 

" I have also seen Henry F " •, Lord H " " 'b son, 
whom I had not looked upon since 1 left him a pretty, 
mild boy, without a neckcloth, in a jacket, and in 
delicate health, seven long years agone, at the period 
of mine eclipse — the third, 1 believe, as I have gene- 
rally one every two or three years. I think that he 
has the softest and most amiable expression of coun- 
tenance I ever saw, and manners correspondent. If 
to those he can add hereditary talents, he will keep 
the name of F • • in all its freshness for half a cen- 
tury more, I hope. I speak from a transient glimpse 
— but I love still to yield to such impressions ; for I 
have ever found that those I liked longest and best, 
I took too at first sight ; and I always liked that boy 
— perhaps, in part, from some resemblance in the 
less fbrtunate part of our dustinies — I mean, to avoid 
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' mistaltes, his lameness. But there is this difference, ^^H 

that he appears a halting angel, who has tripped ^^^| 

against a star ; whilst I am ^ Diabte Soileux, — a ^^^| 

soubriquet, which I marvel that, amongst tlieir ^^^H 

various lioaiinU vrabriE, the Orthodox have not hit ^^^| 

" Your other allies, whom 1 have found very agree- ^^^ 



able personages, are Milor 6 ■ * and 6pause, travel- 
ling with a very handsome companion, in the shape 
of a ' French Count' (to use Farquhar's phrase in 
the Beaux Stratagem), who has all the air of a Cu- 
oidon d^haini, and is one of the few specimens I 
have Been of our ideal of a Frenchman before the 
Revolution. — an old friend with a new face, upon 
whose like I never thought that we should look 
again. Miladi seems highly literary, — to which, 
and your honour's acquaintance with the family, i 
attribute the pleasure of having seen them. She i^ 
also very pretty, even in a morning, — a species of 
beauty on which the aun of Italy does not shme so 
frequently as the chandelier. Certainly, English- 
women wear better tlian their continental neighbours 
of the same sex. M • • seems very good-natured, 
but is much tamed, since I recollect him in all the 
glory of gems and snuff-boxes, and uniforms, and 
theatricals, and speeches in our house — ' I mean, o*^ 
peers,' — (I raust refer you to Pope — who you don'l 
read and won't appreciate — for that quotation, which 
you must allow to be poetical,) and sitting to Stroel- 
ing, the painter, (do you remember our visit, with 
Leckie, to the German ?) to be depicted as one of the 
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heroes of Agincourt, ' with his long sword, saddle, 
bridle, Whack fal de, &c &c.' 

" I have been unwell — caught a cold and inflam- 
mation, which menaced a conflagration, aAer dining 
with our ambassador, Monsieur Hil), — not owing 
to the dinner, but my carriage broke down in the 
way home, and I had to walk some miles, up hill 
partly, after hot rooraB, in a very blealt, windy even- 
ing, and over-hotted, or over-colded myself. I have 
not been so robustious as formerly, ever since the 
last summer, when I fell ill after a long swim in the 
Mediterranean, and have never been quite right up 
to this present writing. lam thin, — perhaps thinner 
than you saw me, when I was nearly transparent, in 
1812, — and am obliged to be moderate of my mouth; 
which, nevertheless, won't prevent me (the gods 
willing) from dining with your friends the day after 
to-morrow. 

" They give me a very good account of you, and 
of your nearly ' Emprisoned Angels.' But why did 
you change your title? — you will regret this some 
day. The bigots are not to be conciliated; and, if 
they were — are they worth it? I suspect that I 
am a more orthodox Christian than you are ; and, 
whenever I see a real Christian, either in practice or 
in theory, (for I never yet found the man who could 
produce either, when put to the proof,) I am his 
disciple. But, till then, I cannot truckle to tithe* 
mongers, — nor can I imagine what has made t/ou 
circumcise your Seraphs. 

" I have been far more persecuted than you, as 
you may judge by my present decadence, — for I 
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take it that I am as low in popularity and book' 
selling as any writer can be. At least, ao my friends 
assure me — blessings on tlieir benevolence I ' 
they attribute to Hunt; but they are wrong 
must be, partly at least, cwing to myself; be it bo. 
As to Hunt, I prefer not having turned him to 
starve in the streets to any personal honour which 
might have accrued from such genuine philanthropy, 
I really act upon principle in this matter, for we 
have nothing much in common ; and I cannot de- 
scribe to you the despairing sensation of trying to do 
something for a man who seems incapable or unwill- 
ing to do any thing further for himself, — at least, 
to the purpose. It is like pulling a man out of a 
river who directly throws himself in again. For the 
last three or four years Shelley assisted, and had 
once actually extricated him. I have since his de- 
mise, — and even before, — done what I could: but 
it is not ia my power to make this permanent. I 
want Hunt to return to England, for which 1 would 
furnish him with the means in comfort ; and his si(u- 
ation there, on the whole, ia bettered, by the pay- 
ment of a portion of his debts, &c. ; and he would be 
on the spot to continue his Journal, or Journals, with 
his brother, who seems a sensible, plain, sturdy, and 
enduring person." • • 



Tile new intimacy of which he here ai 
commencement, and which it was gratifying to me, as 
[he common friend of all, to find that he had Ibrmed, 
was a source of much pleasure to him during the stay 
of his noble acquaintances at Genoa. So long, indeed. 
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had he persuaded himself that hie countrymen abroad 
all regarded him in no other light than as an outlaw 
or a show, that every new instance he met of friendly 
reception from them was as much a eurprise as plea- 
sure to him ; and it was evident that to his mind the 
revival of English associations and habitudes always 
brought with it a sense of refreshment, like that of 
inhaling his native air. 

With the view of inducing these friends to prolong 
their stay at Genoa, he suggested their taking a pretty 
villa called " II Paradiso," in the neighbourhood of 
his own, and accompanied them to look at it. Upon 
that occasion it was that, on the lady expressing some 
iutentiona of residing there, he produced the follow- 
ing impromptu, which — but for the purpose of show- 
ing that he was not so " chary of liis fame " as to fear 
&iling in such trifles — I should have thought hardly 
worth transcribing. 



Another copy of verses addressed by him to the 
same lady, whose beauty and talent might well have 

• Tbe Genoese wits had already applied this threadbare jest 
to himseLf. Taking it into dieir heads that this villa (which 
was alw, I belicie, a Casa Saliuzo) had been tbe one Gied on 
for his own reudeDce, they said " II Diarolo 6 ancora entrain 
in FotadiBO," 



claimed a warmer tribute from such a pen, is yet too I 
interesting, as descriptive of the premature feeling of I 
age now stealing upon him, to be omitted in these f 
pages. 

'• TO THE COUNTESS OF B • • • •. 



" Tod have sslc'd for s vene : — tbe reqi 

In a rhymer 'twere strange to deny. 

But my Hippocrene was but my breast, 

And my feelEngs (its fo 



dry. 



2. 



And the theme is 



" I am ashes where once I waa fire, 

And tbe bsid in my bosom is dead ; 
What I laved I now merely admire, 
And my heart is S3 grty as my head. 



" My life is not dated by years ^^ 

There are mernenll which act as a plough. 
And there is not a furrow appears 



To sing "hat I gsie on in vain; 
For sorrow has lorn from my lyre 
The string which was worthy tbe 9t 
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distinguished guests,' as the papers term it. He 
ought to have seen tho geDtlcmen aiYcr dinner (on 
the hunting days), and the soiree ensuing thereupon, 
— and the women looking as if ihey had hunted, or 
rather been hunted; and I could have wished that 
he had been at a dinner in town, which I recollect at 
Lord C • ''s — small, but select, and composed of 
the must amusing people. The dessert was hardly 
on the table, when, out of twelve, I counted Jive 
atkep I of that five, there were Tiemey, Lord • •, 
and Lord ■ • — I forget the other two, but they 
were either wits or orators — perhaps poets. 

" My residence in the East and in Italy has made 
mesomewhat indulgent of the siesta; — but then they 
set regularly about it in warm countries, and per- 
form it in solitude (or at most in a tete-S-t^te 
with a proper companion), and retire quietly to 
their rooms to get out of the sun's way for an hour 

" Altogether, your friend's Journal is a very formi- 
dable production. Alas ! our dearly beloved coun- 
trymen have only discovered that they are tired, and 
not that they are tiresome ; and I suspect that the 
communication of the latter unpleasant verity will 
not be better received than truths usually are. I 
have read the whole with great attention and in- 
struction. I am too good a patriot to say pleasure 
— at least I won't say so, whatever I may think. I 
showed it (I hope no breach of confidence) to a 
young Italian lady of rank, tret instruile also; and 
who passes, or passed, for being one of the three 
most celebrated belles in the district of Italy, where 
c i 



I 
I 



jroncc* or the inU 

twr bm9y end connection* resided in lesi tronble- 
wmw limM u to politics, (which is not GeDoa, by 
tbg ^»ft) "nd ihe was delighted with it, and says 
tlut Mhe has derived a better notion of English 
todety from it llioii from all Madame de Stael' 
inetitphyiiuil Jinputationg on the same subject, 
her work on the llevolution. I beg that you 
ihaiib the yaung philosopher, and make my cot 
monti tu l.ndy li. and her sister. 

" lloliove me your very obliged and faithful 
"N. 

» I'. 8. There is a rumour in letters of some 
nirbuiiCG or compjot in the French Pyrenean army 
—generals suspected or dismissed, and ministers of 
war truvejling to see what's the matter. ' Marry 
(lis David ciiys), this hath an angry favour.' 

" Ti'l) Count • " that some of the names are not 
(|Uito iiiiolligible, especially of the clubs; he speaks 
of IVatU — perhaps he is right, but in my time 
WaHtn-i wan the Dandy Club, of which (though no 
dandy) I wii» a member, at the time too of its greatest 
f(lory, when llrummell and Mildmay, Alvanley and 
llcrrcpointi gave the Dandy Balls; and we (tlie club, 
tliut iH,) got up the famous masquerade at Burling- 
ton llfniKi' (ind Garden, for Wellington. He does 
not HjM'uk oi' ihc AfJ)wl,wh\c\\ was the most rtcherchi 
and uiDat ilrcsoinu of any, as 1 know by being %.. 
member of that loo." 



aels 

I 



* 513. TO THE EARL OF B ■ •- 

" Aprils. 1823. 

" It would he worse than idle, knowing, as 1 do, 
the utter worthlessneas of words on such occasions, 
in me to attempt to express what I ought to feel, and 
do feel for the Iobs you have sustained • ; and I must 
thus dismiss the subject, for 1 dare not trust myself 
further with it^Jw your sake, or for my own. I shall 
endeavour to sec you as soon as it may not appear 
intrusive. Pray excuse the levity of my yesterday's 
scrawl — 1 little thought under what circumstances 
it would find you. 

" I have received a very handsome and flattering 
note from Count • •. He must excuse my apparent 
rudeness and real ignorance in replying to it in 
English, through the medium of your kind interpret- 
ation. I would not on any account deprive him of a 
production, of which 1 really think more than 1 have 
even said, though you arc good enough not to be 
dissatisfied even with that ; but whenever it is com~ 
pleted, it would give me the greatest pleasure to 
have a copi/ — but haw to keep it secret? literary 
secrets are like others. By changing the names, or 
at least omitting several, and altering the circum- 
stances indicative of the writer's real station or situ- 
ation, the author would render it a most amusing 
publication. His countrymen have not been treated 
either in a literary or personal point of view, with 



I 



• The death of Lord I 



I, ivluch hod been long 1 



»uch deference in English recent wori:s, as to lay 
him under any very great national obligauon of for- 
bearance ; and reaJly (he reinariu are so true and 
piquanle, that I cannot bring myself to wish their 
BUppression ; though, as Dangle says, ' He is mi/ 
friend,' many of these personages ' were myfriendt,' 
but much such friends as Dangle and his allies. 

" I return you Dr. Parr's letter — 1 have met him 
at Payne Knight's and elsewhere, and he did me the 
lioDonr once to be a patron of mine, although a great 
friend of the other branch of the House of Atreus, 
and the Greek teacher (I believe) of my moral Cly- 
temnestra — 1 nay moral, because it is true, and is so 
useful to the virtuous, that it enables them to do any 
thing without the aid of an j'Egisthus. 

" I beg my complimenti to Lady B^ Miss P^ 
and to your Alfred. 1 think, since his Majesty of 
tlie tame name, there has not been sucli a learned 
surveyor of our Saxon society. 

" Ever yours most truly, N, B." 

" April 9. isaa. 
" P. S. I salute Miledi, Mademoiselle Mama, and 
the illustrious Chevalier Count • •; who, I hope, 
will continue his history of ' his own times.' There 
are some strange coincidences between a part of his 
remarliB and a certain work of mine, now in MS. in 
England, (I do not mean the hermetically sealed 
Memoirs, but a continuation of certain Cantos of a 
certain poem,) especially in whal a man may do in 
London with impunity while he is ' ala mode;' which 
I diink it well to state, that he may not suspect ms 



of taking advantage of his confidence. The obser- 
vations are very general." 






514. TO THE EARL OF B ■ 

April 14. 



" i am truly sorry that I cannot accompany you ir 
your ride this morning, owing to a violent pain in 
my fece, arising from a wart to whicli I by medical 
advice applied a caustic. Whether I put too much, 
I do not know, but the consequence is, that not only 
I have been put to some puin, but the peccant part 
and its immediate environ are as black as If the 
printer's devil had marked me for an author. As I 
do not wish to frighten your horses, or their riders, 
I shall postpone waiting upon you until six o'clock, 
when I hope to have subsided into a more christian- 
like resemblance to my fellow- creatures. My inflic- 
tion has partially extended even to niy fingers ; for 
on trying to get the black from off my upper lip at j 
least, I have only transfused a portion thereof to my I 
right hand, and neither lemon-juice nor eau de ' 
Cologne, nor any other eau, have been able as yet 
to redeem it also from a more inky appearance than 
is either proper or pleasant. But ■ out, damn'd spot' 
— you may have perceived something of the kind 
yesterday, for on my return, I saw that during my 
visit it had increased, was increasing, and ought to 
be diminished ; and I could not help laughing at the 
figure I must have cut before you. At any rate, I 
shall be witli you at six, with the advantage of 
twilight. Ever most truly, &c. 

c i 



1 
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" Einen o'clock. ^^H 
" P- S. I wrote tlie above at three this morning. ^^^| 
[ regret to say that the whole of the skin of about an 
inch square above my upper lip has come off, so that 
I cannot even shave or masticate, and 1 am eigualty 
unfit to appear at your table, and to partake of its 
hospitality. Will you therefore pardon me, and not 
mistate tiiis ruefiil excuse for a ' mahe-ielieve,' as 
you will soon recognise whenever I have the plea- 
sure of meeting you again, and I will call the moment 
I am, in the nursery phrase, ' fit to be seen.' Teil 
Lady B, with my compliments, that I am rummaging 
my papers for a MS. worthy of her acceptation. I ! 
have just seen the younger Count Garaba, and as I J 
cannot prevail on hia infinite modesty to take the I 
field without me, I must take this piece of diffidence^ 
on myself also, and beg your indulgence for both." 



LiTTiii 515. TO THE COUNT • • 

'■ April 22. I 

" My dear Count " • (if you will permit m 
address you so familiarly), you should be content 
with writing in your own language, like Grammont, 
and succeeding in London as nobody has succeeded 
since the days of Charles the Second and the records 
of Antonio Hamilton, without deviating into our bar- 
barous language, — which you understand and write, 
however, much better than it deserves. 

" My ' approbation,' as you are pleased to term it, 
was very sincere, but perhaps not very impartial 



? LORD BVKON. 

for, though I love my country, I do not love my 
countrymen — at kast, such as they now are. And, 
besideB tlie seduction of talent and wit in your work, 
1 fear that to me tliere was the attraction of ven- 
geance. I have seen and ft/t much of what you 
liave described so well. I have known the persons, 
and the re-unions so described, — (mauy of them, 
that IB to say,) and the portraits are so like that 1 
cannot but admire the painter no less than his per- 
formance. 

" But 1 am sorry for you; for if you are so well 
acfiuainted with life at your age, what will become 
of you when the illusion is still more dissipated? 
But never mind — tn avantf — live while you can 
and that you may have the full enjoyment of th'! 
muiy advantages of youth, talent, and figure, which 
you possess, is the wish of an — Englishman, — I 
suppose, but it is no treason ; for my mother was 
Scotch, and my name and my fiimily are both 
Norman; and as for myself, I am of no country. 
Ab for my ' Works,' which you are pleased to men- 
tion, let them go to the Devil, from whence (if you 
believe many persons) they came. 

" I have the honour to be your obliged," &-c. &c. 

During this period a circumstance occurred which 
shows, most favourably for the better tendencies of 
his nature, how much allayed and softened down 
his once angry feeling, upon the subject of his ma- 
trimonial differences, had now grown. It has been 
seen that his daughter Ada, — more especially since 
his late loss of the only tie of blood which he could 
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have a hope of attaching to himself, — had become 
the fond and constant object of his thou^ts ; and 
it was but natural, in a heart kindly as his was, that, 
dwelling thus with tenderness upon the child, he 
should find himself insensibly subdued into a gentler 
tone of feeling towards the mother. A gentleman> 
whose sister was known to be the confidential friend 
of Lady B3rron, happening at this time to be at 
Genoa, and in the habit of visiting at the house of 
the poet^s new intimates, Lord Byron took one day 
an opportunity, in conversing with Lady • •, to say, 
that she would render him an essential kindness if, 
through the mediation of this gentleman and his 
sister, she could procure for him from Lady Byron, 
what he had long been most anxious to possess, a 
copy of her picture. It having been represented to 
him, in the course of the same, or a similar convers- 
ation, that Lady B3rron was said by her friends to be 
in a state of constant alarm lest he should come to 
England to claim his daughter, or, in some other 
way, interfere with her, he professed his readiness 
to give every assurance that might have the effect 
of calming such apprehensions ; and the following 
letter, in reference to both these subjects, was soon 
afler sent by him. 



Letter 516. TO THE COUNTESS OF B • ». 

«* May 3. 1823. 

* Dear Lady ♦ », 

" My request would be for a copy of the mini- 
ature of Lady B. which I have seen in possession of 
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the late Ladj Noel, as I have no picture, or indeed 
memorial of any kind of Lady B., as all her letters 
were in her own posBesaion before I left England, 
and we have had no correspondence since — at least 
on her part. 

" My message, with regard to the infant, is simply 
to tliis effect — that in the event of any accident 
occurring to the mother, and my remaining the sur- 
vivor, it would be my wish to have her plans carried 
into effect, both with regard to the education of the 
child, and the person or persoos under whose care 
Lady B. might be desirous that she should be placed. 
It is not my intention to interfere with her in any 
way on the subject during her life ; and I presume 
that it would be some consolation to her to know, (if 
she is in ill health, as I am given to understand,) 
that in Md case would any thing be done, as far as I 
am concerned, but in strict conformity with Lady 
B.'s own wishes and intentions — left in what man- 
ner she thought proper. 

" Believe me, dear Lady B., your obliged," &c. 

This negotiation, of which I know not the results, 
nor whether, indeed, it ever ended in any, led n 
rally and frequently to conversations on the subject 
of his marriage, — a topic he was himself always the 
first to turn to, — and the account whicli ho then 
gave, as well of the circumstances of tiie separation, 
as ofhis own entire unconsciousness of the immediate 
causes that provoked it, was, I find, exactly such a; 
upon every occasion when the subject presented 
itself, be, with an air of sincerity in which it was 



I 



b not to confide, promulgated. " Of what 

I to the separation (said he, in the course 

JfaH of llieBe converBationG,) 1 declare to you that, 
c««a at this moment, I am wholly igoorant ; as Lady 
fijTvu would never assign her motives, and haa 
Itflned to answer my lettere. I have written to her 
[ tqwstedly, and am still in tlie habit of doing so. 
I SwiiO of these letters I have sent, and otliers 1 did 
■imply because I despaired of their doing any 

■ •0()d> You may, however, see some of them if you 

■ Ukoi — they may serve to throw some light upon 
I my reeling*." 

t day or two after, accordingly, one of these 
, vithheld letters was sent by him, enclosed in the 
' (bllowiiig, to Lady • • •. 



LiTTni. sn. TO THE COLNTESS OF " • ■. H 
" Albaro, May 6. ISS^W 

" My dear Lady • • •, 

" I icnd you tlie letter which I had forgotten, 
I ind tlio book *, which 1 ought to have remembered. 
I It contains (the book, I mean,) some melancholy 
I truths ; though I believe that it is too triste a work 
Ltver to have been popular. TTie first time 1 ever 
d it (not tho edition I send you, — for I got it 
CO,) was ut the desire of Madame de Stael, who 
I supposed by tlie good-natured world lo be the 
lieroine', — which the wag not, however, and was 
I fbrious at the supposition. This occurred in Switzer- 

* i\<lal[i1ie, lif M. Bsi^junin Contluit. 



as3. 

land, in the summer of 1816, and the last season ii 
whicli I ever saw that celebrated person. 

" I have a request to make to my friend Alfred 
(since he has not disdained the title), viz. that he 
would condescend to add a cap to the gentleman in 
the jacket, — it would complete his costume, — and 
smooth his brow, which is somewjiat too inveterate a 
likeness of the original, God help me 1 

" I did well to avoid the water-party,— loAy, is a 
mystery, which is not less to be wondered at tlian all 
ray other mysteries. Tell Milor that I am deep in 
his MSt and will do him justice by a dUigent pe- 
rusal 

" The letter which I enclose I was prorented from 
sending by my despair of its doing any good, 
perfectly sincere when I wrote it, and am & 
But it is difficult for me to withstand the thousand 
provocations on that bubject, which both friends and 
foes have for seven yeuJS been throwing in the way 
of a man whose feelings were once quick, and whose 
temper was never patient. But ' returning were as 
tedious as go o'er.' I feel this as much as ever 
Macbeth did ; and it is a dreary sensation, which 
at least avenges the real or imaginary wrongs of one 
of the two unfortunate persons whom it concerns. 

" But I am going to be gloomy ; — so 'to bed, to 
bed,' Good night, — or rather morning. One of 
the reasons why I wish to avoid society is, that I can 
never sleep after it, and the pleasanter it has been 
t!ie less I rest, 

" Ever most truly," &c. ic. 



/ ijii4) iii;w );r(>diic« i\ys eBC&ocore mntainrd in tbe 
tt)//At: i MfMi ll)crc nrL' few, I should dunk, <^ mj 
ri.'i4«)i:i> wild will not ii^rrce with me in pronoundng, 
tliiU if tliii uullior of the following letter had not 
Tiyhi iiii luti hwSw ho hiid at least most of those good 
/'i:uliiigi» \\ Uivh m*v tUiud in general to accompany it. 



l-tuKR -iiii. TO LADY BYROX. 



ITO TUB cjuui or -ras h<ml yua. Lusa^ LoaDozt) 

<« Fiaa, Novcnriwr 17. 1821. 

'< I have to acknowledge the receipt of *• Ada's 
huir/ w hich \% very soil and pretty, and nearly as dai^ 
ulreudy m mine was at twelve years (Jd, if I may 
Judge from wliat I recollect o^ some in Augosta's 
f)OHiiei>f»lon, taken at that age. But it don*t carl, — 
pcrluip» from its being let grow. 

<< I also thank you for the inscription of the date 
and name, and I will tell you why ; — I believe that 
they are the only two or three words of your hand- 
writing in my possession. For your letters I returned, 
and except the two word«, or rather the one word, 
< Household,' written twice in an old account book, 
I have no other. I burnt your last note, for two 
reasons : — firstly, it was written in a style not very 
agreeable ; and, secondly, I wished to take your word 
without documents, which are the worldly resources 
of suspicious people. 

<< I suppose that this note will reach you some- 
where about Ada's birthday — the 10th of December, 
I believe. She will then be six, so that in about 



^ chance of meeting 
im obliged to go to 
ise. Recollect, how- 



iniler should, after so 
tiial feelings, 



twelve more I shall have s 

her; — perhaps sooner, if 

England by business or othi 

ever, one thing, either in ( 

every day which keeps ua ; 

long 3 period, rather soflien i 

which must always have one rally ing-point as long 

as our child exists, which I presume we both hope 

will be long after either of ber parents. 

" The time which has elapsed since the separation 
has been considerably more than the whole brief 
period of our union, and the not much longer one of 
our prior acquaintance. We both made a bitter 
mistake ; but now it is over, and irrevocably to. For, 
at thirty-three on my part, and a few years lees on 
}'aurs, though it is no very extended period of life, 
still it is one when the habits and thought are gene- 
rally so formed as to admit of no modification ; and 
as we could not agree when younger, we should with 
difficulty do so now. 

" I saj all this, because I own to you, that, not- 
withstanding every thing, I considered our re-union 
as not impossible for more than a year after the 
separation ; — but then I gave up the hope entirely 
and for ever. But this very impossibility of rc-uuion 
seems to me at least a reason why, on all the few 
pi)lnts of discussion which can arise between us, we 
should preserve the courtesies of life, and as much 
of its kindness as people who are never to meet may 
preserve perhaps more easily than nearer connections. 
For my own part, I am violent, but not malignant ; 
.£>£. only fresh provocations can awaken my resent- 



nti. Ti» you, wlin are colder and more concen- 
tratcil. I wotild jtisit liint, tliat you may sometimeB 
tiititoko llip depth of a cold uiger for dignity, and a 
Mii(*v fWliitit fur duty, t assure you that I bear you 
iKMt' (whnii'ViT 1 iiiRV liave done) no resentment 
wliiitfvrr. KoiiK^mber, that if yew hace injured me 
III aU|tht, tliU forgiveness is something; and that, 
ir I tiHvc iii^Ttd ytm, it is something more still, if it 
hf true, as the moralists say, that the most offending 
)ir« the leitst foi^iving. 

" Whether the offence has been solely on ray side, 
or reciprocal, or on yours chiefly, I have ceased to 
reflect upon any but two thmgs,— viz. dial you are 
llie mother of my child, and that we sliali never meet 
again. 1 think if you also consider the two corre- 
sponding points with reference to myself, 
better for ell three. 

" Noel Btkob. 



>rre- 

1 



It hos been my plan, as must have been observed, 
whurever my materials have furnished me with the 
Hieunii to leave the subject of my Memoir to relate 
till own story : and this object, during the two or 
three y^ars of his life just elapsed, I have been 
(tntihled by the rich resources in my hands, with but 
IVtv ii.terruptions, to attain. Havmg now, however, 
ri'uelu'd that point of his career from which a new 

I alarl wa» bImuI to be taken by his excursive spirit, 
mill u course, glorious as it was brief and fetal, en- 
tered upon, — a moment of pause may be permitted 

I «hil« we look back through the bst few years, and 
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for a while dwell upon the spectiicle, at once grand 
and painful, which his life during that most unbri- 
dled period of his povrers exhibited. 

In a state of unceaaiiig excitement, both of heart 
and brain, — for ever warring with the world's will, 
yet living but in the world's breath, — with a genius 
taking upon itself all shapes, from Jove down to 
Scapin, and a disposition veering with equal facility 
to all points of the moral compass, — not even the 
ancient fancy of the existence of two souls within one 
bofiom would seem at all adequately to account for the 
varieties, both of power and churacter, which the 
course of his conduct and writings during these few 
feverish years displayed. Without going back so far 
as the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, which one of 
his bitterest and ablest assailants has pronounced to 
be, " in point of execution, the sublimest poetical 
achievement of mortal pen," we have, in a similar 
strain of strength and splendour, the Prophecy of 
Dante, Cuio, the Mystery of Heaven and Earth, Sar- 
danapaluB, — all produced during this wonderful pe- 
riod of bis genius. To tliese also are to be added four 
other dramatic pieces, which, though the least suc- 
cessful of his compositions, have yet, as Poems, few 
equals in our literature ; while, in a more especial 
degree, they illustrate the versatility of taste and 
power so remarkable in him, as being founded, and 
totliisverycircumstanee, perbaps,owing their failure, 
on a severe classic model, the most uncongenial to 
his own habitsand temperament, and the most remote 
from that bold, unshackled license which it bad been 

vol- VI. D 
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^^^^R the great mission of his genius, Uiroughout the whole 
^^^^P realms of Mind, to assert. 

^^^^ In coDtrast to all these high-toned strains, and 

r struck off during the sanie fertile period, we find lijs 

I Don Juan — in itself an epitome of all the marvellous 

^^^^ contrarieties of his character — the Vibion of Judg- 
^^^^L ment, the ^'ranslation from Puici, the Pamphlets on 
^^^^1 Pope, on the British Heview, on Blackwood, — 
l^^^f h^etlier with a swarm of other light, humorous 
I trifles, all flashing forth carelessly from the same 

y mind that was, almost at the same moment, perso- 

L gating, with a port worthy of such a presence, the 

^^^H mighty spirit of Dante, or following the dark foot- 
^^^h steps of Scepticism over the ruins of p^st worlds^ 
^^H with 

^^^B All this time, too, while occupied with these ideal 

creations, the demands upon his active sympathies, 

in real life, were such as almost any mind but his own 

would have found sufficient to engross its every 

I thought and feeling. An amour, not of that light, 

transieot kind which " goes without a burden," but, 

on the ccmtrary, deep-rooted enough to endure to the 

close of his days, ranployed as restlessly with its first 

hopes and fears a portion of this period as with the 

entanglements to which it led, political and domestic, 

it embarrassed the remainder. Scarcely, indeed, liad 

this disturbing passion begun to calm, when a new 

source of excitement presented itself in that conspi- 

^^^^ racy into which he flung himself so fearlessly, and 

^^^H which ended, as we have seen, but in multiplying the 

^^^H oljects of his sympathy and protection, and driving 

^^^^H him to a new change of home and scene. 




When we consider ail these distractions that beset 
him, taking into account also the frequent derange- 
ment of hia healtli, aiitl the time and tmnper lie i: 
have thrown away on the minute drudgery of watch- 
ing over every item of his household expenditure, 
the mind is lost in almost incredLdoua astonishnicnt 
at the wonders he was able to achieve under such 
circumstances — at the variety and prodigality of 
power with which, in themidst of such interruptions 
andhinderances, his "bright soul broke out on every 
side," and'not only held on its course, unclogged, 
through all these difficulties, but even extracted out 
of the very struggles and annoyances it encountered 
new nerve for its strength, and new fuel for its fire. 

While thus at this period, more remarkably than at 
any other during his life, the unparalleled versatility 
of his genius was unfolding itself, those quick, came- 
!eon-like changes of which his character, too, was 
capable were, during the same time, most vividly, and 
in strongest contrast, drawn out- To the world, and 
more especially to England, — the scene at once of 
ilia glories and his wrongs, — he presented himself 
in no other aspect than that of a stern, haughty 
misanthrope, self-banished Irom the fellowship of 
men, and, most of all, from that of Englishmen. 
The more genial and beautiful inspirations of his 
muse were, in this point of view, looked upon but 
as lucid intervals between the paroxysms of an in- 
herent malignancy of nature ; and even the laughing 
efftiaions of his wit and humour got credit for no 
other aim than that which Swift boasted of, as the 
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end of all his own labours, " to vex the world rather 
than divert it." 

How totally all this differed from the Byron of the 
social hour, they who lived in familiar intercourse 
with him may be safely left to tell. The sort of 
ferine reputation which he had acquired for himself 
abroad prevented numbers, of course, of his coun- 
trymen, whom he would have most cordially wel- 
comed, from seeking his acquaintance. But, as it 
was, no English gentleman ever approached him, 
with the common forms of introduction, that did not 
come away at once surprised and charmed by the 
kind courtesy and facility of his manners, the un- 
pretending play of his conversation, and, on a nearer 
intercourse, the frank, youthful spirits, to the flow 
of which he gave way with such a zest, as even to 
deceive some of those who best knew him into the 
impression, that gaiety was after all the true bent 
of his disposition. 

To these contrasts which he presented, as viewed 
publicly and privately, is to be added also the fact, 
that, while braving the world's ban so boldly, and 
asserting man's right to think for himself with a 
freedom and even daringness unequalled, the original 
shyness of his nature never ceased to hang about him; 
and while at a distance he was regarded as a sort of 
autocrat in intellect, revelling in all the confidence of 
his own great powers, a somewhat nearer observation 
enaDled a common acquaintance at Venice* to 

* The Countess Albrizzi -» see her Sketch of his Cha- 
racter. 
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detect, under bU this, traces of that self-distrust 
and bashfulness which had marked him as a boy. 
and which never entirely forsook hira through the 
whole of his career. 

Still more singular, however, than this contradic- 
tion between the oublic and private man, — a 
tradiction not uni'rei]uent, and, in some cases, i 
apparent than real, as depending ujwn the reli 
position of the observer, — were Eh 
and changes not less startling, which his character 
BO oflen exiiifaited, as compared with itself. He 
who, ut one moment, was seen intrcnclied in the 
most absolute self-will, would, at the very next, be 
found ali that was docile and amenable. To-day, 
storming the world In its strong-liolds, as a misan- 
thrope and satirist ^to-morrow, Itorning, with im- 
plicit obedience, to fold a shawl, as a Cavaliere — 
the same man who had so obstinately refused to 
surrender, either to friendly remonstrance or public 
outcry, a single line of Don Juan, at the mere 
request of a gentle Donna agreed to cease it alto- 
gether ; nor would venture to resume this task 
(though the chief darling of his muse) till, with 
Korae difficulty, he had obtained leave from the same 
ascendant quarter. Who, indeed, is there that, with- 
out some previous clue to his transformations, could 
have been at all prepared to recognise the coarse 
libertine of Venice in that romantic and passionate 
lover who, but a few months after, stood weeping 
before the fountain in the garden at Bologna? or, 
who could have expected to find in the close calcu- 
lator of sequins and baiocchi, that generous champion 






of Liberty whose whole fortune, wliose very life itself 
were considerud by liim but us trifling sacrificeB for 
the advancement, but by a day, of lier cause? 

And here naturally our attention is drawn to the 
consideration of another feature of his character, 
connected more intimately with the bright epoch of 
bis life now before us. Notwithstanding his strongly 
marked prejudices in fiivour of rank and high birth, 
we have seen with what ardour, — not only in fancy 
imd theory, but practically, as in the case of the 
Italian Carbonari, — he emliarked his sympathies un- 
reservedly on the current of every popular movement 
towards freedom. Though of the sincerity of this 
zeal for liberty the seal set upon it so solemnly by 
his death leaves us no room to doubt, a question 
may fairly arise whether that general love of excite- 
ment, let it flow from whatever source it might, by 
which, more or less, every pursuit of his whole life 
was actuated, was not predominant among the im- 
pulses that governed him in this; and, again, whether 
it is not probable that, like Alfieri and other aristo- 
cratic lovers of freedom, he would not ultimately 
have shrunk from the result of his own equalising 
doctrines; and, though zealous enough in lowering 
those above his own level, rather recoil from the task 
of raising up those who were below it. 

With regard to the first point, it may be conceded, 
without deducting much from bis sincere zeal in the 
cause, that the gratification of his thirst of fume, and, 
above all, perhaps, that supply of excitement so ne- 
cessary to him, to whet, as it were, the edge of his 
self-wearing spirit, were not the least of the attrac- 



lions and incitements which a struggle under the 
banners of Freedom presented to him. It is also 
but too certain that, destined as he was to endless 
disenchantment, from that singular and painful union 
^hich existed in his nature of the creative imagina- 
tion that calls up allusions, and the cool, searching 
sagacity that, at once, detects their hollowness, he 
could not long have gone on, even in a path so wel- 
come to him, without finding the hopes with which 
his fane; had strewed it witlicring away beneath 
him at every step. 

In politics, as in every Other pursuit, his ambition 
was to be among the first ; nor would it have been 
from the want of a due appreciation of all that is 
noblest and most disinterested in patriotism, that he 
would ever have stooped his flight to any less worthy 
iiim. The following passage in one of his Journals 
will be remembered by the reader: — " To be the 
first man (no( the Dictator), not the Sylla, but the 
Washington, or Aristides, the leader in talent and , 
truth, is to be next to the Divinity." With such 
high and pure notions of political eminence, he could 
not be otherwise than fastidious as to the means of 
attaining it ; nor can it be doubted that with the sort 
of vulgar and sometimes sullied instruments which 
all popular leaders must stoop to employ, his love of 
truth, his sense of honour, his impatience of injus- 
tice, would have led him constantly into such colli- 
sions as must have ended in repulsion and disgust 
while the companionship of those beneath him, a 
tax all demagogues must pay, would, as soon as it 
had ceased to amuse his fancy for the new and the 
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^^^H ridiculous, have Ghockcil his taste and mortified his 
^^^H pride. The distaste with which, as a;)pears from 
^^^" more than one of hin letters, he was disposed to 
F view the personal, if not the political, attributes of 

I what is commonly called the Radical party in Eng- 

B land, shows how unsuited he was naturally to min 

^^^^^ in that kind of popular fellowfihip which, even to 
^^^^H those far less aristocratic in their notioii!^ and ftel- 
^^^^P ings, must be sufficiently trying. 
^^^^ But, even granting that all these consequences 
might safely be predicted as almost certain to result 
from bis engaging in such a career, it by no means 
the more necessarily follows that, once engaged, he 
would not have persevered in it consistently and de- 
votedly to the last ; nor tliat, even if reduced to say, 
with Cicero, " nil boni prteter causam," he could not 
have so far abstracted the principle of the cause from 
its unworthy supporters as, at the same time, to up- 
hold the one and despise the otliers. Looking back, 
indeed, from the advanced point where we are now 
arrived through tlic whole of his past career, we can- 
not fail to observe, pervading alt its apparent changes 
and incDnsistencies, an adherence to the original bias 
of his nature, a general consistency in the main, 
however shifting and contradictory the details, which 
had the effect of preserving, from Hrst to last, all his 
views and principles, upon the great subjects that 
interested him through life, essentially unchanged.' 

■ Colonel Stanhope, who saw clearly this leading character of 
Byron'smind, haa ihusjiialy described it; — " Lurd Byron's 

L always nilumcd to vcrtnin fiiol principles." 



At the worst, therefore, though allowing that, from 
disappointment or disgust, he might have been led to 
withdraw all personal participation in such a cause, 
in no case would he have shown himself a recreant 
to its principles ; and though too proud to have ever 
descended, like Egalit^, into the ranks of the people, 
he would have been far too consistent to pass, like 
Aifieri, into those of their enemies. 

After the failure of those hopes with which he had 
so sanguinely looked forward to the issue of the late 
struggle between Italy and her rulers, it may be well 
conceived what a relief it was to liim to turn his eyes 
to Greece, where a spirit was now rising such as he 
had himself imaged forth in dreams of song, but 
hardly could have even dreamed that he should live 
to see it realised. His early travels in that country 
had left a lasting impression on his mind ; and when- 
ever, as I have before remarked, his fancy for a roving 
life returned, it was to the regions about the " blue 
Olympus" he always fondly looked back. Since his 
adoption of Italy as a home, this propensity had in a 
great degree subsided. In addition to the sedatory 
effects of his new domestic tic, there had, at tliis 
time, grown upon him a degree of inertness, or 
indisposition to change of residence, which, ju the 
instance of his departure from Ravenna, was with 
some diiBculty surmounted. 

The unsettled state of life he was from thencefor- 
ward thrown into, by the precarious fortunes of those 
with whom he had connected himself, conspired with 
one or two other causes to revive within him all his 
fonner love of change and adventure ; nor is it won- 
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derfiil tliat to Greece, as offering bolh in their most 
exciting form, he Hhould turn eagerly his eyes, and 
at once kindle with a desire not only to witness, but 
perhaps share in, the present triumphs of Liberty 
on those very fields where he had already gatheren 
for immortality such memorials of her day long past. 

Among the causes that concurred with this senti- 
ment to determine him to the enterprise he nowmedi- 
lated, not the least powerful, undoubtedly, was the 
.supposition in his owu mind that the high tide of his 
poetical popularity had been for some time on the 
ebb. The utter failure of ihe Liberal, — in which, 
splendid as were some of liis own contributions to it, 
there were yet others from his pen hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding dross, — confirmed 
him fully in the notion that he had at last wearied out 
his welcome with the world; and, as the voice ot 
fame had become almost as necessary to him as the 
air he breathed, it was with a proud consciousness ol 
the yet untouched reserves of power within him he 
now saw that, if arrived at the end of <me path ot 
fame, there were yet others for him to strike into, 
still more glorious. 

That some such vent for the resources of his mind 
had long been contemplated by him appears from a 
letter of his to myself, in which it will be recollected 
he says, — "If I live ten years longer, you will see 
that it is not over with me. I don't mean in litera- 
ture, for that is nothing; and — it may seem odd 
enough to say — I do not think it was my vocation. 
But you will see that I shall do something, — the 
times and Fortune permitting, — that ' like the 
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CDsmc^onj of the world will puzzle the philosophers 
of all ages.' " He then adds this but too true and 
sad prognostic : — " But I douht wlicthermy coastitu- 
tion will hold out." 

His zeal in the cause of Italy, whose past history 
and literature seemed to call aloud fjr redress of her 
present vassalage and wrongs, would have, no doubt, 
led him to the same chivalrous self-devotion in her 
service, as he displayed afterwards in that of Greece. ' 
The disappointingis8ue,however, of that brief strug- 
gle is but too well known ; and this sudden wreck of 
a cause so promising pained liim the more deeply 
from his knowledge of some of the hrave and true 
hearts embarked in it. The disgust, indeed, which 
that abortive effort leA, behind, coupled with the opi- 
nion he had early formed of the '■ hereditary bonds- 
men" of Greece, had kept him for some time in a 
state of considerable doubt and misgiving as to their 
chances of ever working out their own enfranchise- 
ment; nor was it till the spring of this year, when, 
rather by the continuance of the struggle tlian by 
its actual success, some confidence had begun to be 
inspired in the trust-worthiness of the cause, that he 
had nearly made up his mind to devote himself to its 
aid. Tile only difficulty that still remained to retard 
or embarrass this resolution was the necessity it im- - 
posed of a temporary separation from Madame Guic- 
cioli, who was herself, as might be expected, anxious 
ti participate his perils, but whom it was impossible 
he could think of exposing to the chances of a life, 
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At the beginning of [he month of April he received 
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a visit from Mr. Blaquiere, who was then proceeding 
on a special mission to Greece, for the purpose of pro- 
curing for the Committee lately formed in London 
correct information as to the state and prospects of 
that country. It was among the instructions of this 
gentleman that he should touch at Genoa and com- 
municate with Lord Byron ; ond the following note 
will show how cordially the noble poet was disposed 
to enter into all the objects of the Committee. 

LETTEa519. TO MR. BLAQUIERE. 

" Albaro, April 5. 1823. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I shall be delighted to see you and your Greek 
friend, and the sooner the better. I have been 
expecting you for some time, — you will find me at 
home. I cannot express to you how much 1 feel 
interested in the cause, and nothing but the hopes I 
entertained of witnessing the liberation of Italy itself 
prevented me long ago from returning to do what 
little I could, as an individual, in that land which it 
is an honour even to have visited. 

" Ever yours truly, Noel Byron " 

Soon after this interview with their agent, a more 
direct communication on the subject was opened be- 
tween his Lordship and the Committee itself. 

Letter 520. TO MR. BOWRING. 

« Genoa, May 12. 1823 
" Sir, 

" I have great pleasure in acknowledging your 
letter, and the honour which the Committee have 



done me: — I shall end 
fidence by every means 
is to go up into the Levant 
be enabled to advance, if 
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to deserve tlieir con- 

my power. My first wish 

, where I might 

ise, at least the 



means of obtaining information which the Committee 
might be desirous of acting upon ; and my former 
residence in the country, my familiarity with the 
Italian language, (which is there universally spoken, 
or at least to the same extent as French in the more 
polished parts of the Continent,) and my not total 
ignorance of the Romaic, would afford me some 
advantages of experience. To this project the only 
objection is of a domestic nature, and I shall try to 
get over it; — if I fail in this, I must do what 1 can 
where I am ; hut it will be always a source of re- 
gret to me, to think that I might perhaps have done 
more for the cause on the spot. 

" Our last information of Captain Blaquiere is (rom 
Ancona, where he embarked with a fair wind for 
Corfu, on the 15th ult. ; he is now probably at his 
destination. My last letter from him personally 
was dated Rome ; he iiad been refused a passport 
through the Neapolitan territory, and returned to 
. strike up through Romagnafor Ancona: — little time, 
j however, appears to have been lost by the delay. 

" The principal material wanted by the Greeks 
appears to be, first, a park of field artillery — light, 
and fit for mountain-service ; secondly, gunpowder ; 
thirdly, hospital or medical stores. The readiest 
mode of transmission is, I hear, by Idra, addressed 

Begri, the minister. I meant to send up a 
uaotity of the two latter — no great deal 
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but enough for an individual to show his good wishes 
for tlic Greek Buccees,^ — but am pausing, because, 
in case I should go myself, I can take them with me. 
I do not nant to limit my own contribution to this 
merely, but more especially, if 1 can get to Greece 
myself, 1 should devote whatever resources I can 
muster of my own, to advancing the great objett. 
1 iun in correspondence with Signor Nicolas Karrel- 
las (well known to Mr. Hobhouse), who is now at 
Pisa; but bis latest advice merely stated, that tlie 
Greeks are at present employed in organising tbeir 
r'ntemo/ government, and the details of its adminis- 
tration : tills would seem to indicate security, but 
the war is however far from being terminated. 

" The Turks are an obstinate race, as all former 
wars have proved them, and will return to the 
charge for years to come, even if beaten, as It is to 
be hoped they will be. But in no case can the 
labours of the Committee be said to be in vain ; for 
in the event even of the Greeks being subdued, and 
dispersed, the funds which could be employed in 
succouring and gathering together the remnant, so 
as to alleviate in part tlieir distresses, and enable 
them to find or make a country (as so many emi- 
grants of other nations have been compelled to do), 
would ' bless both tliose who gave and those who 
took,' as the bounty both of justice and of mercy. 

" With regard to the formation of a brigade, (which 
Mr. Hobhouse hints at in his short letter of this 
day's receipt, enclosing the one to which I have the 
honour to reply,) I would presume to suggest — but 
merely as an opinion, resulting ratlier from the me- 



l&ncholy experience of the brigades embarlced in the 
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Columbian service than froia a 
fairly tried in Greece, — that the attention of the 
Commitlee had better perhaps be directed to the eni' 
ployment oioJficeTS of experience than tlie enrolment 
of raio Britisk soldiers, which latter are apt to be 
unruly, and not very serviceable, in irregular war- 
fare, by the side of foreigners. A small body of good 
officers, especially artillery ; an engineer, with quan- 
tity (such as the Committee might deem requisite) 
of stores of the nature n-hich Captain Blaquiere 
indicated as most wanted, would, I should conceive, 
be a highly useful accession. Officers, also, who 
had previously served in the Mediterranean would 
be preferable, as some knowledge of Italian is nearly 
indispensable. 

" It wouid also be as well that they should be 
aware, that they are not going ' to rougli it on a 
beef-steak and bottle of port,' — but that Greece — 
never, of late years, very plentifully stocked for a 
meta — is at present the country of all kinds of 
prinali&ru. This remark may seem superfluous ; but 
I have been led to it, by observing that many forei/fn 
officers, Italian, French, and even Germans (but_^«wr 
of the laOer'), have returned in disgust, imagining 
either that thej' were going up to make a party ol 
pleasure, or to enjoy full pay, speedy promotion, and 
a very moderate degree of duty. They complain, 
too, of having been ill received by the Government 
or inhabitants ; but numbers of these complainants 
were mere adventurers, attracted by a hope of com- 
mand and plunder, and disappointed of both. Those 
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Greeks I have seen strenuously deny the charge oi 
inhogpitality, and declare that they shared their 
pittance to the last crum with their foreign volun- 

I need not suggest to the Committee tlie very 
great advantage which must accrue to Great Britain 
tram the success of the Greeks, and their probable 
commercial relations with England in consequence ; 
because I feel persuaded that the first object of the 
Committee b their emancipation, without any 
interested views. But the consideration might weigh 
with the English people in general, in their present 
passion for every kind of speculation, — they need 
not cross the American seas, for one much belter 
worth their while, and nearer home. The resources 
even for an emigrant population, in the Greek islands 
alone, are rarely to be paralleled ; and the cheapneas 
of every kind of, not on/y necessary, but luxury, (that 
18 to say, luxury of nature,) fruits, wine, oil, &c. in a 
state of peace, are (ar beyond tlioae of the Cape, and 
Van Dieman's Land, and the other places of refuge, 
which the English people are searching for over the 
waters. 

" I beg that tl 
any and every way. If I am favoured with any in- 
structions, I shall endeavour to obey them to the 
letter, whether conformable to my own private 
opinion or not. 1 beg leave to add, personally, my 
respect for the gentleman whom I have the honour 
of addressing, 

" And am, Sir, your obliged. 
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■* P. S. The best refutation of Gell will be the 
active exertions of the Committee; — I am too 
a con tro vers! alist ; and 1 suspect that if Mr. 
Hobhouse have taken him in liaod, there will be 
little occasion for me to ' encumber him with help.' 
If I go op into the country, I will endeavour to 
transmit as accurate and impartial an account as 
circumstances will permit. 

" I shall write to Mr. KarrcUas, I expect intelli- 
gence from Captain Blatjuiere, who has promised 
me some early intimation from the seat of the Pro- 
visional Government. I gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to Lord Sydney Osborne, at Corfu; but as 
Lord S. is in the government service, of course his 
reception could only be a ci 



Lim»521. TO Mil. BOWRINC. 

" Gi;noB, May 21. 1823. 
"Sir, 

*' I received yesterday the letter of the Com- 
mittee, dated the 14th of March. What has occa- 
sioned the delay, I know not. It was forwarded by 
Mr. Galignani, from Paris, who stated that he had 
only had it in his charge four days, and that it was 
delivered to him by a Mr. Grattan. I need hardly 
suy that I gladly accede to the proposition of the 
Committee, and hold myself highly honoured by 
being deemed worthy to be a member. I have 
also to return my thanks, particularly to yourself, 
for the accompanying letter, which is e:itreme!y 
flattering. 
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Since I last wrote to jou, through the medium 
of Mr. Hobhouse, I have received and forwarded a 
letter from Captain Blaquiere to me, from Corfu, 
which will show how he geta on. Yesterday I fell 
in with two young Germans, survivors of General 
Nermann's band. Tliey arrived ut Genoa in the 
most deplorable state — without food — without a sou 
— without shoes. The Austriana had sent them out 
of their territory on their landing at Trieste ; and 
tlicy had been forced to come down to Florence, and 
had travelled from Leghorn here, witi) four Tuscan 
livres (about three francs) in their pockets. I have 
given tliem twenty Genoese ecudi (about a hundred 
and thirty-three livres, French money,) and new 
shoes, which will enable them to get to Switzerland, 
wliere they say that they have friends. A!l that they 
could rwse in Genoa, besides, was thirty sotts. They 
do not complain of tlie Greeks, but say that they 
have suffered more since their landing in Italy. 

" I tried their veracity, 1st, by their passports and 
papers ; 2dly, by topography, cross-questioning them 
about Arta, Argos, Athens, Missolonghi, Corinth, 
Sic; and, 3dly, in Somaic, of which I found one of 
them, at least, knew more than I do. One of them 
(they are both of good families) is a fine handsome 
young fello wuf three-and-lwenty — a Wiriembergher, 
and has a look of Sandtthoxa him — the other a Ba- 
varian, older and flat-faced, and less ideal, but a 
great, sturdy, soldier-like personage. The Wirtem- 
bergher was in the action at Arta, where the Phil- 
helleniats were cut to pieces after killing six bundred 
Tm-ks, they themselves being only a hundred and 
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fifty in number, opposed to about six or aeTen thou- 
sand; only eight escaped, and of them about three 
onlj survived; so that Genera! Normann 'posted 
nia ragamuffins where they were well peppered — 
not three of the hundred and fifty left alive— and 
they are for the town's end for life,' 

" These two left Greece by the direction of the 
Greeks. WhenChurschid Pacha over-run the Morea. 
the Greeks seem to have behaved well, in wishing to 
save their allies, when they thought that the game 
was up with themselves. This was in September 
last (1822): they wandered from island to island, 
and got from Milo to Smyrna, where the French 
consul gave them a passport, and a charitable captain 
a passage to Ancona, whence they got to Trieste, 
and were turned back by the Austrians. They 
complain only of the minister (who has always been 
an indifferent character) ; say that the Greeks light 
very well in their own way, but were at _first afraid 
to Jire their own cannon — but mended with prac- 
tice. 

" Adolphe (the younger) commanded at Navarino 
for a short time ; the other, a more material person, 
' the bold Bavarian in a luckless hour,' seems chiefly 
to lament a fast of three days at Argos, and the loss 
of twenty-five paras a day of pay in arrear, and some 
baggage at Tripolitza ; but takes his wounds, and 
marches, and battles in very good part. Both are 
very simple, full of naivete, and quite unpretending: 
they say the foreigners quarrelled among themselves, 
particularly the French with the Germans, which 
produced duels. 
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Greeks accept muBketa, but throw away 
bar/tmeCs, and will nol be disciplined. When these 
lada saw two Piedmontese regiments jesterdaj, 
they said, ' Ah ! if we had but t/iese two, we should 
have cleared the Morea:' in that case the Pied- 
iDDatese must have behaved better tliaa they did 
against the Austrians. They aeem to lay greai 
stress upon a few regular troops— say tliat tht 
Greeks have arms and powder in plenty, but wani 
victuals, hospital stores, and lint and linen, &c. anc 
money, very much. Altogether, it would be di£Gcu1i 
to show more practical philosophy than this reaiDOn' 
of our ' puir hill folk' have done; they do not seem 
the least cast down, and their way of presenting 
themselves was as simple and natural as could be. 
They said, a I>ane here had told them that an 
Englishnian, friendly to the Greek cause, was here, 
and that, as they were reduced to beg their way 
home, they thought they might as well begin with 
me. I write in haste to snatch the post. _ 

" Believe me, and truly, J 

" Your obliged, &c 9 
" P. S. I have, since I wrote this, seen theiS 
again. Count P. Gamba asked them to breakfast- 
One of tliem means to publish his Journal of the 
campaign. The Bavarian wonders a little that the 
Greeks are not quite the same with tliem of the 
time of Themistocles, (they were not then very 
tractable, by the by,) and at the difficulty of dia- 
dplining them ; but he is a ' bon liomme' and a lac- 
and a little lite Dugald Dalgetty, who would 
insist upon the erection of ' a sconce on the hill of 





Drumsnab,' or whatever it was; — the other a 
to wonder at nolhing." 



"May 17. 1923, 

" My voyage to Greece will depend upon the 
Greek Committee (in England) partly, and partly 
on the instructions which some persons 
Greece on a private mission may be pleased lo 
BCnd me. I am a member, lately elected, of the 
said Committee ; and my object in going up would 
be to do any Httle good in my power; — but as 
there are some pros and cons on the subject, with 
regard to how far the intervention of strangers may 
be advisable, I know no more than I tell you ; but 
we shall probably hear something soon Irom Eng- 
land and Greece, which may be more decisive. 

" With regard to the late person (Lord London- 
derry), whom you hear that I have attacked, I can 
only say that a bad minister's memory is as much an 
object of investigation as his conduct while alive,— 
for his measures do not die with him like a private 
individual's notions. He is a matter of hiitory; and, 
wherever I find a tyrant or a villain, / tcill mark him. 
I attacked him no more than I had been wont to do. 
As to the Liberal, — it was a publication set up for 
the advantage of a persecuted author and a very 
worthy man. But it was foolish in me to engage in 
it; and bo it has turned out— for I have hurt myself 
without doing much good to those for whose benefit 
it was intended. 



I 
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it will n 



rdo- 



-you' 



■iU 



'■ Do not defend me 
only make i/ourselfi 

" Mine are neither to be diminished nor softened, 
but they may be overtlirown ; and there are events 
which may occur, less improbable than those which 
have happened in our time, that may reverse the 
present state of things — nous verrons. 

" I send you this gossip that you may laugh at it. 



which is all it is good for, if 
much. I shall be delighted to i 
it will be melancholy, should 
moment. 

" Ever yours. 



even good for s 
ee you again ; but 
it be only for a 

N. B." 



It being now decided that Lord Byron should 
proceed forthwith to Greece, all the necessary pre- 
parations for his departure were hastened. One of 
his first steps was to write to Mr. Trelawney, who 
was then at Rome, to request that he would accom- 
pany him. " You must have heard," be says, " diat 
I am going to Greece — why do you not come to 
me? I can do nothing without you, and am exceed- 
ingly anxious to see you. Pray, come, for I am at 
last determined to go to Greece: — it is the ordy 
place I was ever contented in. I am serious ; and 
did not write before, as I might have given you a 
journey for nothing. They all say I can be of use 
to Greece ; I do not know how — nor do they ; but, 
at all events, let us go." 

A physician, acquainted with surgery, being con- 
sidered a necessary part of his suite, he requested 
of his own medical attendant at Genoa, Dr. Alt 
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ander, to provide him with such a person; and, on 
the reeommendBtion of this gentleman, Dr. Bruno, 
a young man who had just left the university with 
considerable reputation, was engaged. Among other 
preparations for his expedition, lie ordered tliree 
Bplehdid helmets to be made, — with his never for- 
gotten crest engraved upon them, — for himself and 
the two friends who were to accompany him. In 
this little circumstance, which in England (where 
the ridiculous is so much better understood than the 
heroic) excited some sneers at the time, we have 
one of the many instances that occur amusingly 
through his life, to confirm the quaint but, as 
applied to him, true observation, that " the child is 
father to the man;" — the characteristics of these 
two periods of life being in him so anomalously 
transposed, that while the passions and ripened 
views of the man developed themselves in his boy- 
hood, so the easily pleased fancies and vanities of 
the boy were for ever breaking out among the most 
serious moments of his manhood. The same school- 
boy whom we found, at the beginning of the first 
volume, boasting of his intention to raise, at some 
future time, a troop of horse in black armour, to be 
called Byron's Blacks, was now seen trying on with 
delight his fine crested helmet, and anticipating the 
deeds of glory he was to achieve under its plumes. 
At the end of May a letter arrived from 
Mr, Blaquiere communicating to him very favour- 
able intelligence, and requesting that he would as 
much as possible liasten his departure, as he was 
now anxiously looked for, and would be of the 
■ * 
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greatesl service. However encouraging this sum- 
mons, and thougli Lord Byron, thus called upon 
from all sides, had now determined to give freet; 
the aid which all deemed so essential, it is pldn 
from his letters that, in the cool, sagacious view 
which he himself took of the whole subject, so far 
agreeing with these enthusiasts in tlieir high 
eitimatc of his personal services, he had not yet 
even been able to perceive any definite way in 
which those services could, with any prospect of 
permanent utility, be applied. 

For an insight into the true state of his mind at 
this crisis, the following observations of one who 
watched him with eyes quickened by anxiety will be 
found, perhaps, to afford the clearest and most certain 
clue. " At this time," says the Contessa Guiccioli, 
" Lord Byron again turned his thoughts to Greece; 
and, excited on every side by a thousand combining 
circumstances, found himself, almost before he had 
time to form a decision, or well know what he was 
doing, obliged to set out for that country. But, not- 
withstanding his affection fur those regions, — not- 
withstanding the consciousness of his own moral 
energies, which made him say always that ' a man 
ought to do something more fqr society than write 
verses,' — notwithstanding the attraction which the 
object of this voyage must necessarily have for his 
noble mind, and that, moreover, he was resolved 
to return to Italy within a few months, — notwith- 
standing all this, every person who was near him 
at the time can bear witness to the struggle which 
his mind underwent (however much he endeavoured 



I hide it), as the period fixed for his departure 
approached."* 

In addition to the Tagueoess which this want of 
any defined object so unsatisfactorily threw round the 
enterprise before him, he had also a sort of ominous 
presentiment — natural, perhaps, to one of hia tem- 
perament under such circumstances — that he was 
but fulfilling his own doom in this expedition, and 
should die in Greece. On the evening before the 
departure of his friends. Lord and Lady B • *, from 
Genoa, he called upon them for the purpose of 
taking leave, and sat conversing for some time. He 
was evidently in low spirits, and afler expressing his 
regret that they should leave Genoa before his own 
time of sailing, proceeded to speak of bis intended 
voyage in a tone full of despondence. " Here," said 
he, " we are ail now together — but when, and where, 
shall we meet again? I have a sort of boding that 
we see each other for the last time ; as something 
tells me I shall never again return firom Greece." 



" Faallon 
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Having contmued a little longer in this melancholy 
strain, he leaned his head upon the arm of the 8o^ 
on which they were seated, and, bursting into tears, 
wept for some minutes with uncontrollable feeling. 
Tliough he had been talking only with Lady B " •, 
all who were present in tlie room observed, and 
were aifected by his emotion, while he himselfi 
apparently ashamed of his weakness, endeavoured to 
turn off attention from it by some ironical remark, 
spoken with a sort of hysterical laugh, upon the 
effects of " nervousness," 

He had, previous to tliis conversation, presented to 
each of the party some little farewell gifi; — a book 
to one, a print from his bust by Bartolini to another, 
andtoLadyB " • acopy of his Armenian Grammar, 
which had some manuscript remarks of his own on 
the leaves. In now parting with her, liaving be^ed, 
as a memorial, some trifle which she had worn, the 
lady gave him one of her rings; in return for which 
he took a pin from his breast, containing a small 
cameo of Napoleon, which he said had long been his 
companion, and presented it to her Ladyship. 

The next day Lady B • • received from him the 
following note. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF B * •. 

" Albaro, JiuiB 2. 1823. 

" My dear Lady B • •, 

' I am superstitious, and have recollected that 
memorials with a poiTit are of less fortunate augury ; 
J will, therefore, request you to accept, instead of the 
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P'h, the enclosed chain, which is of so slight a value 
that you neeil not hesitate. As you wished fo 
something worn, I can only say, tJiat it has been 
worn oflener and longer than the other. It is of 
Venetian manufacture; and the only peculiarity 
about it is, that it could only be ohtaioed at or irom 
Venice. At Genoa they have none of the same 
kind. I also enclose a ring, which I would wish 
Alfred to keep; it is too large to wear; but is 
formed of lava, and so far adapted to the fire of his 
years and character. You will perhaps have the 
goodness to acknowledge the receipt of this note, 
and send back the pin (for good luck's sake), which 
1 shall value much more for having been a night in 
your custody. 

" Ever and faithfully your obliged, &c. 
" P. S. I hope your nerves are well to-day, and 
will continue to flourish." 



In the mean time the preparations for his 
expedition were in progress. With tlie aid of his 
banker and very sincere friend, Mr. Barry, of Genoa, 
he was enabled to raise the large sums of money 
necessary for his supply ; — 10,000 crowns in specie, 
and 40,000 crowns in bills of exchange, being the 
amount of what he took with him, and s portion of 
this having been raised upon his furniture and books, 
oa which Mr. Barry, as I understand, advanced a 
sum far beyond their worth. An English brig, tlie 
Hercules, had been freighted to convey himself and 
hiB suite, which consisted, at this time, of Count 
Gamba, Mr. Trelawney, Dr. Bruno, and eight 
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domestics. There were also aboard five horses, suf- 
ficient arms and ammunition for the use of his own 
party, two one-pounders belonging to his schooner, 
the Bolivar, which he had left at Genoa, and medi- 
cine enough for the supply of a thousand men for a 

The following letter to the Secretary of the Greek 
Committee announces his approaching departure. 



■ LrrTCii52S. TO MR. BOWRINC. ^H 

' "July 7. 182^^ 

" We sail on the 12th for Greece. — I have had a 
letter from Mr. Blaquiere, too long for present tran- 
scription, but very satisfactory. The Greek Go- 
vernment expects me without delay. 

" In conform! ty to the desires of Mr. B. and other 
correspondents in Greece, I have to suggest, with 
all deference to the Committee, that a remittance of 
even ' len /Aowiand pounds only' (Mr. B.'s expres- 
sion) would be of the greatest service to the Greek 
Governmen-t at present. I have also to recommend 
strongly the attempt of a loan, for which there will 
be offered a sufficient security by deputies now on 
their way to England. In the mean time, I hope 
that the Committee will be enabled to do something 
effectual, 

« For my own part. I mean to carry up, in cash or 
credits, above eight, and nearly nine thousand pounds 
sterhng, which I am enabled to do by funds I have 
in Italy, and credits in England. Of tliia sum I 
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'must neccBsarily resen'e a portion for the subsist 
ence of myself and suite ; tlie rest I am willing to 
apply in the manner which seems most likely to be 
useful to the cause — having of course some gua- 
rantee or assurance, that it will not be misapplied to 
any individual specuktion. 

" If I remain in Greece, which will mainly depend 
upon the presumed probable utility of my presence 
there, end of the opinion of the Greeks themselves 
as to its propriety — in short, if I am welcome to 
them, I shall continue, during my residence at least, 
to apply such portions of my income, present and 
future, as may forward the olgect — that is to say, 
wliat I can spare for that purpose. Privations I can, 
or at least could once bear — abstinence I am ac- 
customed to — and as to fatigue, I was once a 
tolerable traveller. What I may be now, I cannot 
tell — but I will try. 

" I await the commands of the Committee — Ad- 
drees to Genoa — the letters will be forwarded me, 
wherever I may be, by my bankers, Messrs. Webb 
and Barry. It would have given me pleasure lo 
have had some more defined instructions before I 
went, but these, of course, rest at the option of the 
Committee. I have the honour to be, 

" Youra obediently, &c. 

" P. S. Great anxiety is expressed for a printing 
press and types, &c, I have not the time to provide 
them, but recommend this to the notice of the Com- 
mittee. I presume the types must, partly at least, 
be Greek ; they wish to publish papers, and perhaps 
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a Journal, probably in Romaic, wicti Italian trail 
lations." 

All was now ready ; and on the I3th of July hin 

self and his whole party slept on board the Hercule 
About sunrise the next morning they succeeded 
clearing the port ; but there was little wind, and thi 
remaiued in sight of Genoa the whole day. H 
night was a bright moonlight, but the wind hi 
become stormy and adverse, and they were, for 
xhort time, in serious danger. Lord Byron, who r 
mained on deck during the storm, was employf 
anxiously, with the aidofsuchof hissuiteas were ft 
disabled by sea-sickness from helping him in pr 
venting further mischief to the horses, which, havii 
been badly secured, had broken loose and injuri 
each other. AAer making head against the wind fi 
three or four hours, the captain was at last obliged i 
steer back to Genoa, and re-entered the port at six ; 
the morning. On landing again, afler this unpri 
mising commencement of his voyage, Lord Bjrt 
(says Count Gamba) " appeared thoughtfiil, andr 
marked that he considered a bad beginning a favoii 

It has been already, I believe, mentioned tbg 
lunong the superstitions in which he chose to indulg 
the supposed unluckiness of Friday, as a day for tl 
commencement of any work, was one by which h 
almost always, allowed himself to be influenced. S« 
after his arrival at Pisa, a lady of his acquaintani 
happening to meet him on the road from her houi 
as she was herself returning thither, and supposii 




that he had been to make her a vigit, requested that 
he would go back with her. " I have not been to 
your house," he answered ; " for, just before I got to 
the door, I remembered that it was Friday ; and, not 
liking to make my first visit on a Friday, I turned 
back." It is even related of him that he once sent 
away a Genoese tailor whu brought him home a new 
coat on the same ominous day. 

With all this, strange to say, lie set sail for Greece 
on a Friday : — and though, by those who have any 
leaning to this superstitious fancy, the result maybe 
thought but too sadly confirmatory of the omen, it is 
plain that either the influence of the superstition over 
his own mind was slight, or, in the excitement of self' 
devotion under which he now acted, was forgotten. 
In truth, notwithstanding his encouraging speech to 
Count Gamba, the forewarning he now felt of his 
approaching doom seems to have been far too deep 
and serious to need the aid of any such accessory. 
Having expressed a wish, on relanding, to visit his 
own palace, which he had left to the care of Mr. 
Barry during his absence, and from which Madame 
Guiccioli had early tliat morning departed, he now 
proceeded thither, accompanied by Count Gamba 
alone. " His conversation," says this gentleman, 
" was somewhat melancholy on our way to Albaro : 
he spoke much of his past life, and of the uncertainty 
of the future. ' Where,' said he, ' shall we be in a 
year?' — It looked (adds his friend) like a melan- 
choly foreboding ; for, on the same day, of the same 
month, in the next year, he was carried to the tomb 
of his ancestors." 
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Jt took nenrly the wliole of the ilaj to repair tlie 
damagea of their vessel; end thegreaterpart of this 
interval was passed by Lord Byron, in company with 
Mr, Barry, at some gardens near the city. Here his 
conversation, as this gentleman informs me, took the 
same gloomy turn. That he had not Axed to go to 
England, in preference, seemed one of his deep re- 
grets ; and so hopeless were the yiewa he expressed 
of the whole enterprise before him, that, as it ap- 
peared to Mr. Barry, nothing but a devoted sense of 
duty and honour could have determined him to 
persist in it. 

In the evening of that day they set sail ; — and now, 
fairly launched in the cause, and disengaged, as it 
were, from liis former state of existence, the natural 
power of his spirit to shake off pressure, whether 
from within or without, began instantly to display 
itself. According to the report of one of his feUow- 
voyagers, though so clouded while on shore, no soooer 
did he find himself, once more, bounding over the 
waters, tlian all the light and life of his better nature 
shone forth. In the breeze that now bore him 
towards hia beloved Greece, the voice of his youth 
seemed again to speak. Before the titles of hero, 
of benefactor, to which lie now aspired, that of poet, 
however pre-eminent, faded into nothing. His love 
of freedom, his generosityj his thirst for the new and 
adventurous,— all were re-awakened; and even the 
bodings that still lingered at the bottom of his heart 
but made the course before him more precious from 
his consciousness of its brevity, and from the high 




and self-ennobling resolution he had now taken t< 
turn what yet remained of it gloriously t( 
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After a passage of five days, they reached 
Leghorn, at which place it was thought necessary to 
touch, for the purpose of taking on board a supply 
of gunpowder, and other English goods, not to be 
had elsewhere. 

It would have been the wish of Lord Byron, in 1 
new path he had now marked out for himself, to c 
connect from his name, if possible, all those poetical 
associations, which, by throwing a character of ri 
mance over the step he was now taking, might have 
a tendency, as he feared, to impair its practical 
utility ; and it is, perhaps, hardly saying too much 
for hia sincere zeal in the cause to assert, that he 
would willingly at this moment have sacrificed his 
whole fame, aa poet, for even the prospect of an equi- 
valent renown, as philanthropist and liberator. How 
TMn, however, was the thouglit that he could thus 
supersede his own glory, or cause the fame of the 
lyre to be forgotten in that of tiie sword, was made 
manifest to him by a mark of homage which reached 
him, while at Leg! lorn, from the hands of one of the 
only two men of the age who could contend with him 
in tlie universality of his literary fame. 

Already, as has been seen, an exchange of cour- 
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tesiea, founded upon mutual admiration, had taken 
place between Lord Byron and thegreat poet of Ger- 
many, Goethe, Of this intercourse between two such 
men, — the former as brief a light in the world's eyes, 
as the latter h^ been long and steadily luminous, — 
an account has been by the venerable survivor put on 
record, which, as a fit preliminary to the letter I am 
about to give, I shall here insert in as faithful a trans- 
lation as it has been in my power to procure. 

■' GOETHE AND BYRON. 

" The German poet, who, down to the latest 
period of his long life, had been always anxious to 
acknowledge the merits of his literary predecessors 
and contemporaries, because he has always con- 
sidered this to be the surest means of cultivating 
his own powers, could not but have his attention 
attracted to the great talent of the noble Lord almost 
from his earliest appearance, and uninterruptedly 
watched the progress of his mind throughout the 
great works which be unceasingly produced. It was 
immediately perceived by him that the public ap- 
preciation of his poetical merits kept pace with the 
rapid succession of hia writings, Tlic joyful sym- 
pathy of others would have been perfect, bad not 
the poet, by a life marked by self-dissatisfaction, and 
the indulgence of strong passions, disturbed the en- 
joyment which his infinite genius produced. But his 
German admirer was not led astray by this, or pre- 
vented from following with close attention both his 
works and his life in all their eccentricity. These 
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" These endeavours of the German did not remain 
unknawn to the Englieliman, of which his poems 
contain unambiguous proofs ; and he also availed 
himself of the means afforded by various travellers, 
to forward some friendly salutation to his unknown 
admirer. At length n manuscript Dedication of 
Sardanapaliis, in the most complimentary terms, 
was forwarded to him, with an obliging enquiry 
whether it might be prefixed to the tragedy. The 
German, who, at his advanced age, was conscious of 
his own powers and of their effects, could only grate- 
fully and modestly consider this Dedication as the 
expression of an inexhaustible intellect, deeply feel- 
ing and creating its ownohject. He was by no means 
dissatisfied when, after a long delay, Sardanapalus 
appeared without the Dedication ; and was made 
happy by the possession of a fac-simile of it, en- 
graved on stone, which he considered a precious 
memorial. 

" The noble Lord, however, did not abandon his 
purpose of proclaiming to the world hia valued 
kindness towards his German contemporary and 
brother poet, a precious evidence of which was 
placed in front of the tragedy of Werner. It will 
be readily believed, when so unhoped for an honour 
was conferred upon the German poet, — one seldom 
experienced in life, and that too from one himself 
so highly distinguished,^ he was by no means re- 
luctant to express the high esteem and sym|)a- 
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thiiing gentiment with which his unsurpassed con- 
temporary had inspireil him. The task was difEcult, 
and was found tlie mare so, the more it was contem- 
plated ; — for what can be said of one whose un- 
&thomable qualities are not to be reached by words? 
But when a young gentleman, Mr. Sterling, of 
pleasing person and excellent character, in the 
spring of 1823, on a journey from Genoa to 
Weimar, delivered a few lines under the hand of 
the great man as an introduction, and when the 
report was soon af^cr spread that the noble Peer 
was about to direct his great mind and various 
power to deeds of sublime daring beyond the ocean, 
there appeared to be no time left for further delay, 
and the following lines were hastily written * : — 



' Ein rrcundlkh Wort kommt eJnei nach dem uidem 
Van Siiden her und bringt uns frohe Stunden; 
£a rati uns auf luni EdElsten lu wandem, 
Nich iat der Geiat, doch iat der Fuss gebunden. 
■h so Ung bcglritot, 
n die Feme sagen? 
[nnersten bestreilel, 
:(ite Web zu tragen. 
no er ticb selbst erapfindet ! 
h begluckl la nennen. 



" Wie soil idi dem, den 
Nun eiwBs Tranlich'a 
Ihro der aich ielbsl in 
Stalk uigewohnl daa 

" Wohl sej ihm doch, i 
Er wage lelbst sidi h< 
Wenn Muwnkrad dit 
DdJ wie ich ihn erkai 
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" The verses reached Genoa, but the excellent 
. friend to whom they were addressed was already 
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gone, and to a distance, as it appeared, inaccessible. 
Driven back, however, by storms, he landed at 
Leghorn, where these cordial lines reached him 
just OB he was about to embark, on the 24'th of 
July, 1823. He had barely time to answer by a 
well-filled page, which the possessor has preserved 
among his most precious papers, as the worthiest 
evidence of the connection that had been formed. 
Affecting and delightful as was such a document, 
and justifying the most lively hopes, it has acquired 
now the greatest, though most painful value, from 
the untimely death of the lolly writer, which adds a 
peculiar edge to the grief felt generally throughout 
the whole moral and poetical world at his loss : for 
we were warranted in hoping, that when his great 
deeds should have been achieved, we might person- 
ally have greeted in him the pre-eminent intellect, 
the happily acquired friend, and the most humane 
of conquerors. At present we can only console 
ourselves with the conviction that his country will 
at last recover fjom that violence of invective and 
reproach which has been so long raised against him, 
and will learn to understand that the dross and lees 
of the age and the individual, out of which even the 
best have to elevate themselves, are but perishable 
and transient, while the wonderful glory to which he 
in the present and through all future ages has ele- 
vated his country, will be as boundless in its splen- 
dour as it is incalculable in its consequences. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the nation, which can 
boast of so many great names, will class him amoDg 
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the first of those tlirough whom she has acquired 
•uch glory," 

The following is Lord Byron's answer to the com- 
, municatioQ above mentioned from Goethe: — 

LiTii»524. TO GOETHE, 

" Leghorn, July 24. IB23. 

" Illufltrious Sir, 

" I cannot thank you as you ought to be thanked 
for the hnes which my young friend, Mr. Sterling, 
sent me of yours ; and it would but ill become me 
to pretend to exchange verses with him who, for 
htly years, has been the undisputed sovereign of 
European hterature. You must therefore accept 
my most sincere acknowledgments in prose — and 
in hasty prose too ; for 1 am at present on my 
voyage to Greece once more, and surrounded by 
hurry and bustle, which hardly allow a moment 
even to gratitude and admiration to express them- 

" I sailed from Genoa some days ago, was driven 
back by a gale of wind, and have since sailed again 
and arrived here, ' Leghorn,' this morning, to re- 
ceive on board some Greek passengers for their 
struggling country. 

" Here also I found your lines and Mr. Sterling's 
letter; and I could not have had a more favourable 
omen, a more agreeable surprise, than a word of 
Goethe, written by his own hand. 

I am returning to Greece, to see if I can be at 




my little use there : if ever I come back, I will paj 
a vigit to Weimar, to otTer the sincere honr.age of one 
of the many millions of your admirers. I have the 
honour to be, ever and most, 

" Your obliged, 

" Noel Byhon." 

From Leghorn, vrhere his Lordship was joined by 
Jfr. Hamilton Browne, he set sail on the 24'th of July, 
andt after about ten days of most favourable weather, 
cast anchor at Argostoli, the chief port of Cepha- 
lonia. 

It had been thought expedient that Lord Byron 
should, with the view of informing himself correctly 
respecting Greece, direct his course, in the first in- 
stance, to one of the Ionian islands, from whence, as 
from a post of observation, he might be able to ascer- 
tain the exact position of aifairs before he landed on 
the continent. For this purpose it had been recom- 
mended that either Zaiite or Cephalonia should be 
selected; and his choice was chiefly determined 
towards the latter island by his knowledge of the 
talents and liberal feelings of the Resident, Colonel 
Napier. Aware, however, that, in the yet doubtful 
aspect cf the foreign policy of Ei^land, his arrival 
thus on an expedition so declaredly in aid of insur- 
rection might have the eSect of embarrassing the 
existing authorities, he resolved to adopt such a line 
of conduct as would be the least calculated either to 
compromise or offend them. It was with this view 
be now thought it prudent not to land at Argostoli, 
but to await on board his vessel such information 
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from the Government of Greece as should e 
decide upon his further movements. 
The arrival of a persoa so celebrated at Argostoli 
eKcited naturally a lively sensation, as well among 
the Greeks as the English of that place ; and the 
first approaches towards intercourse between the 
latter and their noble visiter were followed instantly, 
on both sides, by that sort of agreeable surprise which, 
from the false notions they had preconceived of each 
other, was to be expected. His countrymen, who, 
from the exaggerated stories they had so often 
heard of his misanthropy and especial horror of the 
English, expected their courtesies to be received 
with a haughty, if not insulting coldness, found, on 
the contrary, in all hb demeanour a degree of open 
and cheerful afiability which, calculated, as it was, 
to charm under any circumstances, was to them, 
expecting so much the reverse, peculiarly fascina- 
ting; — while he, on his side, even sttll more sensi- 
tively prepared, by a long course of brooding over 
his own fancies, for a cold and reluctant reception 
from his countrymen, found himself greeted at once 
with a welcome so cordial and respectful as not 
only surprised and flattered, but, it was evident, 
sensibly touched him. Among other hospitalities 
accepted by him was a dinner with the officers of 
the garrison, at which, on his health being drunk, 
he is reported to have said, in returning thanks, 
that " he was doubtful whether he could express his 
sense of the obligation as he ought, having been so 
the practice of speaking a foreign language 




that it was with some difficulty he could convey the 
whole force of what he felt in his own. " 

Having despatched messengers to Corfu asd Mis- 
GOlonghi in quest of information, he resolved, while 
waiting their return, to employ his time in a journey 
to Ithaca, which island is separated from that ofCe- 
phalonia but by a narrow strait. On his way to 
Vathi, the chief city of the island, to which place he 
had been invited, and his journey hospitably facili- 
tated, by the Resident, Captain Knox, he paid a 
visit to the mouQtain-cave in which, according to 
tradition, Ulysses deposited the presents of the 
Phteacians. " Lord Byron (says Count Gamba) 
ascended to the grotto, but the steepness and height 
prevented him from reaching the remains of the 
Castle. I myself experienced considerable difficulty 
in gaining it. Lord Byron sat reading in the grotto, 
but fell asleep. I awoke liim on my return, and he 
said that I had interrupted dreams more pleasant 
than ever he had before in his life." 

Though unchanged, since he first visited these 
regions, in his preference of the wild charms ot 
Nature to all the classic associations of Art and 
History, he yet joined with much interest in any 
pilgrimage to those places which tradition had s; 
tified. At the Fountain of Arethusa, one of the 
spots of tliis kind which he visited, a repast had 
been prepared for himself and his party by the 
Resident; and at the School of Homer,- 
reraains beyond Chioni are called, — he met with a 
old reiiigee bishop, whom he had know 
yean before in Livadia, and with whom he now 
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of those times, with a rapidity and iresh- 
rccollection with which the memory of the 
Lop could but ill keep pace. Neither did 
the traditional Baths of Penelope escape his research; 
and " however sceptical (says a lady, who, soon after, 
follDwedhiBfootBteps,)hemight have been as to these 
■upposed localities, he never oifended tlie natives by 
any objection to the reality of their fancies. On 
the contrary, his politeness and kindness won the 
respect and admiration of all those Greek gentle- 
men who saw him ; and to me they spoke of him 
with enthusiasm." 

Those benevolent views by which, even more, 
perhaps, than by any ambition of renown, he proved 
himself to be actuated in his present course, had, 
during his short stay at Ithaca, opportunities of dift- 
closing themselves. On learning that a number of 
poor families had fleil thither from Scio, Patras, and 
other parts of Greece, he not only presented to the 
Commandant three thousand piastres for their relief, 
hut by his generosity to one family in particular, 
which had once been in a state of affluence at PatraK, 
enabled them to repair tlieir circumstances and again 
live in comfort. " The eldest girl (says the lady 
whom I have already quoted) became afterwards 
the mistrtss of the school formed at Ithaca; and 
neither she, her sister, nor mother, could ever speak 
of Lord Byron without the deepest fueling of grati- 
tude, and of regret for his too premature death." 

After occupying in this excursion about eight days, 
he had again established himself on board the Her- 
cules, when one of the messengers whom he had 
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deepatched returned, bringing a letter to hira from 
the brave Marco Botzari, whom lie had left among 
the mountains of Agra&, preparing for that attack 
in which he so gloriously tell. The following are 
the terms in which this heroic chief wrote to Lord 
Byron : — 

" Tour letter, and that of the venerable Ignazio, 
have filled me with joy. Your Excelleacy is ex- 
actly the person of whom we stand in need. Let 
nothing prevent you from coming into (his part of 
Greece. The enemy threatens us in great number ; 
but, by Ihe help of God and your Excellency, they 
shall meet a suitable resistance. 1 shall have some- 
thing to do to-night against a corps of six or seven 
thousand Albanians, encamped close to this place. 
"ITie day after to-morruw I will set out witli a few 
chosen companions, to meet your Excellency. Do 
not delay. I thank you for the good opinion you 
have of my fellow-citizens, which God grant you will 
not find ill-founded ; and 1 thank you still more for 
the care you liave so kindly taken of them, 

" Believe me," 4c. 

In the expectation that Lord Byron would proceed 
fbrthwith to Missolonghi, it had been the intention of 
Botzari, as the above letter announces, to leave the 
army, and hasten, with a few of his brother warriors, 
to receive their noble ally on his landing in a manner 
worthy of the generous mission on which he came. 
The above letter, however, preceded but by a few 
hours his death. That very night he penetrated, 
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In these last few seotences is described briefly the 
position in which Lord Byron was now placed, and 
in which the coolness, foresight, and self-posscsEion 
he displayed sulHciently refute the notion that even 
the highest powers of imuginstion, whatever effect 
they may sometimes produce on the moral tempera- 
ment, are at all incompatible with the sound prac- 
tical good sense, the steadily balanced views, which 
the business of active life requires. 

The great difficulty, to an observer of the state oi 
Greece at this crisis, was to be able dearly to distin- 
guish between what was real and what uas merely 
apparent in those tests by which the probability of 
her future success or failure was to be judged. With 
a Government little more than nominal, having 
neither authority nor resources, its executive and 
legislative branches being openly at variance, and 
the supplies that ought to fill its exchequer being 
interceptedby the military Chiefs, who, as they were, 
in most places, collectors of the revenue, were able 
to rob by authority ; — with that curse of all popular 
enterprises, a multiplicity of leaders, each selfishly 
pursuing his own objects, and ready to make the 
sword the umpire of their claims ; — with a fleet 
furnished by private adventure, and therefore pre- 
carious; and an army belonging rather to its Chiefs 
than to the Government, and, accordingly, trusting 
more to plunder than to pay ; — with all these 
principles of mischief, and, as it would seem, ruin 
at the very heart of the struggle, it had yet per- 
severed, whicli was in itself victory, through three 
trying campaigns; and at this moment presented. 




m the midst of all its apparent weakness and 
distraction, some elements of success which both ac- 
counted for what had hitherto been effected, and gave 
a hope, with more favouring circmnstances, of some- 
thing nobler jet to come. 

Besides the never-failing encouragement which the 
incapacity oftheir enemies afforded them, the Greeks 
derived also from the geographical conformation of 
their country those same advantages with which na- 
ture had blessed their great ancestors, and which had 
contributed mainly perhaps to the formation, as well 
BS maintenance, of their high national character. 
Islanders and mountaineers, they were, by their very 
position, heirs to the blessings of freedom and com- 
merce ; nor had the spirit of either, through all their 
long slavery and sufferings, ever wholly died away. 
They had also, luckily, in a political as well as reli- 
gious point of view, preserved that sacred line of dis- 
tinction between themselves and their conqueror? 
which a fond fidelityto an ancient church could alone 
have maintained for them ; — keeping thus holily b 
reserve, against the hour of struggle, that most stir- 
ring of all the excitements to which Freedom can 
appeal when she points to her flame rising out of the 
censer of Religion. In addition to these, and all the 
other moral advantages included in them, for which 
the Greeks were indebted to tl 
position, is to be taken also into 
sympathy they had every right t< 

as soon as their exertions in their own cause should 
justify the confidence that it would he something 
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them.* 

to have been the chief features of hope 
which the state of Greece, at this moment, preseoted. 
But though giving promiae, perhaps, of a lengthened 
continuance of the struggle, they, in tliat very 
promise, postponed indefinitely the period of its 
success ; and checked and counteracted as were 
these auspicious appearances by the manifold and 
inherent evils above enumerated, — by a consider- 
ation, too, of the resources and obstinacy of the still 
powerful Turk, and of the little favour with which it 
was at all probable that the Courts of Europe would 
ever regard the attempt of any people, under any cir- 
cumstances, to be their own emancipators, — none, 
assuredly, but a most sanguine spirit could indulge 
in the dream that Greece would be able to work out 
her own liberation, or that aught, indeed, hut a 
tbrtuitous concurrence of poiitical circumstances 
could ever accomplish it. Like many other such 
contests between right and might, it was a cause 
destmed, ail felt, to be successful, but at its own ripe 
houri — a cause which individuals might keep alive, 
hut which events, wholly independent of them, alone 
could accomplish, and which, after the hearts, an 
hopes, and lives of all its bravest defenders had been 
wasted upon it, would at last to other hands, and 
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tfaii crisis, eiecuted with all that commsnd of the subject which 
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Leake's " Bistarica] Outline of ilie Creek Revolulion." 



even to other meaos than those contemplated by its 
first champions, owe its completion. 

That Lord Byron, on a nearer view of the state of 
Greece, saw it much in the light I have here re- 
garded it in, his letters leave no room to doubL 
Neither was the impression he had early received of 
the Greeks themselves at all improved by the pre- 
sent renewal of his acquaintance with them. Though 
making full allowance for the causes that had pro- 
duced their degeneracy, he still saw that they were 
grossly degenerate,andmust be dealt with and counted 
upon accordingly. " I am oFSt Paul's opinion," said 
he, " that there is no ditfurence between Jews and 
Greeks, — the character of both being equally vile." 
With such means and materials, the work of regener- 
ation, he knew, must be slow ; and the hopelessness he 
therefore felt as to the chances of ever connecting 
his name with any essential or permanent benefit to 
Greece, gives to the sacrifice he now made of him- 
self a far more touching interest than had the con- 
sciousness of dying for some great object been at 
once his incitenient and reward. He but looked 
upon himself, — to use a favourite illustration of his 
own, — as one of the many waves that must break 
and die upon the shore, before the tide they help to 
advance can reach its full mark. " What signifies 
Self," was his generous thought, " if a single spark of 
that which would be worthy of the past can be 
bequeathed unquenchedly to the future?"* Such 
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was the devoted feeling with which he embarked in 
the cause of Italy; and these words, whith, had they 
remained vidy words, the unjust world would have 
pronounced but an idle boast, have now received 
&om his whole course in Greece a practical com- 
ment, which gives them all the right of truth to be 
engraved solemnly on his tomb. 

Though with so little hope of being able to serve 
eigaaliy the cause, the task of at least lightening, by 
his interposition, some of the manifold mischiefs that 
pressed upon it, might yet, he thought, be within his 
reach. To convince the Government and the Chiefs 
of the paralysing effect of their dissensions ; — to in- 
culcate that spirit of union among themselves which 
alone could give strength against their enemies ; — 
to endeavour to humanise the feelings of the belli- 
gerents on both sides, so as to take from the war 
that character of barbarism which deterred the more 
civilised friends of freedom through Europe from 
joining in it ; — such were, in addition to the now 
essential aid of his money, the great objects which 
he proposed to effect by his interference ; and to 
these he accordingly, with all the candour, clear- 
sightedness, and courage which so pre-eminently 
distinguished his great mind, applied himself. 

Aware that, to judge deliberately of the state of 
parties, hemustkeepout of their vortex, and warned, 
by the very impatience and rivalry with which the 
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t chiefs courted his presence, of die risk he 
should run by connecting himself with any, he 
resolved to remain, for some time longer, in his 
station at Cepholonia, and there avail himself of the 
fecilities alForded by the position for collecting in- 
formation as to the real state of ailairs, and ascer- 
taining in what quarter his own presence and money 
trould be most available. During the six weeks that 
had elapsed since his arrival at Cephalonia, he had 
been hving in the most comfortless manner, pent up 
with pigs and poultry, on board the vessel which 
brought him. Having now come, however, to the 
determination of prolonging his stay, he decided also 
upon fixing iiis abode on shore ; and, for the sake of 
privacy, retired to a small village, called Metaxata, 
about seven miles from Argostoli, where he continued 
to reside during the remainder of his stay on the 
island. 

Before this change of residence, he had despatched 
Mr, Hamilton Browne and Mr. Trelavmey with a 
letter to the existing Government of Greece, ex- 
planatory of his own views and those of the Com- 
mittee whom he represented ; and it was not till a 
month after his removal to Metaxata that intelligence 
from these gentlemen reached him. The picture 
they gave of the state of the country was, in most 
respects, confirmatory of what has already been 
described as his own view of it ; — incapacity and 
seieshnesa at the head of affairs, disorganisation 
throughout the whole body politic, but still, wiUi all 
I .tluB, the heart of the nation sound, and bent on re- 
Nor could he have faUed to be struck with 
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tbe close &mtly resemblance to tlie ancient race of 
the country which this picture exhibited ; — that 
great people, in the very midst of their own endlesa 
diflsenaions, having been ever ready to face round in 
concert against the foe. 

Hie Lordship's agents had been received with all 
due welcome by the Government, who were most 
desirouE that tie should set out for the Morea with- 
out delay ; and pressing letters to the same purport, 
both from the Legislative and Executive bodies, 
accompanied those which reached him from Messrs. 
Browne and Trelawney. He was, however, deter- 
mined not to move till his own selected time, having 
seen reason, tlte farther insight he obtained into their 
intrigues, to congratulate himself but the more on 
his prudence in not plunging into the maze without 
bemg first furnished with those guards against de- 
ception which the information he was now acquiring 
supplied him. 

To give an idea, as briefly as possible, of the sort 
of conflicting calls that were from various scenes of 
action reaching him in liis retirement, it may besuiH- 
cient to mention that, while by Metaxa, the present 
governor of Missolonghi, he was entreated earnestly 
to hasten to the relief of that place, which the Turks 
were now blockading both by land and by sea, the 
head of the military chiefs, Colocotroni, was no less 
earoestly urging that he should present himself at 
the approaching congress of Salamis, where, under 
the dictation of these rude warriors, the aiFairs of the 
country were to be settled, — while at the same 
time, from another quarter, the great opponent of 
G 2 
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^^^^V these chiefl^ns, Mavrocordato, was, with more 
^^^^H urgency, as well as more ability than anyi endeavour- 
^^^f JDg to impress upon liim his own views, and imploring 
■ his presence at Hydra, whither he himself had just 

I been forced to retire. 

L The mere knowledge, indeed, that a noble En- 

^^^H glishman had arrived in those regions, so unpre- 
^^^^K posseesed by any party as to inspire a hope of his 
^^^H alliance in ^1, and with money, by common rumour, 
^^^^^ as abundant as the imaginations of the needy chose 
^^^H to make it, was, in itself, fully sufficient, without 
^^^^B any of the more elevated claims of his name, to 
^^^H attract towards him all thoughts. ■' It is easier to 
^^^^H conceive," says Count Gamba, " than to relate the 
^^^^V various means employed to engage him in one 
^^^^P Action or the other : letters, messengers, intrigues, 
^^^^ and recriminations, — nay, each faction had its agents 
exerting every art to degrade its opponent." He 
then adds a circumstance strongly illustrative of a 
peculiar feature in the noble poet's character: — 
" He occupied himself in discovering the truth, 
hidden as it was under these intrigues, and amused 
himself in coTtfrorUittg the agents of l/ut different 
factions. " 

During all these occupations he went on pursuing 
his usual simple and uniform course of life, — rising, 
however, for the despatch of business, at an early 
hour, which showed how capable he was of conquer- 
ing even long habit when necessary. Though so 
much occupied, too, he was, at all hours, accessible to 
visiters ; and the facility with which he allowed even 
the dullest people to break in upon him was exem- 
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plified, I am told, strongly in the case of one of the 
officers of the garrison, who, without being able to 
understand any thing of the poet but his good-nature, 
used to say, whenever he found his time hang heavily 
on his hands, — " I think I shall ride out and have a 
little talk with Lord Byron." 

The person, however, whose visits appeared to give 
him most pleasure, as well from the interest he took 
in the subject on which they chiefly conversed, as 
jrom the opportunities, sometimes, of pleasantry 
which the peculiarities of his visiter afforded him, 
was a medical gentleman numed Kennedy, who, 
from a strong sense of the valut 
self, bad taken up the benevoler 
eating his own light to others. The first origin of 
their intercourse was an undertaking, on the part 
of this gentleman, to convert to a firm belief in 
Christianity some rather sceptical friends of his, 
,hen at Argostoli. Happening to hear of the meet- 
Jig appointed for this purpose. Lord Byron begged 
that he might be allowed to attend, saying to the 
person through whom he conveyed his request, 
" You know I am reckoned a black sheep, — yet, 
after all, not so black as the world believes me." 
He had promised to convince Dr. Kennedy that, 
" though wanting, perhaps, in l^th, he at least 
had patience :" but the process of so many hours of 
lecture, — no less than twelve, without interruption, 
being stipulated for, — was a trial beyond his strength; 
and,veryearlyln the operation, as the Doctor informs 
us, he began to show evident signs of a wish to e 
if hearer fi 
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'^thatanritng tbis. however, there was in all hb 
tteportraent. both as Listener and talker, cadi a 
degree at' courtesy, candour, and sincere readiness 
to be tao^t, as excited interest, if not hc^. for his 
lolure wel£ac« in the good Doctor ; and though he 
nerer after attetded the more numerous meetings, 
hia iiwftniMii OD die same subject, with Dr. Ken- 
aeif sitmm^wmrK not in^quent during the remainder 
ot'hn aMf^ Cepkaloaia. 

Tfurw ORMNH couversatioDs are now published; 
aod to Ab — Iiiii' which they possess as a simple 
aid pi^^K «Kpoaittoa of the chief evideaces of 
( ii added the charm that must ever 
1 character of one of the interlo- 
i (be almost fearful bterest attached to 
i ihuC, on such a Eubject, he utters. In 
m tt' the first conversation, it will be seen 
i Byron expressly disclaimed being one of 
kW* " who deny the Scriptures, and wi^ to 
kfe unbelief." On the contrary, he professed 
"-dsiMruus to believe : as he experienced no 
»iu having his religious opinions so unfixed." 
Btow uuable, however, he added, " to undernand 
A» SC*»p*ur^-s. Those who conscientiously believed 
ifenH Wif o.itild Lilwitys respect, and was always djs- 
pawJ im iin,t j„ ,he^ more than in others; but he 
IriittMv't wuli <ci many whose conduct ditFered from 
ikwycitK-ii'N-^ whi(;li tiiey professed, and who seemed 
•■•»***■■*■ tli,w„. principles either because they were 
0m*** *l" ■!.. „r from some other motive which an 
■"wiuaintonce vtith their character would 
to iloiett, that altogether he had seen 



few, if any, whom he could rely upon as truly anil 
conscieutiously beiieving the Scriptures." 

We may take for granted that these Conversations, 
— more especially the first, from the number of per- 
sons present who would report the proceedings, — 
excited considerable interest among the society of 
Argostoli. It was said that Lord Byron had dis- 
played such a profound knowledge of the Scriptures 
as astonished, and even puzzled, the polemic Doctor; 
while in all the eminent writers on theological sub- 
jects be had shown himself far better versed than 
his more pretending opponent. All this Dr. Kennedy 
strongly denies; and the truth seems to be, that on 
neither side were there much stores of theological 
learning. The confession of the lecturer himsell', 
that he had not read the works of Stillin 
Barrow, shows that, in his researches ailer ortho- 
doxy, he had not allowed himself any very e: 
range; while the alleged familiarity of Lord Byron 
with the same autliorities must be taken with a 
similar abatement of credence and wonder to that 
which his own account of his youthftj studies, 
already given, requires; — a rapid eye and retentive 
naemory having enabled him, on this as ( 
other subjects, to catch, as it were, the salient 
points on the surface of knowledge, and the recol- 
lections he thus gathered being, perhaps, the live- 
lier from bis not having encumbered himself with 
more. To any regular train of reasoning, i 
this his most favourite topic, it was not possible to 
lead him. He would start objections to the argu- 
ineiita of others, and detect their fallacies ; but of 
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tay coDEecutive ratiocination on his own eide he 
teemed, if not incapable, impatient. In this, indeed, 
as in many ottier peculiarities belonging to him, — 
his caprices, fits of weeping, sudden affections and 
dislikes, — may be obaerved striking traces of a 
(feminine cast of character; — it being observable 
that the discursive fuculty is rarely exercised by 
women ; but that nevertheless, by the mere instinct 
of truth (as was the case with Lord Byron), they 
are often enabled at once to tight upon the very 
conclusion to which man, through all the forms of 
reasoning, is, in the mean time, puzzling, and, per- 
haps, losing his way : — 

" And utrikes each piriol with native force of mind, 
Wbile puuled logic blunders far bthiad." 

Of the Scriptures, it is certain that Lord Byi 
was a fre(|uent and almost daily reader, — tlie small 
packet Bible which, on his leaving England, had been 
given him by his sister, being always near him. 
How much, in addition to his natural solicitude on 
the subject of religion, the taste of the poet influenced 
him in this line of study, may be seen in his fre- 
quently expressed admiration of" the ghost-scene," 
as he called it, in Samuel, and his comparison of this 
supernatural appearance with the Mephistopheles of 
Goethe. In the same manner.his imagination appears 
to have been much struck by the notion of his lee- 
tiurer, that the circumstance mentioned in Job of the 
Almighty summoning Satan into his presence was 
to be interpreted, not, as he thought, allegorically 
and poetically, but literally. More than once we find 
hhn expresaing to Dr. Kennedy " bow much this 
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belief of the real appearance of Satan to hear and 
obey the commandB of God added to his views of 
the grandeur and majesty of the Creator." 

On the whole, the interest of these Conversations, 
as &T as regards Lord Byron, arises not so much 
&om any new or certain lights they supply us with 
on the subject of hb religious opinions, as from the 
evidence they afford of his amiable facility of inter- 
course, the total absence of bigotry or prejudice 
&oni even his most favourite notions, and — what 
may be accounted, perhaps, the next step in con- 
version to belief itself — his disposition to believe. 
As far, indeed, as a frank submission to the chaise 
of being wrong may be supposed to imply an advance 
on the road to being right, few persons, it 
acknowledged, under a process of proselyti 
showed more of this desired symptom of change than 
Lord Byron. " I own," says a witness to one of 
these conversations*, "I felt astonished to hear 
Lord Byron submit to lectures on his life, his vanity, 
and the uselessness of his talents, which made itie 
stare." 

As most persons will he tempted to refer to the 
work itself, there are hut one or two other opinions 
of his Lordship recorded in it which I shall think 
necessary to notice here, A frequent question of 
his to Dr. Kennedy was, — " What, then, you think 
me in a very bad way?" — the usual answer to 
which being in the affirmative, he, on 
replied, — " I am now, however, in a fairer way. 

• Mr. Finlay. 
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already believe in predestioatiaa, which I know you 
believe, and in the depravity of the human heart in 
general, and of my own in particular ; — thus you 
Bee there are two points in which we agree. I shall 
get at the others by and by ; but you cannot expect 
me to become a perfect Christian at once." On the 
subject of Dr. Southwood's amiable and, it is to be 
hoped for the sake of Christianity and the human 
race, orthodox work on " The Divine Government," 
he thus spoke : — " I cannot decide the point: but to 
my present apprehension it would be a most desirable 
thbg could it be proved, that ultimately all created 
beings were to be happy. This would appear to be 
most consistent with God, whose power is omni- 
potent, and whose chief attribute is Love. 1 cannot 
yield to your doctrine of the eternoi duration of 
punishment This author's opinion is more humane, 
and I think he supports it very strongly from 
Scripture." 

I shall now insert, with such explanatory remarks 
as they may seem to require, some of the letters, 
official as well as private, which his X>ordahip wrote 
while at Cephalonia j and from which the reader 
may collect, in a manner far more interesting than 
through the medium of any narrative, a knowledge 
both of the events now passing in Greece, and of the 
views and feelings with which they were regarded 
by Lord Byron. 

To Madame Guiccioti he wrote frequently, but 
briefly, and, for the first time, in English ; adding 
always a few lines in her brother Pietro's letters to 
her. The following are extracts. 



" October 7. 
" Fietro has told you all the gossip of the island, 
— our earthquakes, our politics, and present abode 
in B pretty village. Ae his opinions and mine on the 
Greeks are nearly sirnilar, I need say little on that 
subject. I was a fool to come here; but, being 
here, I must see what is to be done." 



" We are still in Cephalonia, waiting for news of 
a more accurate description ; for all is contradiction 
and division in the reports of the state of the Greeks. 
I shall fulfil the object of mymission from the Com- 
mittee, and then return into Italy ; for it does not 
seem likely that, as an individual, I can be of use to 
them ; — at least no other foreigner has yet appeared 
to be so, nor does it seem likely that any will be at 
present. 

" Pray be as cheerful and tranquil as you can ; and 
be assured that there is nothing here that can excite 
any thing but awish to be with you again, — though 
we are very kindly treated by the English here of all 
descriptions. Of the Greeks, I can't say much good 
hitherto, and I do not like to speak ill of them, 
though they do of one another." 

" October S9, 

" You may be sure that the moment I can join you 
again, will be as welcome to me as at any period of 
our recollection. There is nothing very attractive 
here to divide my attention ; but I must attend t' 
the Greek cause, both from honour 
Messrs. B. and T. are both in the Morea, where tliey 
hare been very well received, and both of tbem write 





fa) good ipiriu and hopes. 1 ani anxiotu to hear how 
Uh) Spanith cause will be arranged, as I think it may 
kite an infliteoce od the Greek contesL I wish tliat 
botli were fairly and favourably settled, that 1 might 
ntiirn t« luly, and talk over with you our, or rather 
' t*liitro'i adventures, some of which are rather anius- 
' iag, M oUo some of the incidents of our voyages and 
travels. liut I reserve them, in the hope that we 
y laiigti over them together at no very distant 

Lmn US. TO MR. BOWRING. 

" 9bre 29. 18S3. 

" Thl* letter will be presented to you by Mr, 
Haniillon Ilrownc, who precedes or accompanies 
tliu Greek deputies. He is both capable and de. 
iiiruus of rendering any service lo the cause, and 
intbrination to the Committee. He has already 
been of considerable advantage to botb, of my own 
hnnwledge. Lord Archibald Hamilton, to whom he 
ii related, will add a weightier recommendation than 
mine. 

" Corinth is taken, and a Turkisli squadron said to 
bo Ix-Hlen in the Archipelago. The public pn^ess 
Ml' the Greeks is considerable, but their int^nal dis- 
wnsioQs still continue. On arriving at the seat of 
(^vomnient. I shall endeavour to mitigate or estin- 
f^ittx them — though neither is an easy ta^ I 
'tHv« remained liere till now, partly in expectatum 
iiC th* stjundron in relief of Mlsnilonghi, partly of 
Mr. Parry's dibichnienl, and partly to receive fr 
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Malta or Zante the sum of four thousand pounds 
sterling, which 1 have advanced for the payment of 
the expected squadron. The bills are negotiating, 
and trill be cashed in a short time, as they would have 
been immediately in any other mart; but the mise- 
rable Ionian merchants have little money, and no 
great credit, and are besides politically shi/ on this 
occasion ; for although I had letters of Messrs. Webb 
(one of the strongest houses of the Mediterranean), 
and also of Messrs. Ransom, there is no business to 
be done on fair terms except through English mer- 
chants. These, however, have proved both able and 
willing, — and upright as usual. • 

" Colonel Stanhope has arrived, and will proceed 
immediately ; he shall have my co-operation in all 
his endeavours : but, from every thing that I can 
learn, the formation of a brigade at present will be 
extremely difficult, to say the least of it. With 
regard to the reception of foreigners, — at least ot 
foreign officers, — I refer you to a passage in Prince 
Mavrocordato's recent letter, a copy of which is en- 
closed in my packet sent to the Deputies. It is my 
intention to proceed by sea to Napoli di Romania as 
soon as I have arranged this business for the Greeks 
themselves — 1 mean the advance of two hundred 
thousand piastres for their fleet. 

" My time here has not been entirely lost, — as 

• The English merchants whom be thus so justly desimbes, 
are Messrs. Bars' and Hancock, of Zimt«, whose conduct, 
not only in the instance of Lord Byron, but throughout the 
whole Gretk struggle, has been unifbnnly most lealoiis and 
dlunterested. 
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will perceive by some former documents that 
any advantage from my then proceeding to the Morea 
was doubtful. Wc have at last moved the Deputies, 
and I have made a stroDg remonstrance on their 
divisions to Mavrocordato, wtiich, I understand, was 
forwarded by the Legislative to the Prince. With a 
loan they may do much, which is all that /, for par- 
ticular reasons, can aay on the subject. 

"I regret to hear from Colonel Stanhope that the 
Committee have exhausted their funds. Is it sup- 
posed that a brigade can be formed without them 7 
or that three thousand pounds would be sufficient ? 
It is true that money will go farther in Greece than 
in most countries ; but the regular force must be 
rendered a Ttational concern, and paid from a national 
fund ; and neither individuals nor committees, at 
least with the usual means of such as now exist, will 
find the experiment practicable. 

" I beg once more to recommend my friend, Mr- 
Hamilton Browne, to whom I have also personal obli- 
gatioDB, for bis exertions in the common cause, 
and have the honour to be 

" Yours very truly." 

His remonstrance to Prince Mavrocordato, here 
mentioned, was accompanied by another, addressed 
to the existing Government ; and Colonel Stanhope, 
who was about to proceed to Napoli and Argos, was 
made the bearer of both, Tlie wise and noble spirit 
that pervades these two papers must, of itself, without 
any further comment, be appreciated by all readers.* 



* The orignals of botb ai 
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TO THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT OF GREECE. 
" Cephalonia, November 30. 1823. 

" The aifair of the Loan, the expectations so long 
aid vainly indulged of the arrival of the Greek fleet, 
and the danger to which Missolonghi is still exposed, 
have detained me here, and will still detain me till 
some of them are removed. But when the money 
ahall be advanced for the fleet, I will start for the 
Morea; not knowing, however, of what use my pre- 
sence can be in the present state of things. We 
have heard some rumouTB of new dissensiona, nay, of 
the existence of a civil war. With all my heart I 
pray that these reports may be false or exaggerated, 
for I can imagine no calamity more aerious than 
thbi and I must frankly confess, that unless union 
and order are established, all hopes of a Loan will be 
vain; and all the assistance which the Greeks could 
expect from abroad — an assistance neither trifling 
nor worthless — will be suspended or destroyed; and, 
what ia worse, the great powers of Europe, of whom 
no one was an enemy to Greece, but seemed to 
favour her establishment of an independent power, 
will be persuaded that the Greeks are unable to 
govern themselves, and will, perhaps, tliemselves 
undertake to settle jour disorders in such a way as 
to blast the brightest hopes of yourselves and of 
your friends. 

" AUow me to add, once for all, — I desire the 
well-being of Greece, and nothing else ; 1 will do all 
I can to secure it ; but 1 cannot consent, 1 never will 
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indivi- 
t state of 
P Spends on 
t boQourably 
^ and the world, and it 
^■i, as baa been repeated for 
d jews with the Bobmm historians, that 
n^ifmm^ was the taat of the GRoans. Let not 
almmaj itself (and k is dtBcnlt, I own, to guard 
Hj^iiiil k m «a ardiioas a straggle.) compare the 
|alriat Greek, wboi resting from bis labours, to 
Ae T^Bkuh pachs. whoin his TJctories have ester- 



■lp«yyoB»«ecept these MjwMfments as asin- 
■e fna£ of mj wtaat^mmt In janr red iaterestE, 
d ■» Mine lh« 1 >■ snd aiwx^ slisti be 

" Tours," Ac ^m 



Lam ixr. TO PBIKCE MA WOCOBDATOl'^H 

" CeplBlcttM, Dm. 2. 1893. 

ft Prince, 

" The present will be put into jrour hands bj 
■1 Stanhope, sod of Maji^-Genera] the Earl of 
I, &C. &c. He has arriTed from Loodaa 
J days, ailer having visited all the Committees 
He is charged by our Committee to 
n concert with me for the liberation of Greece, 
e that his name and his mission will be a 
;nl recommendation, without the necessity of 
r from a foreigner, although one who, in 
a with all Europe, respects and admires the 
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courage, the talents, and, above all, ilie probity of 
IVince Mavrocordato. 

nvery uneasy at hearing that the dissensions 
of Greece still continue, and at a moment when she 
might triumph over every thing in general, as she 
has already triumphed in part. Greece is, at present, 
placed betv?een three measures: either toreconquer 
her liberty, to become a dependeace of the sove- 
reigns of Europe, or to return to a Turkish province. 
Sliehas the choice only of these three alternatives. 
Civil war is but a road which leads to the two latter. 
If she is desirous of the fate of Walachia and the 
Crimea, she may obtain it to-morrow ; if of that of 
Italy, the day after ; but if she wishes to become 
truly Greece, free and independent, she must re- 
solve to-day, or she will never again have the 
opportunity. 

" 1 am, with all respect, 

" Your Highness's obedient servant, 
« N. B. 
" P. S. Your Highness will already have known 
that I have sought to fulfil the wishes of the Greek 
government, as much as it lay in my power to do 
so: but I should wish that tlie fleet so long and so 
vainly expected were arrived, or, at least, that it 
were on the way; and especially that your High- 
ness should approach these parts, either on board 
the fleet, with a public mission, or in some other 
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" I confirm the above • : it is certainlj my opinior 
that Mr. Millingen is entitled to the same salary 
with Mr. Tindall, aad his service is likely to be 
harder. 

" I have written to you (as to Mr. Hobhouse for 
your perusal) by various opportunities, mostly pri- 
vate ; oIeo by the Deputies, and by Mr. Hamilton 
Browne. 

" The public success of the Greeks has been codbi- 
derable, — Corinth taken, Missolonghi nearly safe, 
and some ships in the Archipelago taken from the 

• He here alludes to h letter, forwarded with his own, from 
Mr. Millingen, who wai about to join, in his medical capacilj, 
the Sutiotc:, near Fatras, and requested of the Conunittee an 
increaw of pay. This gentleman, having mentioned in his 
letter " that the retreat of tlie Turts frDQi before Missolonghi 
had rendered unnecessary the appearance of the Greek flcel,' 
Lord Byron, in a note on this passage, says, " By the special 
providence of the Deity, ihe MUBSullimns were seiied with a 
panic, and fled ; but no thanks to the fleet, which ought lo have 
been here months ago, and has no escuse to the contrary, 
lately — at leastsince I bad the money ready lo pay." 

On another passage, in which Mr. Millingen coinplainB that 
- his hope of any remunerstioii from Ihe Greeks has " turned out 
perfectly chimerical," Lord Byron remarks, in a note, " and 
ivttt do so, till they obtain a loan. They have not a rap, nor 
credit (in the islands) to raise one. A medical man majRuioeed 
better than others ; but all these penniless officers had better 
have stayed at home. Much money may not he required^ but 






Turks ; but there is not only dissension in the Moreei, 
butrtWwar, by the latest accounts*; towhateirtent 
we do not yet know, but hope trifling. 

" For sis weeks I have been expecting the fleet, 
wJdch has not arrived, though I have, at the request 
of the Greek Governmeot, advanced — that h, p 
pared, and have in hand two hundred thousand 
piastres (deducting the commission and bankers' 
charges) of my own monies to forward their projects. 
The Suliotea (now in Acarnania) are very anxious 
that I should take them under my directions, and go 
over and put things to rights in the Morea, wliich, 
without a force, seems impracticable; and, really, 
though very reluctant (as my letters will have shown 
you) to take such a measure, there seems hardly any 
milder remedy. However, I will not do any thing 
rashly, and have only continued here so long in the 
hope of seeing things reconciled, and have done all 
in my power thereto. Had I gone sooner, ^ey would 
havBfirced me into oneparti/ or other, and I doubt 
as much now ; but we will do our best. 

" Yours," &c. 

Leiter529. to MR. BOWRING. 

" OctolJpr 10. 1S23. 

" Colonel Napier will present to you this letter. 
Of his military character it were superfluous to speak: 

• The Legisla^se and Enecutivc boJica having been for 
some time at variance, the latter had at length remrted lo 



of his personal, I can say, from my own k 
as well as from all public rumour or private report, 
that it is as excellent as his military : in short, a 
better or a braver mnn is not easily to be Ibund. He 
is our man to lead a regular force, or to organise a 
national one for the Greeks. Ask the army — ask 
any one. He is besides a personal friend of both 
Prince Mavrocordato, Colonel Stanhope, and myself, 
and in such concord with all three that we should all 
puil together — an indispensable, as well as a rare 
point, especially in Greece at present, 

" To enable a regular force to be properly or- 
ganised, it will be requisite for the loan-holders to 
set apart at least 50,000/, sterluig for that particular 
purpose — perhaps more ; but by so doing they will 
guarantee their own monies, ■ and make assurance 
doubly sure.' They can appoint commissioners to 
see that part properly expended — and I recommend 
a similar precaution for the whole. 

" I hope that the deputies have arrived, as well as 
some of my various despatches (chiefly addressed to 
Mr. Hobhouse)for the Committee. Colonel Napier 
will tell you the recent special interposition of the 
gods, in behalf of the Greeks — who seem to have 
no enemies in heaven or on earth to be dreaded but 
their own tendency to discord amongst themselves. 
But these, too, it is to be hoped, will be mitigated, 
and then we can take the field on the offensive, in- 
stead of being reduced to t\\e petite guerre of defend- 
ing the same fortresses year after year, and taking a 
few ships, and starving out a castle, and making more 
fusB about them than Alexander in his cups, sr 
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Buonaparte in a bulletin. Our ftreiiils have done 
something in the way of the Spa^lats — (though 
not one tenth of what is told) — but have not yet 
inheritetl their style. 

*' Beheve me yonrB," &c. 

Letter 530 TO MR. BOWRING. 

" Oclobcr 13. 18S3. 

" Since I wrote to you on the 10th instant,'the long, 
desired squadron has arrived in the waters of Misso- 
longhi and intercepted two Turl:ish corvettes — ditto 
transports — destroying or taking all four — except 
some of the crews escaped on shore in Ithaca — and 
an unarmed vessel, with passengers, chased into a 
port on the opposite side of Cephalonia. The 
Greeks had fourteen sail, the Turks /owr — but the 
odds don't matter — the victory will make a very 
good puff", and be of some advantage besides. I 
expect momentarily advices from Prince Mavrocor- 
dato, who is on board, and has (1 understand) des- 
patches from the Legislative for me ; in consequence 
of which, after paying the squadron, (for which I 
have prepared, and am preparing,) I shall probably 
join him at sea or on shore. 

" I add the above communication to my letter by 
Col. Napier, who will inform the Committee of 
every thing in detail much better than I can do. 

" The mathematical, medical, and musical pre- 
parations of the Committee have arrived, and in 
good condition, abating some damage from wet, 
and some ditto from a portion of the letter-press 
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r being spilt in landing — (I ought not to have omitted 

I the presa — bur .forgot it a moment — ^excuse the 

^^^ same) — they'iire excellent of their kind, but till we 
^^^L have an epgiheeT and a trumpeter (we huve chirur- 
^^^H geons^re^y) mere ' pearls to swine,' as the Greeks 
^^^^ are qui^ ignorant of mathematics, and have a bad 
I ear. Kr-'owr music. Tile maps, &c. I will put into 

' .use for them, and take care that all (with proper 
caution) are turned to the intended uses of the 
, "Committee — but I refer you to Colonel Napier, who 
- will tell you, that much of your really valuable sup- 
plies should be removed till proper persons arrive to 
adapt them to actual service. 

" Believe me, my dear Sir, to be, &c. 
" P. S. Private. — I have written to our friend 
[ Douglas Kinnaird on my own matters, desiring him 

to send me out all the further credits I can com- 
mand, — and I have a year's income, and the sole of 
a manor besides, he tells me, before me, — for till the 
Greeks get their Loan, it is probable that I shall have 
to stand partly paymaster — as far as I am ' good 
upon Change^ that is to say. I pray you to repeat 
as much to him, and say that I must in the interim 
draw on Messrs. Ransom moat formidably. To say 
the truth, I do not grudge it now the fellows have 
begun to figlit again — and still more welcome shall 
they be if they will go on. But they have had, or 
are to have, some four thousand pounds (besides 
some private extraordinaries for widows, orphans, 
refugees, and rascals of all descriptions,) of mine at 
one ' swoop ;' and it is to be expected the next will 
be at least as much more. And how can I refuse it 



if they wji'fl fight ? — and especially if I should happen 
ever to be in their company? 1 therefore request 
and require that you should apprise my trusty ana 
trust-worthy trustee and banker, and crovm and 
Bheet-anchor, Douglas Kinnaird the Honourable, that 
he prepare all monies of mine, including the pur- 
chase money of Rochdale manor and mine income 
for the year ensuing, a. d. 1824, to answer, or anti- 
cipate, any orders or drafts of mine for the good 
cause, in good and lawful money of Great Britain, 
&c &c. May you live a thousand years I which 
is nine hundred and ninety-nine longer than the 
Spanish Cortes' Constitution." 

Litter 531. 
TO THE HON. MR. DOUGLAS KINNAIRD. 

" Cephalonia, December 23. 1823. 

" I shall he as savmg of my purse and person as 
you recommend; but you know that it is as well to 
be in readiness with one or both, in the event of 
either being required. 

" I presume tbat some agreement lias been con- 
cluded with Mr. Murray about ' Werner.' Although 
the copyright should only be worth two or three 
hundred pounds, I will tell you what can be done 
with tbem. For three hundred pounds I can main- 
tain in Greece, at more than the fullesf pay of the 
Provisional Government, rations included, one hun- 
dred armed men for three months. You may judge 
of this when I tell you, that the four thousand 
pounds advanced by me to the Greeks is likely to 
set a fleet and an army in motion for some months. 
K 4< 
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" A Greek vessel has arrived from the squadron 
to convey rae to Missolonghi, where Mavrocordato 
now is, and has assumed the command, so that I 
expect to embark immediately. Still address, how- 
ever, to Cephalonia, through Messrs. Welch and 
Barry of Genoa, as usual ; and get together all the 
means and credit of mine you can, to face the war 
establishment, for it is ' in for a penny, in for a 
pound,' and I must do all that I can for the ancients. 

" I have been labouring to reconcile these parties, 
and there is now some hope of succeeding. Their 
public affairs go on well. The Turks have retreated 
from Acamania without a battle, oiler a few fruitless 
attempts on Anatoliko, Corinth is taken, and the 
Greeks have gained a battle in the Archipelago. 
The squadron here, too, has taken a Turkish corvette 
with some money and a cargo. In short, if they 
can obtain a Loan, I am of opinion that matters will 
assume aod preserve a steady and favourable aspect 
for their independence. 

" In the mean time I stand paymaster, and what 
not; and lucky it is that, from the nature of the 
warfare and of the country, the resources even of 
an individual can be of a partial and temporary 
service. 

" Colonel Stanhope is at Missolonghi. Probably 
we shall attempt Patras next. The Suliates, who 
are friends of mine, seem anxious to have me with 
them, and so is Mavrocordato. If I can but succeed 
in reconciling the two parties (and I have left no 
stone unturned), it will be something ; and if not, wo 
must go over to the Morea with the Western Greeks 
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— who are the bravest, and at present the strongest, 
having beaten back the Turks — and try the eftect rf 
a little physical advice, should they persist in reject- 
ing jnoral perauasioti. 

" Once more recommending to you the reinforce- 
ment of my strong box and credit from all lawful 
sources and resources of mine to their practicable 
extent — for, after all, it is better playing at oations 
than gaining at Almack's or Newmarket — and re- 
questing you to write to me as often as you can, 
« I remain ever," d-c. 

The squadron, bo long looked for, having made its 
appearance at last in the waters of Missotonghi, and 
Mavrocordato, the only leader of the cause worthy 
the name of statesman, having been appointed, with 
full powers, to organise Western Greece, fhe fit 
moment for Lord Byron's presence on the scene 
of action seemed to have arrived. The anxiety, 
indeed, with which he was expected at Missolonghi 
was intense, and can be best judged &om the im- 
patient language of the letters written to hasten him, 
" I need not tell you, my Lord," says Mavrocordato, 
" how much I long for your arrival, to what a pitch 
your presence is desired by every body, or what a 
prosperous direction it will give to all our affairs. 
Your counsels will be listened to like oracles." 
Colonel Stanhope, with the same urgency, writes 
from Miaaolonghj, — " The Greek ship sent for 
your Lordship has returned ; your arrival was antici- 
pated, and the disappointment has been great indeed. 
ITie Prince is in a state of anxiety, the Admiral 
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looka gloomy, and the sailors grumble aloua." He 
adds at the end, " I walked along the streets this 
evening, and the people asked me afler Lord 
Byron 111" In a Letter to the London Committee 
of the same date. Colonel Stanhope says, " All are 
looking forward to. Lord Byron's arrival, as they 
would to the coming of the Messiah." 

Of this anxiety, no inconsiderable part is doubtless 
to be attributed to their great impatience for the pos- 
session of the loan which he had promised them, and 
on which they wholly depended for the payment of 
the fleet. — " Prince Mavrocordato and the Admiral 
(says the same gentleman) are in a state of extreme 
perplexity; they, it seems, relied on your loan for the 
payment of the fleet ; that loan not having been re- 
ceived, the sailors will depart immediately. This will 
be a fatal event indeed, as it will place Missolonghi 
in a state of blockade ; and will prevent the Greek 
troops from acting against tlie fortresses of Nepacto 
and Patras." 

In the mean time Lord Byron was preparing busily 
for hb departure, the postponement of which latterly 
had been, in a great measure, owing to that repug- 
nance to any new change of place which had lately 
80 much grown upon him, and which neither love, 
as we have seen, nor ambition, could entirely conquer. 
Therehad been also consider^le pains taken by some 
of his friends at Argostoli to prevent his fixbg upon 
a place of residence so unhealthy as Missolonghi; 
and Mr. Muir, a very able medical officer, on whose 
talents he had much dependence, endeavoured most 
earnestly to dissuade him from such an imprudent 
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■tep. His mind, however, was made up, — the 
proximity of that port, in some degree, tempting 
him, — and havmg hired, for himself and suite, a 
light, fast-aailing vessel, called the Mistico, with a 
boat for part of his baggage, and a larger vessel for 
the remainder, the horses, &c. he was, on the 26th 
of December, ready to sail. The wind, however, 
being contrary, he was detained two days longer, and 
in this interval the following letters were written. 



b332. to MR. BOWRING. 



" Little need be added to the enclosed, whicti 
arrived this day, except that I embark to-morrow 
for Missolonghi, The intended operations are de- 
tailed in the annexed documents. I have only to 
request that the Committee will use every exertion 
to forward our views by all its influence and credit 

" I have also to request you personally from 
myself to urge my friend and trustee, Douglas Kin- 
naird [from whom I have not heard these four months 
nearly), to forward to me all the resources of rMyotpn 
we can muster for the ensuing year ; since it is no 
time to manager purse, or, perhaps, person. I have 
advanced, and am advancing, all that I have in hand, 
but I shall require all that can be got together;— and 
(if Douglas has completed the sale of Rochdale, that 
and my year's income for next year ought to form a 
good round sum.) — as you may perceive that there 
will be little cash of their own amongst the Greeks 
(unless they get the Loan), it is the more necessary 



that those of tlieir friends w!io have any should 

" The supplies of the Committee are, some, useful, 
and all excellent in their kind, but occasionally 
hardly practical enough, in the present state of 
Greece ; for instance, the mathematical instruments 
are thrown away — none of the Greeks know a pro- 
blem from a poker — we must conquer first, and plan 
afterwards. The use of the trumpets, too, may be 
doubted, unless Constantinople i- ere Jericho, for the 
Helenists have no ears for bugles, and you must send 
us somebody to listen to them. 

" We will do our best — and I pray you to stir 
your English hearts at home to more general exer- 
tion ; for my part, I will stick by the cause while a 
plank remains which can be lumourably clung to. 
If I quit it, it will be by the Greeks' conduct, and 
not the Holy Allies or holier Mussulmans — but let 
us hope better things. 

" Ever yours, N. B. 

" P. S. I am happy to say that Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope and myself are acting in perfect harmony 
together — he is likely to be of great service both to 
the cause and to the Committee, and ia publicly as 
well as personally a very valuable acquisition to our 
party on every account. He came up (as they all 
do who have not been in the country before) with 
some high-flown notions of the sixth form at Harrow 
or Eton, &c. ; but Col. Napier and I set him to 
tights on those points, which is absolutely necessaiy 
to prevent disgust, or perhaps return ; but now we 
can set our shoulders soberly to the wlxel, without 
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quarrelling with the mud wliich may clog it occa- 
donally. 

1 assure you that Col. Napier and myself 
.s decided for the cause as aoy German student 
of them ul! ; but like men who have seen the country 
and human hfe, there and elsewhere, we must be 
permitted to view it in its truth, with its defects 
as well as beauties, — more especially as success will 
remove the former gradually. N. B. 

" P. S. As much of this letter as you please ia for 
tiie Committee, the rest may be ' entre nous.' " 
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TO MR, MOORK 
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" Cephalonia, Dedeniber 27. 1823. 

" I received a letter from you some time ago. I 
have been too much employed latterly to write as I 
could wish, and even now must write in haste. 

" I embark for Missolonghi to join Mavrocordato 
in four-and-tweuty hours. The state of parties (but 
it were a long story) lias kept me here till now ; but 
now that Mavrocordato (their Washington, or their 
Kosciusko) is employed again, I can act with a safe 
conscience. I carry money to pay the squadron, fire, 
and I have influence with the Suliotes, supposed 
sufficient to keep them in harmony with some of the 
dissentients ;— for there are plenty of diiferences, 
but trifling. 

" It is imagined that we shall attempt either 
Patras or the castles on the Straits ; and it seems, 
by most accounts, tliat the Greeks, at any rate, the 
Suliotes, who are in affinity with me of ' bread and 



salt,' — expect that I should march with them, and 
— be it even so ! If aay thing in the way of fever, 
fatigue, famine, or otherwise, should cut short the 
middle age of a brotlier warbler, — like Garcilasso 
de la Vega, Kteist, Korner, JoukofFsky" (a Russian 
nightingale — see Bowring's Anthology), or Ther- 
sander, or, — or somebody else — but never mind — 
I pray you to remember me in your ' smiles and 

" I have hopes that the cause will triumph ; but 
whether it does or no, still ' honour must be minded 
as strictly as milk diet.' I trust to observe both, 
" Ever," &C. 



It is hardly necessary to direct the attention of the 
reader to the sad, and but too true anticipation ex- 
pressed in this letter — the last but one I was ever to 
receive from my friend. Before we accompany him 
to the closing scene of all his toils, I shall here, as 
briefly as possible, give a selection from the many 
characteristic anecdotes told of him, while at Cepha- 
Ionia, where (to use the words of Colonel Stanhope, 
in a letter from thence to the Greek committee,) he 
was " beloved by Cephalonians, by English, and by 
Greeks ;" and where, approached as he was familiarly 
by persons of all classes and countries, not an action, 
not a word is recorded of him that does not bear 
honourable testimony to the benevolence and sound- 




elcbrated of the living poels of Russia, 
in, and has commeinnraletl that battle 
fhrit) among tiia cauntrjinen. 
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nesa of his views, hia ever ready but discriminating 
generosity, and the clear insight, at once minute and 
comprehensive, which he had acquired into tlie cha- 
ractev and wants of the people aod the cause he came 
to serve. " Of all those who came to help the 
Greeks," says Colonel Napier, (a person himself the 
most qualified to judge, as well from long local know- 
ledge, as from the acute, straightforward cast of his 
own mind,) " I never Itnew one, except Lord Byron 
and Mr. Gordon, that seemed to have justly ei 
mated their character. All came expecting to find 
the Peloponnesus filled with Plutarcli's men, and al! 
returned thinking the inhabitants of Newgate more 
moral. Lord Byron judged them fairly : he knew 
that half- civilised men are full of vices, and that 
great allowance must be made for emancipated 
slaves. He, therefore, proceeded, bridle in hand, 
not thinking them good, but hoping to make them 

In speaking of the foolish charge of avarice brought 
against Lord Byron by some who resented thus his 
not suiTering them to impose on his generosity. 
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Colonel Napier says, " I never knew a single instance 
of it while he was here. I saw only a judicious gene- 
rosity in all that he did. He would not allow him- 
self to be robbed, but he gave profusely where ht 
thought he was doing good. It was, indeed, because 
he would not allow himself to he fleeced, tliathewas 
caUed stingy by those who are always bent upon 
giving money from any purses but their own. Lord 
Byron had no idea of this ; and would turn sharply 
and unexpectedly on those who thought their game 
sure. He gave a vast deal of money to the Greeks 
in various ways." 

Among the objects of his bounty in this way were 
many poor refugee Greeks from the Continent and 
the Isles. He not only relieved their present dis- 
tresses, but allotted a certain sum monthly to the 
most destitute. " A list of these poor pensioners," 
saya Dr. Kennedy, " was given me hy the nephew 
of Professor Dambas." 

One of the instances mentioned of his humanity 
while at Cephalonia will show how prompt he was at 
the call of that feeling, and how unworthy, sometimes, 
were the objects of it. Aparty of workmen employed 
upon one of those fine roads projected by Colonel 
Napier having imprudently excavated a high bank, 
the earth fell in, and overwhelmed nearly a dozen per- 
sons ; the news of which accident instantly reaching 
Melaxata, Lord Byron despatched his physician 
Bruno to the spot, and followed witli Count Gamba, 
as soon as their horses could be saddled. They 
(bund a crowd of women and children wailing round 
the ruins ; while the workmen, who had Just dug out 
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three or four of their maimed companions, stood 
resting themselves unconcernedly, as if nothing more 
was required of them ; and to Lord Byron's enquiry 
whether there were not still some other persons 
below the earth, answered coolly that " they did not 
know, but believed that there were." Enraged at 
this brutal indifTerence, he sprang from his horse, 
and seizing a spade himself, began to dig with all bis 
strength ; but it was not till after being threatened 
with the horsewhip that any of the peasants could be 
brought to follow his example. " I was not present at 
this scene myself," says Colonel Napier, in the Notices 
with which he has favoured me, " but was told that 
Lord Byron's attention seemed quite absorbed in the 
study of the faces and gesticulations of those whose 
friends were missing. The sorrow of the Greeks is, 
in appearance, very frantic, and they shriek and howl, 
as in Ireland. 

It was in alluding to the above incident that the 
noble poet is stated to have said that he had come out 
to the Islands prejudiced against Sir T. Maitland's 
government of tlie Greeks: "but," he added, "I have 
now changed my opinion. They are such barba- 
rians, that if I had the government of them, I would 
pave these very roads with them." 

While residing at Metaxato, he received an ac- 
count of the illness of his daughter Ada, which 
" made him anxious and melancholy (says Count 
Gamba) for several days." Her indisposition he 
understood to have been caused by a determination 
of blood to the head ; and on his remarking to Dr. 
Kennedy, as curious, that it was a complaint to which 
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I>K uuiucLt was subject, the physician replied, that he 
itluiuil luKe been inclined to infer so, not only from 
liKluilhts of intense and irregular study, but from 
iW ptvsent state of his eyes, — the right eye ap- 
pwivuij^ to be intlamed. I have mentioned this latter 
cirL-umstance oe perhaps justifying tlie inference that 
there was in Lord Byron's state of health at this 
luoiuenC a predisposition to the complaint of which 
be afterwards died. To Dr. Kennedy he spoke 
trequently of his wife and daughter, expressing the 
strongest alfection for the latter, and respect towards 
the former, and while declaring as usual his perfect 
ignorance of the causes of the separation, professing 
himself fully disposed to welcome any prospect of 
reconcilement. 

The anxiety with which, at all periods of his life, 
but particularly at the present, he sought to repel the 
notion that, except when under the actual inspiration 
of writing, he was at all influenced by poetical asso- 
ciations, very frequently displayed itself. "You must 
have been highly gratified (said a gentleman to him) 
by the classical remains and recollections which you 
met with in your visit to Ithaca."-^" You quite mis- 
take me," answeredLordByron — "I have no poetical 
humbug about me ; I am too old for that. Ideas of 
that sort are confined to rhyme." 

For the two days during which he was delayed by 
contrary winds, betook up his abode at the house of 
Mr. Hancock, his banker, and passed the greater part 
of the time in company with the English authorities 
of the Island. At length the wind becoming fair, he 
prepared to embark. " I caJled upon him to take 
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leave," says Dr. Kennedy, " and found him alone, 
reading Quentin Durward. He was, as usual, ia 
good spirits." In a few hours after the party set sail, 
— Lord Byron himself on board the Mintico, and 
Count Gamba, with the horses and heavy ba^age, 
in the larger vessel, or Bombarda. After touching at 
Zante, for the purpose of some pecuniary arrange- 
ments with Mr. Barff, and taking on board a consi- 
derable sum of money in specie, they, on the evening 
of the 29th, proceeded towards Missolonghi. Their 
last accounts from that place having represented the 
Turkish fleet as stiU in the Gulf of Lepanto, there 
appeared not the slightest grounds for apprehending 
any interruption in their passage. Besides, knowing 
that the Greek E(]uadron was now at anchorage near 
the entrance of the Gulf, they had little doubt of 
soon Mling in witli some friendly vessel, cither in 
search, or waiting for them. 

" We sailed together," says Count Gamba, in a 
highly picturesque and aflecting passive, " till after 
ten at night ; the wind favourable — a clear sky, 
the air fresh but not sharp. Our sailors sang alter- 
nately patriotic songs, monotonous indeed, but lo 
persons in our situation extremely touching, and we 
took part in them. We were all, but Lord Byron 
particularly, in excellent spirits. The Mistico sailed 
the fastest. When the waves divided us, and our 
voices could no longer reach each otlier, we made 
signals by firing pistols and carabines — ' To-morrow 
we meet at Missolonghi— to-morrow.' Thus, full of 
confidence and spirits, we sailed along. At iwelTe 
we were out of sight of each -other." 
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In waiting for the other vessel, having more than 
once shortened sail for that purpose, the party on 
board the Misticowere upon the point of being sur- 
prised into an encounter which might, in a moment, 
have changed the future fortunes of Lord Byron. 
Two or three hours before daybrenk, while steering 
towards Missolonghi, they found themselves close 
under the stem of a large vessel, which they at first 
took to be Greek, but which, when within pistol shot, 
they discovered to be a Turkish frigate. By good 
fortune, they were themselves, as it appears, mistaken 
for a Greek brulot by the Turks, who therefore feared 
to fire, but with loud shouts frequently hailed them, 
while those on board Lord Byron's vessel maintained 
the most profound silence ; and even the dogs (as I 
have heardhisLordsliip'svuletmention), though they 
had never ceased to bark during the whole of the 
night, did not utter, while within reach of the Turkish 
frigate, a sound; — a no less lucky than a curious 
accident, as, from the information the Turks had 
I received of all the particulars of his Lordship's de- 

' parture from Zante, the barking of the dogs, at that 

' moment, would have been almost certain to betray 

him. Under the favour of these circumstances, and 
the darkness, they were enabled to bear away with- 
out further molestation, and took shelter among the 
Scrofes, a cluster of rocks but a few hours' sail from 
Missolonghi. From this place the following letter, 
remarkable, considering his situation at the moment, 
for the light, careless tone that pervades it, was 
despatched to Colonel Stanhope. 
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I-rmft £34. 
TO THE HONOURABLE COLONEL STANHOPE. 

<• Scrafer (or some aurb name], oa board & 
Cephaloniale Mistico, Dec 31.1823. 

" My dear Stanhope, 

" We are just arrived here, that is, part of my 
people and I, with some things, &c., and which it 
may be as well not to specify in a letter (which has 
a risk of being intercepted, perhaps) ; — but Gamba, 
and my horses, negro, steward, and the press, and 
all the Committee things, also some eight thousand 
dollars of mine, (but never mind, we have more left, 
do you understand ?) are taken by the Turkish 
frigates, and my party and myself, in another boat, 
have had a narrow escape last night, (being dose 
under their stern and hailed, but we would not 
answer, and bore away,) as well as this morning. 
Here we are, with the sun and clearing weather, 
within a pretty little port enough ; but whether our 
Turkish friends may not send in their boats and take 
us out (for we have no arms except two carbines and 
some pistols, and, I suspect, not more than four ^^^ 
fighting people on board,) is another question, espe- ^^^| 
' cially if we remain long here, since we are blocked ^^H 

out of Missolonghi by the direct entrance. ^^H 

" You had better send my friend George Drake ^^H 
(Draco), and a body of Suliotes, to escort us by land ^^H 
or by the canals, with all convenient speed. Gamba ^^H 
and our Bombard are taken into Patras, I suppose ; ^^^ 
and we must take a turn at the Turks to get them 
out : but where the devil is the fleet gone ? — the 
Greek, I mean ; leaving us to get in without the least ^^^1 
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intimation to take heed that the Moslems were out 

" Make my respects to Mavrocordato, and say 
that I am here at his disposal. I am uneasy at 
being here : not so much on my own account as on 
that of a Greek hoy with me, for you know what his 
fate would be ; and I would sooner cut him in pieces, 
and myself too, than have him taken out by those 
barbarians. We are all very well. N. B. 

" The Bombard was twelve miles out when taken ; 
at least, so it appeared to us (if token she actually 
be, for it is not certain) ; and we had to escape from 
another vessel that stood right between us and the 
port." 

Fmding that his position among the rocks of the 
Scrofes would be untenable in the event of an attack 
by armed boats, he thought it right to venture out 
again, and making all sail, got safe to Dragomcstri, a 
small sea-port town on the coast of Acarnania ; from 
whence the annexed letters to two of the most valued 
dfhis Cephalonian friends were written. 

Lettzb 535. TO MR. MUIR. 

" DntgomeGtri, January S. 1824. 

" My dear Muir, 

" I wish you many returns of the season, and 
happiness therewithal. Gamba and the Bombard 
(there is a strong reason to believe) are carried into 
Fatras by a Turkish frigate, whicb we saw chase 
them at dawn on tlie SIst : we had been close under 
the stem in the night, believing her a Greek till 
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Within pistol shot, and only escaped by a miracle of 
all the Saints (our captain says), and truly I am of 
his opinion, for we should never have got away of our- 
selves. They were sigaalising their consort with 
lights, and had illuminated the ship between decks, 
and were shouting like a mob ; — but then why did 
they not fire? Perhaps they took us for a Greek 
brulot, and were afraid of kindling us — they had no 
colours flying even at dawn nor after. 

" At daybreak my boat was on the coast, but the 
wind unfavourable for the port ; — a large vessel with 
the wind in her favour standing between us and the 
Gulf, and another in chase of the Bombard about 
twelve miles off, or so. Soon afler they stood (t.e. 
the Bombard and trigate) apparently towards Patras, 
and a Zantiote boat making signals to us from the 
shore to get away. Away we went before the wind, 
and ran into a creek called Scrofes, I beIieve,^vhere 
I landed Luke * and another (as Luke's life was in 
most danger), with some moneyfor themselves, and 
& letter for Stanhope, and sent them up the country 
to Missolonghi, where they would be in safety, as 
the place where we were could be assailed by armed 
boats in a moment, and Gamba had all our arms ex- 
cept two carbines, a fowling-piece, and some pistols. 

" In less than an hour the vessel in chase neared 
us, and we dashed out again, and showing our stern 
(our boat sails very well), got in before night to 
Dragomestri, where we now are. But where 
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Greek fleet? I ilon't know — do you? i told our 
master of the boat that I was inclined to think the 
two large vessels (there were none else in sight) 
Greeks. But he answered, ' They are too large — 
why don't they show their colours?' and liis account 
was confirmed, be it true or false, by several boats 
which we met or passed, as we could not at any 
rate have got in with that wind without beating 
about for a long time; and aa there was much 
property, and some lives to risk {the boy's especially) 
without any means of defence, it was necessary to let 
our boatmen have their own way. 

" I despatched yesterday another messenger to 
Missolonghi for an escort, but we have yet no 
answer. We are here (those of my boat) for the 
fifth day without taking our clothes off, and sleeping 
on deck in all weathers, but are all very well, and in 
good spirits. It is to be supposed that the Govern- 
ment will send, for their own sakes, an escort, as 1 
have 16,000 dollars on board, the greater part for 
their service. I had (besides personal property tc 
the amount of about 5000 more) 8000 dollars in 
specie of my own, without reckoning the Com- 
mittee's stores, so that the Turks will have a good 
thing of it, if the prize be good. 

" I regret the detention of Gambo, &c., but the 
rest we can make up again ; so tel! Hancock to set 
my bills into cash as soon as possible, and Corgia- 
legno to prepare the remainder of my credit with 
Messrs. Webb to be turned into monies. I shall 
remain here, unless something extraordinary occurs, 
till Mavrocordato sends, and then go on, and act 
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according to circumstances. My respects to the 
two colonels, and remembrances to all i'riends. Tell 
* Ultima Anahm:'* tliut his friend Kaidi did not 
make his appearance with the brig, tlioughl think that 
he might as well have spoken with us in or off^Zeate, 
to give us a gentle hint of what we had to expect. 
" Yours, ever affectionately, N. B. 
" P. S. Excuse my scrawl on account of the pen 
and the frosty morning at daybreak. I write in haste, 
a boat starting for Kalamo. I do not know whether 
the detention of the Bombard (if she be detained, 
for I cannot swear to it, and 1 can only judge from 
appearances, and what all tliese fellows say,) be an 
i^r of the Government, and neutrality, and &c. — 
but sAe uJOi sUytped at least twelve miles distant from 
any port, and had all her papers regular from Zeoile 
for Kalamo and we also. I did not land at Zante, 
being anxious to lose as little time as possible, but 
Sir F. S. came olF to invite me, &c. and every body 
was as kind as could be, even in Cephalon 



Lin«S36. TO ME. C. HANCOCK. 

" Dragomeatri, Jauunry 2. 1824. 

" Dear Sir ' Ancockf,' 

*' Remember me to Dr. Muir and every body else. 
I have still the 16,000 dollars with me, the rest were 



■ Count Dclkdecima, to whom he gives Ihia name in con- 
aequtnce o( a habit wliich that gentleman had of uaag the 
phrase " in ultima anElise" frequently in conveiBotion. 

t This letttr is, more properly, a poalscript to dub which 
Dr. Bruno had, bj his otdKts, written to Mr. Hancock, with 
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on board the Bombarda. Here we are— the Bom- 
barda taken, or at least mi&sing, with all the Com- 
mittee stores, ray friend Gamba, the horses, negro, 
bull-dog, Bteward, and domesticB, with all our im- 
plementa of peace and war, also 8000 dollars ; but 
whether she wil! be lawful prize or no, is for the 
decision of the Governor of the Seven Islands. I 
have written to Dr. Moir, by way of Kalarao, with 
all particulars. We are in good condition ; and 
what with wind and weather, and being hunted or 
so, little sleeping on deck, &c. are in tolerable sea- 
soning for the country and circumstances. But I 
foresee that we shall have occasion for all the cash I 
can muster at Zante and elsewhere. Mr. BariF gave 
us 6000 and odd dollars; so there is stUl a balance 
in my favour. We are not quite certain tliat the 
vessels were Turkish which chased ; but there is 
strong presumption that they were, and no news to 
the contrary. At Zante, every body, from the Resi- 
dent downwards, were as kind as could be, especially 
your worthy and courteous partner. 

" Tell our friends to keep up their spirits, and we 
may yet do well. I disembarked the boy and another 
Greek, who were in most terrible alarm — the hoy, at 
least, from the Morea — on shore near Anatohko, I 
believe, which put them in safety; and, as for me 
and mine, we must stick by our goods. 

" I hope that Gamba's detention will only be 

soine pailiculars of tlieir voyage ; and the Doctor laving began 
hialeUer, " Pregiat™". Sig'. Aiu:ock,"Liird Byron thus parodiea 
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temporary. As for tbe effects and monies, if n 
have them, — well; it' otherwise, patience. I wish 
you a happy new year, and all our friends the same 
" Yours," &c. 

During these adventures of Lord Byron, Count 
Gsmba, having been brought to by the Turkish fri- 
gate, had been carried, with his valuable charge, into 
Patras, where the Commander of the Turkish fleet 
was stationed. Here, after an interview with the 
Pacha, by whom he was treated, during his detention, 
most courteousiy, he had the good fortune to procure 
the release of his vessel and freight ; and, on the ith 
of January, reached Missolonghi, To his surprise, 
however, he found that Lord Byron had not yet 
arrived; for,— as if every thing connected with this 
short voyage were doomed to deepen whatever ill 
bodings there were already in his mind, — on his 
Lordship's departure from Dragoinestri, a violent 
gale of wind had come on ; his vessel was twice 
driven on the rocks in the passage of the Scrofes, 
and, irom the force of the wind, and the captain's 
ignorance of those shoais, the danger was by all on 
board considered to be most serious. " On the 
second time of striking," says Count Gamba, " tbe 
sailors, losing all hope of saving tbe vessel, began to 
think of their own safety. But Lord Byron per- 
suaded them to remain; and by his firmness, and no 
small share of nautical skill, got tliem out of danger, 
and thus saved the vessel and several lives, with 
25,000 dollars, the greater part in spec 

The wind still blowing right against their course 
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to Missolonghi, they again anchored between two of 
the numerous islets by which this part of tlie coast 
is lined; and here Lord Byron, as wel] for refresh- 
ment as ablution, found himself tempted into an 
indulgence which, it is not improbable, rosy have 
had some share in producing the fatal illness that 
followed. Having put oif in a boat to a small rock 
at Eome distance, he seat back a messenger for the 
nankeen trowsers which he usually wore in bathing; 
and, though the sea was rough and the night cold, it 
being then the 3d of January, swam back to the 
vessel. " I am fully persuaded," says his valet, in 
relating this imprudent freak, " that it injured my 
Lord's health. He certainly was not taken ill at the 
time, but in the course of two or three days his 
Lordship complained of a pain in all his bones, wliich 
continued, more or less, to tlie time of his death." 

Setting sail again next morning with the hope of 
reaching Missolonghi before sunset, they were still 
baffled by adverse winds, and, arriving late at night 
in the port, did not land till the momiog of the 5th. 

The solicitude, in the mean time, of all at Misso- 
longhi, knowing that the Turkish fleet was out, and 
Lord Byron on his way, may without difficulty be 
conceived, and is most livelily depicted in a letter 
written during the suspense of that moment, by an 
eye-witness. " The Turkish fleet," says Colonel 
Stanhope, " has ventured out, and is, at this moment, 
blockading the port. Beyond these again are seen 
the Greek ships, and among the rest tlie one that 
was sent for Lord Byron. Whether he is on board 
or not is a question. You will allow that this is an 
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eventful day." Towards the end of the letter, he 
adds, " Lord Byron's servants have just arrived; he 
himself will be here to-morrow. If he had not cc 
we had need have prayed for fair wealher ; for both 
fleet and army are hungry and inactive. Parry has 
not appeared. Should he also arrive to-morrow, a 
Missolonghi wiU go mad with pleasure." 

The reception their noble visiter experienced o 
hia arrival was such as, from the ardent eagernes 
with which he had been looked for, might be ex 
pected. The whole population of the place crowded 
lo the shore to welcome him : the ships anchored off 
the fortress Sied a salute as he passed ; and all the 
troops and dignitaries of the place, civil and military, 
with the Prince Mavrocordato at their head, met 
him on his landing, and accompanied him, amidst 
the mingled din of shouts, wild music, and discharges 
of artillery, to the house that had been prepared for 
him. " I cannot easily describe," says Count Gamba, 
" the emotions which such a scene excited. I could 
scarcely refrain from tears." 

After eight days of fatigue such as Lord Byron 
had endured, some short interval of rest might fairly 
have been desired by him. But the scene on which 
he had now entered was one that precluded all 
thoughts of repose. He on whom the eyes and 
hopes of all others were centred, could but little 
dream of indulging any care for himself. There 
were, at this particular moment, too, collected within 
the precincts of that town as great an abundance of 
the materials of unquiet and misrule as had been 

r brought together in so small a space. In every 



quarter, both public and private, disorganisation and 
dissatisfaction presented themselves. Of the four- 
teen brigs of war which had come to the succour of 
Missolonghi, and which had for some time actually 
protected it against a Turkish fleet double its num- 
ber, nine had already, hopeless of pay, returned to 
Hydra, while the sailors of the remaining five, from 
the same cause of complaint, had just quitted their 
ships, and were murmuring idly on shore. The in- 
habitants, seeing themselves thus deserted or preyed 
upon by their defenders, with a scarcity of provisions 
threatening them, and the Turkish fleet before their 
eyes, were no less ready to break forth into riot and 
revolt; while, at the same moment, to complete the 
confusion, a General Assembly was on the point of 
being held in the town, for the purpose of organising 
the forces of Western Greece, and to this meeting 
all the wild mountain chiefs of the province, ripe, of 
course, for dissension, were now flocking with their 
followers. Mavrocordato himself, the President of 
the mtended Congress, had brought m his train no 
less than 5000 armed men, who were at this moment 
in the town. Ill provided, too, with either pay or 
food by the Government, this targe military mob 
were but little less discontented and destitute than 
the sailors ; and in short, in every direction, the entire 
population seems to have presented such a ferment- 
ing mass of insubordination and discard as was far 
more likely to produce warfare among themselves 
than with the enemy. 

Such was tlie state of affairs when Lord Byron 
arrived at Missolonghi; — such the evils he had now 
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r, with the formidable consciousnesB tliat 
to him, and him alone, all looked for the removal of 

Of his proceedings during the first weeks afWr his 
amval, the following letters to Mr, Hancock (which 
by the great kindness of that gentleman I am enabled 
to give) will, assisted by a few explanatory notes, 
supply a sufficiently ample account. 

LiTOS 537. TO MR. CHARLES HANCOCK. 

" MiaBQlnnghi, Januaiy 13. 1B24. 

" Dear Sir, 

" Many thanks for yours of the fifth ; ditto to 
Muir for his. You will have heard that Gamba and 
my vessel got out of the hands of the Turks safe and 
intact ; nobody knows well how or why, for there's 
a mystery in the story somewhat melodramatic. 
Captain Valsamachi has, I take it, spun a long yarn 
by this time in Argostoli. 1 attribute their release 
entirely to SaintDionisio, of Zante, and the Madonna 
of the Rock, near Cephalonia. 

" The adventures of my separate luck were also 
not finished at Dragomestri ; we were conveyed out 
by some Greek gun-boats, and found the Leonidas 
brig-of-war at sea to look aiter us. But blowing 
weather coming on, we were driven on the rocks 
ttoice in the passage of the Scrofes, and the dollars 
had another narrow escape. Two thirds of the 
crew got ashore over the bowsprit: the rocks were 
rugged enough, but water very deep close 
so that she was, after much swearing and i 
ertion, got off again, and away we went with a third 
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r of oar crew, leaving the rest on a dt'solat 

I where they might liave bee^n diiw, Imd not one of 

■ the gun-boata taken them oiF, I'or we were in no con- 

^^^^^ dition to take them oiFi^in. 

^^^H " Tel) Muir tliat Dr. Bruno did not eIiow much 
^^^^F fight on the occasion ; for besides strippiog to hie 
^^^^ flannel waistcoat, and running about like a rat in an 
r emergency, when I was talking to a Greek boy (the 

1 brother of the Greek girls in Argostoh), and telling 

^^^^ him of the fact tliat there was no danger for the pas- 
^^^^L aengers, whatever there might be for the vessel, and 
^^^^H asauriog him that I could save both him and myself 
^^^r without difficulty" (though he can't swim), as the 
■ water, though deep, was not very rough, — the wind 

|| not blowing riphl on shore (it was a blunder of the 

Greeks who missed stays), — the Doctor exclaimed, 
' Save Mm, indeed I by G — d ! save me rather — I'll 
be first if I can' — a piece of egotism which he pro- 
nounced with such emphatic simplicity as to set all 
who had leisure to hear him laughingf , and in a 



• He meani W ha»e taken ihe boy on hb shouldare and 
swum wilh liim to shore. This feat would have been but a 
repelitian of ooe of his early nports at Harrow - where it was 
a frequent practice of his thus to mount one of Ihe smaller boys 
on hii shoulders, and, much to ilie alarm of the urebin, dive 

t In the Doctor's ovn account this scene is described, as 
might he expected, somewhat differently : ^ ^^ Ma nel di lui 
passaggio maritiimo unit fregau Turca insegui la di lui nave, 

tenti (ti gettata sopra i scogli : tuCti i marinari detl' equipaggio 
■altarono a terra per xalvare ta lorn vita; Milord solo col di 
lui Medico Doltr. Bruno rimascro sulla nave che ognuno ¥b- 
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minute after tbe vessel drove off again after striking 
twice. She sprung a small leak, but nothing further 
happened, except that the captain was very nervous 
afterwards. 

" To be brief, we had bad weather almost always, 
though not contrary ; slept on deck in tJie wet gene- 
rally for seven or eigjit nights, but never was in 
better health (I speak personally) — so much so that 
I actually bathed for a iguarter of an hour on the 
evening of the 4th instant in the sea, (to kill the 
fleas, and other &c.) and was all the better for it. 

" We were received at Missnlonghi with all kinds 
of Idndness and honours; and tiie sight of the fleet 
saluting, &c. and the crowds and diSerent costumes, 
was really picturesque. We think of undertaking 
an expedition soon, and I expect to be ordered with 
the Suliotes to join the army. 

" AH we)! at present. We found Garaba already 
arrived, and every thing in good condition. Remem- 
ber me to all friends. 

« Yours ever, N. B. 



deva cokfL- a fonda: ma dnpo qualche tempo non mscndosi 
nbtD die cio ovienivB, Id peraone fuggite a lerra respinsero la 
nave nell'acque; ma il tempealmo mure la riliasio una seconda 
valla contra i scogli, ed allors si ateva pir certo die la naie 
coir illubtrc perEflnaggio, una grandc quantita di denaii, e 
molli preaosi effrtti per i Greci anderebbero a fondo. Tuttavia 
Lord Byron non si perlurbo per miliar aoii disse al di lui 
medico chc volcta gettarai al nuoto ondc raggJungere la flpi- 
aggia: ' Non abbandonate la tia'e linclii abbiamo furie per di- 
r^geria: allorcli^ earemo coperti daH'acque, allora getlaleii 
pure, cbe io vi latvo.' " 

VOL. TI. K 
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" P. S. You will, I liope, use every exertion to 
realise the assets. For beEides what I have already 
advauced, I have undertaken to maintain the Suliotes 
for a year, (and will accompany them either as a ' 
Chief, or whichever ia most agreeable to the Go 
vernmenC,) besides sundrieE. I do not understand 
Brown's ' fc/ferj of credit' I neither gave nor or- 
dered a letter of credit that I know of; and though 
of course, if you have done it, I wUl be responsible, 
I was not aware of any thing, except that I would 
have backed bis bills, whicli you said was unneces- 
sary. As to orders — I ordered nothing but some 
red doth and oil cloths, both of which I am ready to 
receive ; but if Gamba has exceeded my commis- 
BiOD, ilte other things must be sent back, for I cannot 
permit any t!tinff of tAc kitid, nor will. The servants' 
journey will of course be paid for, though tfiat is 
exorbitant. As for Brown's letter, I do not know 
any thing more than I have said, and I really cannot 
defray the charges of half Greece and the Frank 
adventurers besides. Mr. Darff must send us some 
dollars soon, for the expenses fall on me for the 
present. 

" Januaij- 14. 1824. 

« P. S. Will you tell Saint (Jew) Geronimo Corgia- 
legno that I mean to draw for tlie balance of my 
credit with Messrs. Webb and Co. 1 shall draw for 
two thousand dollars (that being about the amount, 
more or less) ; but, to facilitate the business, I shall 
make the draft payable also at Messrs. Hansom and 
Co., Pall-Mali East, London. I believe I already 
showed fou my letters, (but if not, I have tliem to 
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show,) bj whicli, beaides the credits now realising, 
you will have perceived that I am not limited to any 
particular amount of credit with my bankers. The 
Honourable Douglas, my friend and trustee, is a 
principal partner ia that house, and leaving the direc- 
tion of my affairs, is aware to what extent my present 
resources may go, and the letters in question were 
from him. I can merely say, that within the current 
year, 1824, besides the money already advanced to 
the Greek Government, and the credits now in your 
hands and your partner's (Mr. Barff), which are all 
from the income of 1823, 1 have anticipated nothing 
from that of the present year hitherto. I shall or 
ought to have at my disposition upwards of one 
hundred thousand dollars, (including my income, and 
the piu'chase-monies of a manor lately sold,) and 
perhaps more, without infringing on my income for 
1825, and not including the remaining balance of 
1823. Yours ever, N. B." 



LBTfEK53B. TO MR. CHARLES HANCOCK. 

<■ Missolongbi, Januar; IT. 1SS4, 

" I have answered, at some length, your obliging 
letter, and trust that you have received my reply by 
means of Mr, Tindal. I will also thank you In 
remind Mr. Tindal that I would thank him to 
furnish you, on my account, with an order of the 
Committee for one hundred dollars, which I ad- 
vanced to him on their account through Signor Cor 
gialegno's agency at Zante on his arrival in October, 
as it is but fair that the said Committee should pay 
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iTiih ovn expenses. Ad order will be sufficient, aa 

ife Monejr m^t be iDConveoieDt for Mr. T. at 

pTESent to disburse. 

" I have also advanced to Mr. Blackett the 

of &lty dollars, which I wilt ihank Mr. Stevec 

pa; to you, on my account, trom monies of Mr. 

Blacketi now in his liands. I have Mr. B.'s 

ackoQwiedgment in writing. 

" As the wants of the State here are still pressing) 

and there seems very little specie stirring except 
mine, I will stand paymaster i and must again re- 
quest you and Mr. Barff to forward by a st^a 
channel (if possible) all the dollars you can collect 
upon the bills now negotiating, I have also written 
to Corgjalegno for two thousand dollars, being about 
the balance of my separate letter from Messrs. Webb 
and Co., making the bills also payable at Ransom's 
in London. 

" Things are going on better, if not well ; there is 
some order, and considerable preparation. I expect 
to accompany the troops on an expedition shortly, 
which mokes me particularly anxious for the remain- 
ing remittance, as ' money is the sinew of war,' and 
of peace, too, as far as I can gee, for I am sure there 
would be no peace here without it. However, a 
little does go a good way, which is a comfort. The 
Government of the Morea and of Candia have writ- 
ten to me for a further advance from my own pecu- 
liiun of 20 or 30,000 dollars, to which I demur for 
the present, (having undertaken to pay the Suliotes 
as a free gift and other things already, besides the 
n whidi I have already advanced,) till I receive 
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letters from England, which I have reason to 
pect. 

" When the expected credits arrive, I hope that 
you wjli bear a hand, otherwise I must have 
course to Malta, which will be losing time 
taking trouble ; but I do not wish you to do more 
than is perfectly agreeable to Mr. Barff and to your- 
self. I am very well, and have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with my personal treatment, or with the 
posture of public affairs — others must speak for 
themselves. Yours ever and truly, &c. 

" P. S. Respects to Colonels Wright and Duffie, 
and the officers civil and military ; also to ray friends 
Muir and Stevens particularly, and to Delladecima.'' 

Letteb539. to MR. CHAHLES HANCOCK. 

" Miaaolonghi, January 19. 1S24. 

" Since I wrote on the 17th, I have r 
letter from Mr. Stevens, enclosing an account from 
Corfu, which is so exaggerated in price and quantity, 
that I am at a loss whether most to admire Gamba's 
folly, or the merciiant's knavery. All that / r 
quested Gamba to order was red cloth enough to 
make n jacket, and some od-skin for trowsers, &c. — 
the latter has not been sent — the whole could not 
have amounted to fifty dollars. The account is 
hundred and forty-five III I will guarantee Mr. 
Stevens against any loss, of course, hut I am not dis- 
posed to take the articles (which I never ordered), 
nor to pay the amount. 1 will take one hundred dol- 
lars' worth ; the rest may be sent back, and I will 
make the merchant an allowance of so much per 
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cent. ; or, if tliat is not to be done, you must sell the 
whole by auction at wli at price the things may fetch; 
for 1 would rather incur the dead loss of part, than 
be encumbered with a quantity of things, to me at 
present superfluous or useless. Why, I could have 
maintained three hundred men for a month for the 
sum in Western Greece. 

When the dogs, and the dollars, and the 
and the horses, i'ell into the hands of the Turks, 
acquiesced with patience, as you may have per- 
ceived, because it was the work of the elements of 
war, or of Providence : but this is a piece of mere 
human knavery or folly, or both, and I neither 
nor will submit to it.* 1 have occasion for o 



■ We have here as alriking an instance as could be 
of that peculiar feature of bis character which shallow or 
licious obBerrers baVG misrqireBented H9 BVarice, but which ia 
Tcalitfwas the result of a strong sense of justice and fair- 
ness, and an indignant impatience of being stultified or over- 
Teacbed. Colonel Stanhope, in referring to the drcumstauce 
mentioned above, has put Lord Byron's angry feeling respectiag 
it in the true light 

" He was constantly attacking Count Gamba, sometimes, 
indeed, playfully, but more often with the bitterest satire, fiv 
having purchased for the use of his iiunily, while in Greec%^ 
EOO dollars' worth of cloth. This he used to mention as tu\ 
iuBlanee of the Count's imprudence and esiravagance, I.anl" 
Bjron told me one day, with a lone of great gravity, that this 
500 dollars would have been most serviceable in promotjiig tbe 
siege of Lepanto ; and that he never would, to the last mo- 
ment of his existence, forgive Gamba, for having squandered 
away his money in the purchase of cloth. No one will sup- 
pose that Lord Byron could be serious in such a denunciation : 
be eatenoined, in reality, the highest opinion of Count Gauk 
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dollar I can muster to keep the Greeks together, and 
1 do not grudge any expense for the cause ; but to 
throw away as much as would equip, or at least 
maintain, a corps of excellent ragamufiins with arms 
in their hands, to fiimisl) Gamba and the Doctor 
with blank bUls (see list), broad cloth, Hessian boots, 
and horsewhips (the iatler I own that they have 
richly earned), is rather beyond ray endurance, 
though a pacific person, as all the world knows, or 
at least my acquaintances. I pray you to try to help 
me out of this damnable commercial speculation of 
Gamba'a, for it is one of those pieces of impudence 
or folly which I don't forgive him in a hurry. I will 
of course see Stevens free of expense out of the trans- 
action ; — by the way, the Greek of a Corfiote has 
thought proper to draw a bill, and get it discounted 
at 24 dollars : if I had been there, it should have 
heea pn^esled also. 

" Mr. Blaekett is here ill, and will soon set out for 
Cephalonia. He came to me for some pills, and I 
gave him some reserved for particular friends, and 
which I never knew any body recover from under 
several months ; but he is no better, and, what is 
odd, no worse ; and as the doctors have bad no bet- 
ter success with him than I, he goeii to Argostoli, 
sick of the Greeks and of a constipation. 

" I must reiterate my request for specie, and that 

ba, who, both on aceount of hia talcnu uiil dovowdneas to his 
Kend, merited his Lordship's esteem. As to Lord Bjron's 
generosity, it is before the world ; he promiBed to deroto his 
large ineome to the cause of Greece, and he botiestly acted tip 
is pledge." 

K 4. 
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Speedily, otherwiEe public afTairg will be at a Etand- 
still here. I have undertaken to pay the Suliotes 
for a year, to advance in March 3000 dollars, be- 
sides, to the Govermnent for a balance due to the 
troops, and some other smaller matters for the Ger- 
mans, and the press, &c. &c &c. ; so what with 
these, and the expenses of my suite, which, though 
not extravagant, is expensive, with Gamba's d — d 
nonsense, 1 shall have occasion for all the monies I 
can muster; and I have credits wherewithal to face 
the undertakings, if realised, and expect to have 



" Believe n 



r and truly yours," &c. 



to the a^iartment 
e others were as- 
" You were com- 
e any poetry 



On the morning of the 22d of January, his birth- 
day, — the last my poor friend was ever fated to see, 
— he came irom his bedroom i 
where Colonel Stanhope and soi 
sembled, and said with a smile, 
plaining the otiier day tliat I nevi 
now. This is my birthday, and I have just finished 
somethingwhich, I think, is better than what I usually 
write." He then produced to them those beautifiil 
stanzas, which, though already known to most 
readers, are far too affectingly associated with this 
closing scene of his life to be omitted among its 
details. Taking into consideration, indeed, every 
thing connected with these verses, — the last tender 
aspirations of a loving spirit which they breathe, the 
self-devotion to a noble cause which tJiey so nobly 
express, and that consciousness of a near grave 
glimmering sadly through the whole, — there is per- 
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hap3 no proJuction within the range of mere human 
compnaition round which the circumstances and 
feelings under which it was written cast so touching 
an interest. 



"JANUARY 22n. 



E should be unmoved, 



" The fire that on ray bo3om preys 
Is lone as H)me lokanic isle; 
Nn torch is kindled at its blaae — 
A funetsi pile ! 



" The hope, the fear, the jealou 
The esdted portiDa ol Llie 
And power of lose, I cannot 
But wear the chain. 



• But 'tis not 0na — and 'tis not h, 
Such thoughts should shake m 
Where glory decks the hero's hie 
Or bindii his brow. 



■• 3kl tmtfi, ibe buinei, 

tiSiisj mad Creeci;, ai 

rV g^wtan, borne upc 



• Avakel (not Greece — she ii awale!) 
Awake, m^ spirit! Think through tvA 
Thy life-blood trucks its psrenl lake. 
And then strike home! 



" Tread those reviving pas&ions down, 
UnHorthy manhood ! — unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or trown 
Of beauty be. 

9. 
** If thou regrpt'st thy youth^ tvh^ tivet 
The laud of honourable death 
Is here : ^-up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath ! 
10, 
" Seek out — less often sought than found — 
A soldier's grave, for thee the heat j 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And Ukc thy rest." 

" We perceived," says Count Gamba, *' from these 
lines, as well as from his daily conversations, that 
his ambition and his hope were irrevocably fixed 
upon the glorious objects of his expedition to Greece, 
and that he had made up his mind to ' return vic- 
torioiu, or return no more>' Indeed, he oflea said 
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' Others may do as they please — they may 
go — but I stay here, fkat is certain.' Tlie same de- 
termination was expressed in his letters tohisfrienils; 
and this resolution was not unaccompanied with the 
very natural presentiment — that he should never 
leave Greece alive. He one day asked his faithful 
servant, Tita, whether he tliouglit of returning to 
Italy? 'Yes,' said Tita: ' if your Lordship goes, 
I go.' Lord BjTon smiled, and said, ' No, Tita, I 
shall never go back from Greece — eitlier the Turks, 
or the Greeks, or the climate, will prevent that.' " 



L 



LtTTE»5«. TO MR. CHARLES HANCOCK. 

" Missolonglii, February 5. 1824. 

" Dr. Muir's letter and yours of tlie 23d reached 
me some days ago. Tell Muir that I am glad of his 
promotion for his sake, and of his remaining near us 
for all our sakes ; though I cannot but regret Dr. 
Kennedy's departure, which accounts for the pre- 
vious eartliquakes and the present English weather 
in this climate. With all respect to my medical 
pastor, I have to announce to him, that amongst 
■,ther fire-brands, our firemaster Parry (just landed) 
has disembarked an elect blacksmith, intrusted 
with three hundred and twenty-two Greek Testa- 
ments. I have given him all facilities in my power 
'or his works spiritual and temporal ; and if he can 
settle matters as easily with the Greek Arch- 
bishop and hierarchy, I trust that neither the here- 
tic nor the supposed sceptic will be accused of in- 
tolerance. 
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" By the way, I met with the said Archbishop at 
Anatolico (where I went by invitation of the Pri- 
mates a few days ago, and was received with a 
heavier cannonade than the Tucks, probably,) for the 
second time (1 had known him here before) ; and he 
and P. Mavrocordato, and the Chiefs and Primates 
and I, all dined together, and I thought the metro- 
politan the merriest of the party, and a very good 
Christian for all that. But Gamba (we got wet 
through on our way back) has been ill with a fever 
and cholic ; and Luke has been out of sorts too, and 
so have some others of the people, and I have been 
very well, — except that I caught cold yesterday, 
with swearing loo much in the rain at the Greeks, 
who would not bear a hand in landing the Committee 
stores, and nearly spoiled our combustibles ; but I 
tamed out in person, and made sucli a row as set 
them in motion, blaspheming at them from the Go- 
vernment downwards, till they actually did some 
part of what they ought to have done several days 
before, and this is esteemed, as it deserves to be, a 
wonder. 

"Tell Muir that, notwithstanding his remon- 
Btrancea, which I receive thankfully, it is perhaps 
beat that I should advance with the troops ; for if 
we do not do something soon, we shall only have a 
third year of defensive operations and another siege, 
and all that. We hear that the Turks are coming 
down in force, and sooner than usual ; and as these 
fellows do mind me a little, it is the opinion that I 
should go, — firstly, because they will sooner listen 
to a foreigner than one of their own people, out of 
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native jenlouBieB ; Becondlj, because the Turks will 
sooner treat or capitulate (if such occasion should 
happen) with a Frank than a Greek ; and, thirdly, 
because nobody else seems disposed to take the re- 
sponsibility — Mavroeordato being very busy here, the 
foreign military men t^io young or not of authority 
enough to be obeyed by the natives, and the Chiefs 
(as aforesaid) inclined to obey any one except, or 
rather than, one of their own body. As for me, I am 
willing to do what I am bidden, and to follow my in- 
structions. I neither seek nor shuu that nor any 
thing else they may wish me to attempt : as for 
personal safety, besides that it ought not to be a con- 
sideration, I take it that a man is on the whole as 
safe in one place as another ; and, af):er all, he had 
better end with a bullet than bark in his body. If 
we are not taken off with the sword, we are like to 
march off with an ague in this mud basket; and to 
conclude with a very bad pun, to the ear rather than 
to the eye, better martially than marsk-alli/; — the 
situation of Misaolonghi is not unknown to you. 
The dykes of Holland when broken down are the 
Deserts of Arabia for dryness, in comparison. 

" And now for the sinews of war. I thank you and 
Mr. Barff for your ready answers, which, next to 
ready money, is a pleasant thing. Besides the 
assets and balance, and the relics of the Corgialegno 
correspondence with Leghorn and Genoa, (I sold the 
dog flour, tell him, but not at his price,) I shall re- 
quest and require, from the beginning of March 
ensuing, about five thousand dollars every two 
months, t. e. about twenty-five thousand withm the 
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current year, Qt regular intervals, independent of the 
sums now negotiating. I can show you documents 
to prove tliat these are considerably loilJiin my sup- 
plies for the year in more ways than one ; but 1 doj 
not like to teil the Greeks exactly what I could w] 
would advance on an emergency, because otherwise 
they will double and triple their demands, (a disposi- 
tion that they have already sufficiently shown): and 
thougli I am willing to do all 1 can whea necessary, 
yet X do not see why they should not help a little 
for they are not quite so bare as they pretend to 
by some accounts. 

" I have been interrupted by the arrival of Parry 
and afterwards by the return of Hegketh, who has 
not brought an answer to my epistles, which rather 
surprises me. You will write soon, I suppose. Parry 
seems a fine rough subject, but will hardly be ready 
for the field these three weeks ; he and I will (I 
think) be able to draw together, — at least, / will not 
interfere with or contradict him in his own depart- 
ment. He complains grievously of the mercantile 
and ent/iuFi/musi/ part of the Committee, but greatly 
praises Gordon and Hume. Gordon would have 
given three or four thousand pounds and come out 
himself, but Kennedy or somebody else disgusted 
him, and thus they have spoiled part of their sub- 
scription and crampedjheir operations. Parry says 
B * ■ ■ is a humbug, to which I say nothing, 
sorely laments the printing and civilising expense*, 
and wislies that there was not a Sunday-school " 
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the world, or any school here at present, save i 
except always an academy for artillery ship. 

" He complainedalsoof thecold, ahttle tomys 
prise \ firstly, because, there being no chimneys, I 
have used myself to do without other warmth than 
the animal heat and one's cloak, in these parts ; and, 
secondly, because 1 should as soon have expected to 
hear a volcano sneeze, as a firetnaster (who is to 
burn a whole fleet) exclaim against the atmosphere. 
I fully expected that his very approach would have 
scorched up the town like the burn in g-g! as sea of 
Archimedes. 

"Well, it seems that I am to be Commander-in- 
Chief, and tlic post is by no means a sinecure, for 
we are Dot what Major Sturgeon calls ' a set of the 
most amicable officers.' Whether we shall have 
' a boxing bout between Captain Sheers and the 
Colonel,' I cannot tell ; but, between Suliote chiefs, 
German barons, English volunteers, and adven- 
turers of all nations, we are likely to form as goodly 
an allied army as ever quarrelled beneath the 
same banner. 

" FcbnifliyS. 1834. 

" Interrupted again by business yesterday, and it 
is time to conclude my letter. I drew some time since 
on Mr. Barff for a thousand dollars, to complete some 
money wanted by the Government. The said Go- 
vernment got cash on that bill here, aid at a profit ; 
but the very same fellow who gave it to them, afler 
proposing to give me money for other bills on Barff 
to the amount of thirteen hundred dollars, either 
couid not, or thought better of it. I bad written 
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BarJF advising him, but had afterwards to write to 
tell him of the fellow's having not come up to time. 
You must really eend me tlie balance soon. I liave 
the artillerists and my Suiiotea to pay, and Heaven 
knows what besides ; and as every thing depends 
upon punctuality, all our operations will be at a 
standstill unless you use despatch. I shall send to 
Mr. Barff or to you further bills on England for 
three thousand pounds, to be negotiated as speedily 
as you can. I have already stated here and formerly 
the sums I can command at home within the year, 
— without including my credits, or the bills already 
negotiated or negotiating, as Corgialegno's balance 
of Mr. Webb's letter, — and my letters from my 
friends (received by Mr. Parry's vessel) confinn 
what I have already stated. How much 1 may re- 
quire in the course of the year I can't tell, but 1 
will take care that it shall not exceed the means to 
supply it. Yours ever, N. B. 

" P. S. I have had, by desire of a Mr. Jerostati, to 
draw on Demetrius Delladecima (is it our friend in 
ultima analise ?) to pay the Committee expenses. 
I really do not understand what the Committee mean 
by some of their freedoms. Parry and I get on very 
well hit/ierlo : how long this may last, Heaven 
knows, but I hope it will, for 8 good deal for tlie 
Greek service depends upon it ; but he has already 
had some mifs with Col. S. and I do all I can to 
keep the peace amongst them. However, Parry is 
a fine fellow, extremely active, and of strong, sound, 
practical talents, by all accounts. Enclosed are bills 
for three thousand pounds, drawn in the mode di- 
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reeled (r. e. parcelled out in smaller bills). A good 
opportunityoccurring for Cephalonia to send letters 
on, I avail myself of it. Remember me to Stevens 
and to all friends. Also mj compliments and every 
ttiiQg kind to the colonels and officers. 

" February 9. 1824, 

" P. S, 2d or 3d. I have reason to expect a person 
tram England directed with papers (on business) for 
me to sign, somewhere in the Islands, by and by i if 
audi should arrive, would you forward him to me by 
a safe conveyance, as the papers regard a transac- 
tion with regard to theafJjustmentof a lawsuit, and 
a sum of several thousand pounds, which I, or my 
bankers and trustees for me, may have to receive (in 
England) in consequence. The time of the probable 
arrival I cannot state, but the date of my letters is 
the 2d Nov. and I suppose that he ought to arrive 



How strong were the hopes which even those who 
watched him most observingly conceived from the 
whole tenor of his conduct since his arrival at Mis- 
Bolonghi, will appear from the following words of 
Colonel Stanhope, in one of his letters to the Greek 
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" Lord Byron possesses all the means of playing 
a great part in the glorious revolution of Greece. 
He has talent; he professes liberal principles; he 
has money, and is inspired with fervent and chival- 
rous feelings. He has commenced his career by 
two good measures: Ist, by recommending 
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and declaring himself of no party; and, 2d]y, I 
taking five hundred Suliotes into pay, and acting a 
their chief. These acts cannot fail to render his 
Lordship universally popular, and proportionally 
powerful. Thus advantageously circumstanced, his 
Lordship will have an opportunity of realising all his^ 
professions." 

That the iaspirer, however, of these hopes n 
himself far from participating in them is a fact mani- "] 
fest from ail he said and wrote on the subject, and 
but adds painfully to the interest which his position 
at this moment excites. Too well, indeed, did he 
both understand and feel the difficulties into which 
be was plunged to deceive himself into any such 
sanguine delusions. In one only of the objects to 
which he had looked forward with any hope, — that 
of endeavouring to humanise, by his example, the 
system of warfare on both sides, — had he yet been 
able to gratify himself. Not many days afler his 
arrival an opportunity, as we have seen, had been 
afforded him of rescuing an unfortunate Turk out of 
the hands of some Greek sailors ; and, towards the 
end of the month, having learned tiiat there were a 
few Turkish prisoners m confinement at Missolonghi, 
he requested of the Government to place them at his 
disposal, that he might send them to Yussuff Pacha. 
In performing this act of humane policy, he trans- 
mitted with the rescued captives the following 



TO HIS HIGHNESS YUSSUFF PACHA. 

" Missolonghi, Januaiy S3. ISSM. I 

" Highness I 

" A vessel, in which a Iriend and some domestics 
of mine were embarked, was detained a few days 
ago, and released by order of your Highi 
have now to thank you ; not for liberating the vessel, 
which, as carrying a neutral flag, and being 
British protection, no one had a right to detain ; but 
for having treated my friends with so much kindness 
while they were in your hands. 

" In the hope, therefore, that it may not be alto- 
gether displeasing to your Highness, I have re- 
quested the governor of this place to release four 
Turkish prisoners, and he has humanely consented 
to do so. I lose no time, therefore, in sending them 
back, in order to make as early a return as I could 
for your courtesy on the late occasion. These pri- 
soners are liberated without any conditions : but 
should the circumstance find a place in your recol- 
lection, I venture to beg, that your Highness will 
treat such Greeks as may henceforth fall into your 
hands with humanity ; more especially since the 
horrors of war are sufficiently great in themselves, 
without being a^ravated by wanton cruelties od 
either side. Noel Btbon." 

Another favourite and, as tt appeared for some 
time, practicable object, on which he had most ar- 
dently set Ills heart, was the intended attack upon 
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L«fwnio — a fortified town ■ which, jrom its com- 
n«ad of the navigation of the Gulf of Corinth, is a 
position of the first importance. " Lord Byron," 
sajs Colonel Stanhope, in a letter dated January li^ 
" burns with military ardour and chivalry, and will 
accompany the expedition to Lepanto." The delay 
of Parry, tile engineer, who had been for Honie months 
anxiously expected with the supplies necessary for 
the formation of a brigade of artillery, had hitherto 
paralysed the preparations for this important enter- 
prise ; though, in the mean time, whatever little 
could be effected, without his aid, had been put in 
progress both by the appointment of a brigade of 
Suliotes to act under Lord Byron, and by the form- 
ation, at the joint expense of his Lordship and 
Colonel Stanhope, of a small corps of artillery. 

It was towards the latter end of January, as we 
have seen, that Lord Byron received his regular 
commission from the Government, as Commander 
of the expedition. In conferring upon him full 
powers, both civil and military, they appointed, at 
the same time, a Military Council to accompany 
him, composed of the most experienced Chieftains 
of the army, with Nota Bozzari, the uncle of the 
femous warrior, at their bead. 

It had been expected that, among the stores 
sent witli Parry, there would be a supply of Con- 
greve rockets, — an instrument of warfare of which 

■ The ancient Naupactus, called Epscto by the modam jt 
Oreefca, and Lepanto by the Icaliaoa. 
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such wonders hat! been related to the Greeks as 
filled ,their imaginations with the most absurd ideas 
of its powers. Their disappointment, therefore, oo 
finding that tlie engineer had come unprovided with 
these missiles was excessive. Another hope, 
that of being enabled to complete an artillery corps 
by the accession of those Germans who had been 
sent for into the Morea.^was found almost equally 
tallacious; that body of men having, from the death 
or retirement of those who originally composed i 
nearly dwindled away ; and the few oiBcers that noi 
came to serve being, irom their iantastic notions of 
rank and etiquette, far more troublesome than useful. 
Id addition to these discouraging circumstances, the 
five Speziot ships of war which had for some time 
formed the sole protection of Missolonghi were now 
returned to their home, and had left their places to 
be filled by the enemy's squadron. 

Perplexing as were all these difficulties in the way 
of the expedition, a still more formidable embarrass- 
ment presented itself in the turbulent and almost 
mutinous disposition of those Suliote troops ou whom 
he mainly depended for success in his undertaking. 
Presuming as well upon his wealth and generosity 
as upon their own military importance, these unruly 
warriors had never ceased to rise in the extravagance 
of their demands upon him ; — the wholly destitute 
atid homeless state of their families at this moment 
affording but too well founded a pretext both for 
their exaction and discontent. Nor were their 
leaders much more amenable to management than 
tliemselves, " There were," says Count Gamba, 
L 3 





among ihem, all of whom haf 
by their birth and their 
of whom would obey any oqi 



?«niMts riot to which, about the middle of 
^^.tltese Suliotes had given rise, and in which 
; S»ei were lost, had been a source of mucli 
a and anxiety to Lord Dyron, as well from 
tin ilt-blood it was likely to engender between his 
BBiMftt And the citizens, as from the little dependence 
itl«re him encouragement to place upon materials 
s» unmanageable. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
e«CT, neither his eagerness nor his efforts for the 
accomplishment of this sole personal object of his 
ambition ever relaxed a single instant. To what- 
ever little glory was to be won by the attack upon 
Lepanto, he looked forward as his only reward for 
all die sacrifices he was making. In his conversa- 
tions with Count Gamba on the subject, " though 
he joked a good deal," says this gentleman, " about 
his post of ' Archistrategos,' or Commander in Chief, 
it was plain that the romance and the peril of the 
undertaking were great alluremente to him." When 
we combine, indeed, his determination to stand, at 
all hazards, by the cause, with the very faint hopes 
his sagacious mind would let him indulge as to his 
power of serving it, I have little doubt that the 
"soldier's grave" whicii, in his own beautiful verses, 
he marked out for himself, was no idle dream of 
poetry ; but that, on the contrary, his " wish was 
&tber to the thought," and that to an honourable 
death, in some such achievement as that of storming 
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Lepanto, he looked forward, not on!}' as the sole 
means of redeeming worthily the great pledge he 
had now given, but as the most signal and Listing 
service that a name like his, — echoed, as it would ' 
then bcj among tlie watch-words of Liberty, froin 
age to uge, — could bequeath to her cause. 

In the midst of these cares he was much gratified 
by the receipt of a letter from an old friend of his, 
Andrea Londo, whom he had made acquaintance 
with in his early travels in 1 809, and who was at that 
period a rich proprietor, under the Turks, in the 
Morea. " This patriotic Greek was one of the fore- 
most to raise the standard of the Cross ; and at the 
present moment stood distmguished among the sup- 
porters of the Legislative Body and of the new 
national Government. The following is a tranelation 
of Lord Byron's answer to his letter. 
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LriTEi 543. TO LONDO. 

" Dear Friend, 

" The sight of your handwriting gave me the 
greatest pleasure. Greece has ever been for me, as 

* This bmvc Marialc, when Lord B jroa Hrst knew him, vibs 
pmirulaily boyish in his aspect and manners, but still che- 
rished, uiid« (Ilia eilerior, a mature spirit of patriodam which 
occasionallj broko forth j and the noble poet uaed to relate 
that, one day, while they were playing at draughts together, on 
Ibe name of Riga being pronounced. Londu leaped from the 
(able, and dapping violently his hands, began singinic 
famous song of that iU-fatud patriot : — 
" Sons of the Greeks, arise 1 
The glorious hour's gone forth.' 

I. 4 
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te Mt»( be for all men of any feeling or education, 
dK |>ratnised laod of valour, of the arts, and of 
ltb«tt}' : nor did the time I passed in inj' youtli in 
tnvvlling tunong her ruins at all chill my aifection 
for the birthplace of heroes. In addition to this, I 
nin bound to yourself by ties of friendship and gra- 
titude fur the hospitality which I experienced from 
you during my stay in that country, of which you 
are now become one of the first defenders and orna- 
ments. To see myself serving, by your side and 
under your eyes, in the cause of Greece, will be to 
roe one of the happiest events of my life. In the 
mean time, with the hope of our again meeting, 
" lam, as ever," &C. 

Among the less serious embarrassments of 
position at this period, may be mentioned the 
struggle maintained against him by his colleague, 
Colonel Stanhope, — with a degree of conscientious 
perseverance which, even while thwarted by it, he 
could not but respect, on the subject of a Free 
Press, which it was one of the favourite objects of 
his fellow-agent to bring instantly into operation 
all parts of Greece. On this important point thi 
opinions differed considerably ; and the following 
report, by Colonel Stanhope, of one of their many 
conversations on the subject, may be taken as a fair 
and concise statement of their respective views : — 

" Lord Byron said that he was an ardent friend of 
publicity and the press : but that he feared it was 
not applicable to this society in its present combus- 
tible state. I answered thai [ thought it applicable 
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9 all countrjes, and essential here, in order to put 
an end to the state of anarchy which at present pre- 
vailed. Lord B. feared libels and licentiousness, 
eaid that ttie object of a free press was to check 
public licentiousness, and to expose libellers 
odium. Lord B. had mentioned his conversation 
with Mavrocordato * to show that the Prince w 
not hostile to the press. I declared that I knew him 
to be an enemy to the press, although he dared not 
openly to avow it. His Lordship then said that he 
had not made up his mind about the liberty of the 
press in Greece, but that he thought the experiment 
worth trying." 

That between two men, both eager in the service 
of one common cause, there should arise a difference 
of opinion as to the menns of serving it is but a natural 
result of the varieties of human judgment, and de- 
tracts nothing from the zeal or sincerity of either. 
But by those who do not suffer themselves to be 
carried away by a theory, it will be conceded, I think, 
that the scruples professed by Lord Byron, with re- 
spect to the expedience or safety of introducing what 
is called a Free Press into a country so little advanced 
in civilisation as Greece, were founded on just views 
of human nature and practical good sense. To en- 
deavour to force upon a state of society, so unpre- 
pared for them, such full grown institutions; to 

• Lord BjTonhad, it seems, flcknowledgod, on the preceding 
evening, his having remBrlted lo Prince Mavraeordato. that 
" if he were in his siliiation, h« would haie placed the prew 
under a censor;"' lo which the Prince had replied, "No; Iba 
libertf of the press i> guaranteed by the ConstitutioD." 



think of engrafting, at once, on an ignorant people 
the fruits of long knonledgc and cultivation, — of 
importing among them, ready made, those advan- 
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Fhich DO nation ever attained but 



bf its own working out, nor ever was fitted to enjoy 
but by having first struggled for tliem ; to harbour 
eipcn a dream of the success of such an experiment, 
implies a sanguineness almost incredible, and such 
•ft. though, in the present instance, indulged by the 
political economist and soldier, was, as we have seen, 
beyond the poet. 

The enthusiastic and, in many respects, well 
founded confidence with which Colonel Stanhope 
appealed to the authority of Mr. Bentham on most 
I of the points at issue between himself and Lord 
I Byron, was, from that natural antipathy which seems 
list between political economists and poets, but 
[ little sympathised in by the latter; — such appeals 
being always met by him with those sallies of 
L ridicule, which he found the best-humoured vent 
lis impatience under argument, and to which, 
Lnotwith Stan ding the venerable name and services of 
L>Mr. Bentham himself, the quackery of much that is 
I promulgated by his followers presented, it must be 
I owned, ample scope. Romantic, indeed, as was Lord 
Byron's sacrifice of himself to the cause of Greece, 
there was in the views he took of tlie means of 
serving her not a tinge of the unsubstantial or spe- 
culative. The grand practical task of freeing her 
from her tyrants was his first and main object. He 
knew that slavery was the great bar to knowledge, 
and must be broken through before her light could 
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; that the work of the sword must therefore 
precede that of the pen, and camps be the fire* 
schools ori'reeclom. 

Witli such SDundand manly views of the true 
gencies of the crisis, it is not wonderful that he 
should view with impatience, and something, perhaps, 
of cODtenipt, all that premature apparatus of print- 
ing-presses, pedagogues, &c. with which the Phil- 
hellenesof the London Committee were, in their rage 
for " utilitarianism," encumbering him. Nor were 
some of the correspondents of this body much more 
solid in their speculations tlian themselves; one in- 
telligent gentleman having suggested, as a means 
of conferring signal advantages on the cause, aa 
alteration of the Greek alphabet. 

Though feeling, as strongly, perhaps, aa Lord 
Byron, the importance of the great object of their 
mission, — that of rousing and, what was far more 
difficult, combining against the common foe the ener- 
gies of the country, — Colonel Stanhope was also one 
of tliose who thought that the lights of their great 
master, Bentham, and the operations of a press un- 
restrictedly free, were no less essential instruments 
towards the advancement of the struggle ; and in 
this opinion, as we have seen, the poet and man of 
literature differed from the soldier. But it was such 
a difference as, between men of frank and feir minds, 
may arise without either reproach to themselves, or 
danger to their cause, — a strife of opinion which, 
though maintained with heat, may be remembered 
without bitterness, and which, in the present in- 
stance, neither prevented Byron, at the ijlose of one 
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of their warmest altercation B, from exclaiming gene- 
rously to his oppotiont, " Give me that honest right 
hand," nor witlilield the other from pouring forth, at 
the grave of his colleague, a strain of eulogj • not 
thelesG cordial for being discriminatingly shaded with 
censure, nor less honourable to the illustrious dead 
for being the tribute of one who had once manfully 
differed with him. 

Towards the middle of February, the indefatigable 
activity of Mr. Parry having brought the artillery 
brigade into such a state of forwardness as to be 
almost ready for service, an inspection of the Suliote 
corps took place, preparatory to the expedition ; and 
after much of the usual deception and unmanage- 
ableness on their part, every obstacle appeared to be 
at length surmounted. It was agreed that they 
should receive a month's pay in advance; — Count 
tiamba, with 300 of their corps, as a vanguard, was 
to march next day and take up a position under 
Lepanto, and Lord Byron with tlie main body and 
the artillery was speedily to follow. 

New difficulties, however, were soon started by 
these untractable mercenaries; and under the insti- 
gation, as was discovered afterwards, of the great 
rival of Mavrocordato, Colocotroni, who had sent 
emissaries into Missolonghi for the purpose of se- 
ducing them, they now put forward their exactions 
in a new shape, by requiring of the Government to 
appoint, out of their number, two generals, two co- 

• Sketch of Lord Bjton Slc Colonel Slanhopo's " G 
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lonels, two captaina, and inferior officers in the same 
proportion — " in short," says Count Gamba, " tha^ 
out of three or four liuniired actual Suliotes, there 
should be about one hundred and fifty above the 
rank of common soldiers." The audacious dia- 
honesty of this demand, — beyond wliat he could 
have expected even from Greeks, — roused all Lord 
Byron's rage, and he at once signiRed to the whole 
body, through Count Gamba, that all negotiation 
between them and himself was at an end [ that he 
could no longer have any confidence in persons so 
little true to their engagements ; and that though 
the relief which he had afforded to their families 
should still be continued, all his agreements with 
them, as a body, must be thenceforward void. 

It was on the 14th of February that this rupture 
with the Suliotes took place ; and though, on the . 
following day, in consequence of the full Bubmission 
of their Chiefs, they were again received into his 
Lordship's service on his own terms, the whole affair, 
combined with the various other difficulties that now 
beset him, agitated his mind considerably. He saw 
with pain that lie should but place in peril both the 
cause of Greece and his own character, by at all 
relying, in such an enterprise, upon troops whom any 
intriguer could thus seduce from their dur.y and 
that, till some more regular force could be organ- 
ised, the expedition against Lepanto must be sus- 
pended. 

While these vexatious events were occurring, the 
interruption of his accustomed exercise by the rains 
but increased the irritabiiity that such delays were 
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calculated to ^xcJtc ; and the wfaole together, no 
dnubt, coDcurred with whatever predisposing tenden- 
cies were already in his const! tutioa, to bring on that 
convulsive fit, — the forerunner of his death, — which, 
on tile evening of the 15th of February, seiiied him. 
He was sitting, at about eight o'clock, with only Mr. 
Parry and Mr. Hesketh, in the apartment of Colonel 
Stanhope, — talking jestingly upon one of his favourite 
topics, the differences between himself and this latter 
gentleman, and saying that " he believed, after all, 
the author's brigade would be ready before the sol- 
dier's printing-press." There was an unusual flush 
in his face, and from the rapid changes of his coun- 
tenance it was manifest that he was sufTering under 
some nervous agitation. He then complained of being 
thirsty, and, calling for some cider, drank of it ; upon 
which, a Etill greater change being observable over 
his features, he rose from his seat, but was unable to 
walk, and, afler staggering forward a step or two, fell 
into Mr. Parry's arms. In another minute, his teeth 
were closed, his speech and senses gone, and he was 
in strong convulsions. So violent, indeed, were his 
struggles, that it required all the strength both of Mr. 
Parry and his servant Tita to hold him during the fit. 
His face, too, was much distorted ; and, as he told 
Count Gamba afterwards, " so intense were his suffer- 
ings during the convulsion, that, had it lasted but a 
minute longer, he believed he must have died." Tlie 
fit was, however, as short as it was violent ; in a few 
minutes his speech and senses returned; his features, 
though still pale and haggard, resumed their natural 
shape, and no effect remained from the attack but es- 
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cessice weakness. "As soon as he could speak," says 
Count Gamba, " he Kliowed himself perfectly free 
from all alarm ; but he very coolly asked whetlier his 
attack was likely to prove fatal. ' Let me know,' 
he said : • do not think I am afraid to die — I am 

This painful event had not occurred more than 
half an hour, when a report was brought that the 
Suliotes were up in arms, and about to attack the 
seraglio, for the purpose of seizing the magazines. 
Instantly Lord Byron's friends ran to the arsenal ; 
the artillery-men were ordered under arms ; the seo- 
tinels doubled, and the cannon loaded and pointed 
on the approaches to the gates. Though the alarm 
proved to be false, the very likelihood of such an 
attack allows sufficiently how precarious was the 
state of Missolonghi at this moment, and in what 
a scene of peril, confusion, and uneorafort, tlie now 
nearly numbered days of England's poet were to 

On the following morning he was found to be bet- 
ter, but still pale and weak, and complained much 
of a sensation of weight in his head. The doctors, 
therefore, thought it right to apply leeches to hia 
temples ; but found it difficult, on their removal, to 
stop the blood, which continued to flow so copiously, 
that from exhaustion he fainted. It must have been 
on this day that the scene thus described by Colonel 
Stanhope occurred : — 

" Soon after his dreadful paroxysm, when, faint 
with over-bleeding, he was lying on his sick bed, 
with his whole nervous system completely shaken, 
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the mutinous Suliotea, covered with dirt and splen- 
did attires, broke into his apartment, brandishing 
their costly arms, and loudly demanding their wild 
rights. Lord Byron, electrified by tliis unexpected 
act, seemed to recover froiu his sickness ; and the 
more the Suliotes raged, the more his calm courage 
triumphed. The scene was truly sublime." 

Another eye-witness, Count Gamba, bears similar 
testimony to the presence of mind with which he 
fronted this and al! other such dangers. " It is im- 
possible," says this gentleman, " to do justice to the 
coolness and magnanimity which he displayed upon 
every trying occasion. Upon trifling occasions he 
was certainly irritable ; but the aspect of danger 
calmed him in an instant, and restored to him the 
free exercise of all the powers of his noble nature. 
A more undaunted man in the hour of peril never 
breathed," 

The letters written by him during the few follow- 
ing weeks form, as usual, the best record of his pro- 
ceedings, and, besides the sad interest titey possess 
as being among tlie latest from his hand, are also 
precious, as affording proof that neither illness nor 
disappointment, neither a worn-out frame nor even a 
hopeless spirit, could load him for a moment to think 
of abandoning the great cause he had espoused ; 
while to the last, too, he preserved unbroken the 
cheerful spring of hb mind, his manly endurance of 
all ills that affected but himself, and his ever-wake- 
fiil consideration tor the wants of othi 
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LEniii543. TO MR. BARFF. ^^| 

" February 21. ^^H 
" I am a good deal better, though of course weak- 
ly; the leeclies took too much blood from my tera- 
pleB the day after, and there was some difficulty la | 

stopping it, but I have since been u]> daily, and out ^^H 
in boats or on horseback. To-day I have taken a ^^M 
warm bath, and live as temperately as can well be, ^^H 
witliout any liquid but water, and without animal ^^H 
food. ^H 

" Besides the four Turks sent to Patras, I have ^^| 
obtained the release of four-and-twenty women and ^^^ 
children, and sent them at my own expense to Pre- 
vesa, that tlie English Consul- General may consign 
them to their relations. 1 did tliis by their own de- 
sire. Matters here arc a little embroiled with the 
Suliotes and foreigners, &c., but I still hope better 
things, and wili stand by the cause as long as my 
health and circumstances will permit me to be sup- 
posed useful.* 

" I am obliged to support the Government here 
for tlie present." 

The prisoners mentiooed in this letter as having 
been released by him and sent to Prevesa, had been 
held in captivity at Missolonghi since the beginnii^ 



* In a letter to the same genlleman, dated J 
had already said, ^^ I hope that things here will f 
time or other. I will stick by the cause as Ic 
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of the Resolution. The follcwing was the letter 
which he forwarded with them to the English Con- 
sul at Prevesa. 



LEtiER544. TO MR. MAYEB. ^M 

" Sir, 

" Coming to Greece, one of my principal objects 
was to alleviate as much as possible the miseries in- 
cident to a warfare so cruel as the present, \\Tien 
the diccates of humanity are in question, I know no 
difference between Turks and Greeks. It is enough 
that those who want assistance are men, in order to 
claim the pity and protection of the meanest pre- 
tender to humane feelings. I have found here 
twenty-four Turks, including women and children, 
who have long pined in distress, far from the means 
of support and the consolations of their home. Tlie 
Government has consigned them to me ; I transmit 
them to Prevesa, whither Ihey desire to be sent. I 
hope you will Dot object to take care that tliey may 
be restored to a place of safety, and that the Go- 
vernor of your town may accept of my present The 
best recompense I can hope for would be to find that 
I had inspired tlie Ottoman commanders with the 
same sentiments towards those unhappy Greeks who 
may hereafler fall into their hands. 

" I beg you to believe me," &c ' 




lO THE HONOURABLE DOUGLAS KINNAIRD. 
" Misaolonglii, Ftbrunrj 21. Iti24. 

" I have received yours of itie 2d of November. It 
is essential that the money should be paid, as 1 have 
drawn for it all, and more too, to help the Greeks. 
Parry is here, and he and I agree very well ; a 
all is going on hopefully for the present, considering 



" We shall have work this year, for the Turks are 
coming down in force ; and, as for me, 1 must stand 
by the cause. I shall shortly march (according to 
orders) against Lepanto, with two thousand men. I 
have been here some time, afler some narrow 
escapes from the Turks, and also from being ship- 
wrecked. We were twice upon the rocks ; but this 
you will have heard, truly or falsely, through other 
channels, and I do not wish to bore you with a long 

" So far I have succeeded in supporting the Go- 
vernment of Western Greece, which would other- 
wise have been dissolved. If you have received the 
eleven thousand and odd pounds, these, with what I 
have in hand, and my income for the current year, 
to say nothing of contingencies, will, or might, en- 
able me to keep the ' sinews of war ' properly 
strung. If the deputies be honest fellows, and 
obtain the loan, they will repay the 4000^ as agreed 
upon : and even then I shall save little, or indeed 
less than little, since I aia maintaining nearly the 
whole machine — b this place, at least — at my own 
M 2 
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cost. But let tlie Greeks only succeed, and I don't 
care for myseif. 

" I have been very seriously unwell, but ani get- 
ting better, and can ride about again ; so pray quJei 
our friends on that score. 

" It ia not true that I ever did, will, would, could, 
or should write a satire against Gifibrd, or a hair of 
his head. I always considered him as my literary 
father, and myself as his ' prodigal son ; ' and if I 
have allowed his ■ fatted calf to grow to an ox before 
he kills it on my return, it is only because I prefei 
beef to veaL Yours," &c 

Lettek 546. TO MR. BARFF. 

" February 93. 

" My health seems improving, especially from 
riding and the warm bath. Sis Englishmen will be 
soon in quarantine at Zante; they are artificers'*, 
and have had enough of Greece in fourteen days. 
If you could recommend them to a passage home, I 
would thank you ; they are good men enough, but 
do not quite understand the litde discrepancies in 
these countries, and are not used to see shooting 
and slashing in a domestic quiet way, or (as it forms 
here) a part of housekeeping. 

" If they should want any thing during their qua- 
nntine, you can advance them not more than a 
dollar a day (amongst them) for that period, to 



* The workmen who came 


out with Parry; and wb 


alamied by the scone of confua 


on and danger they found 
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purchase them some little extras as comforts (as 
they are quite out of their element). I cannot 
afford thorn more at present." 

The foUowing letter to Mr. Murray, — which it is 
most gratifying to have to produce, as the last ci 
pleting link of a long friendship and correspondence 
which had been but for a short time, and througli the 
fault only of others, interrupted, — contains such a 
gummary of the chief events now passing round Lord 
Byron, as, with the assistance of a few notes, will 
render any more detailed narrative unnecessary. 



LBrrEa54T- TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Missolonghi, February 25. 1824. 

" I have heard A'om Mr. Douglas Kinnaird that 
you state ' a report of a satire on Mr. Gifford having 
arrived from Italy, said to be written by me ! but 
tliat you do not believe it.' I dare say you do n 
nor any body else, I should tliink. Wlioever asserts 
that I am the author or abettor of any thing of the 
kind on Gifford lies in his throat. If any such com- 
position exists it is none of mine. You know as 
well as any body upon whom I have or have not 
written ; and you also know whether they do o 
not deserve that same. And so much for such 
matters. 

" You will perhaps be anxious to hear si 

from this port of Greece (which is the most liable to 

invasion) ; but you will hear enough dirough public 

and private channels, I will, however, give yon ilia 

M 3 
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I^cnts of a week, mingling my own private peculiar 
with the public; for we are here a little jumbled 
'together at present. 

" On Sunday (the ISth, I believe,) I had a strong 
id sudden convulsive attaclc, which left me speech- 
less, though not motionless — for some strong tnen 
could not hold me; but whether it was epilepsy, 
catalepsy, cachexy, or apoplexy, or what other ejy 
or e^ity, the doctors have not decided ; or whether it 
was spasmodic or nervous, &c ; but it was very 
unpleasant, and nearly carried me off, and all that. 
On Monday, they put leeches to my temples, no dif- 
ficult matter, but the blond could not be stopped till 
eleven at night (they had gone too near the temporal 
arlery for my temporal safety), and neither styptic 
nor caustic would cauterise the orifice till after a 
hundred attempts. 

" On Tuesday, a Turkish brig of war ran on shore. 
On Wednesday, great preparations being made to 
attack her, though protected by her consorts*, the 
Turks burned her and retired to Patras. On Thurs- 

Iday a quarrel ensued between the Sidiotes and the 
Frank guard at the arsenal : a Swedish ofGcer \ was 
: 



" Earlf in (he morning we prppsred for our ittlack on the 
[ biig- Lord Byion, notvtitbHtandliig bis vteakness, and an 
IliBt threatened bis eyes, was most anxious to be 
but the physicians would not suffer bim lo go." 

His Lordshiji had promised a reward for eyerj Turk taken 

e in tlie pmposed attack on this veswf- 
+ Captain Sasse, an officer esteemed as one of the best and 
e roreigncra in the Greek semice, " This,'' 
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killed, and a Suliote severely wounded, and a gene- 
ral tight expected, and witli some difficulty 
vented. On Friday, the officer was buried; 
Captain Parry's Englisli artificers mutinied, k 
pretence that their lives are in danger, and are fof 
(juitting the country : — they may." 

" On Saturday we had the smartest shock of 
earthquake which I remember, (and I have felt 
thirty, shght or smart, at different periods ; they are 
common in tlie Mediterranean,) and the whole army 
discharged their arms, upon the same principle that 
savages beat drums, or howl, during an eclipse of 
the moon ; — it was a rare scene altogether — if you 
had but seen the English Johnnies, who had never 
been out of a cockney workshop before 1 — or will 
again, if they can help it — and on Sunday, we heard 



Cnlonel Stanhope, in a letter, February 1 Slh, to the CommitleB, 
" h a serious a^ir. The SuUotes have no country, no home 
for Ibeir families ; arrears of pay are owing to them ; the people 
a! Missolonghi hate and pay them exorbitantly. Iiord Byron, 
who waa to have led ihera to Lcpanto, is much shaken by his 
fit, and will probably bo obliged to redre from Greece. In 
short, all our hopes in this quarter are damped for the present, 
I am not a little fearTuI, too, that these wild wajr^ora wiU not 
forget the blood that has been spilt 1 this morning told Prince 
Maviocordato and Lord Byron that they must come to some 
reialuiiDn about compelling the Suliotes to quit the place." 

* This was a fresh, and, as may be conceived, fLerious disap- 
pointment lo Lord Bjron. " The departure of these men," 
says Count Csmba, " made us fear that our laboratory would 
come to nothing ; for, if we tried to supply the plate o. 
the artificers with native Greeks, we should make but littU 
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that the Vizier is come down to Larissa, with one 
hundred and odd thousand men. 

" In coming here, I had two escapes, one from the 
Turks, {ime of my vessels was taken, but afterwards 
released,) and the other from shipwreck. We drove 
twice on the rocks near the Sc-rophes (islands near 
the coast). 

" I have obtained from the Greeks the release of 
eight-and- twenty Turkish prisoners, men, women, 
and children, and sent them to Patras and Prevesa 
at my own charges. One little girl of nine years old, 
who prefers remaining with me, I shall (if I live) 
send, with her mother, probably, to Italy, or to Eng- 
land. Her name ie Hato, or HatagSe. She is a 
very pretty, lively child. All her brothers were 
killed by the Greeks, and she herself and her mother 
merely spared by special favour and owing to her 
extreme youth, she being then but five or six years^ 
old. • 

" My health is now better, and I ride about again. 
My office here is no sinecure, so many parties and 
difficulties of every kind; but I will do what I can. 
Prince Mavrocordato is an excellent person, and 
does all in his power, but his situation is perplexing 
in the extreme. Still we have great hopes of the 
success of the contest You will hear, however, 
more of public news from plenty of quarters; for I 
have little time to write. 

" Believe me yours, &c. &c. N. Bn. 

The fierce lawlessness of the Suliotes had now 
risen to such a height that it became necessary, for the 
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safety of the European population, to get rid of them 
altogether ; and, by eoiae sacrifices on the part of 
Lord Byron, this object was at length effected. The 
advance of a month's pay by him, and the discharge 
of their arrears by the Government, (the latter, too, 
with money lent for that purpose by the same univer- 
sal paymaster,) at length induced these rude warriors 
to depart trom the town, and with them vanished all 
hopes of the expedition against Lepanto. 



Lettek548, to MR. MOORE. 

" Missolonglii, Western Greece, Maich 4. 1824. 

" My dear Moore, 

" Your reproach ia unfounded — I have received 
two letters from you, and answered both previous to 
leaving Cephalonia. I have not been ' quiet' in an 
Ionian ialand, but much occupied with business, — 
as the Greek deputies (if arrived) can tell you. 
Neither have I contmued ' Don Juan,' nor any other 
poem. You go, as usual, I presume, by some news- 
paper report or other.' 

* Proceeding, as he here rightlj auppoaes, upon newspaper 
authorily, I bad in my letter made some allusion to his im- 
puted occupations, which, in his present setisidveness on the 
subject of authorship, did not at all please him. To this cir- 
cumslsncc Couac Camha alludes in a passage of his Narrative ; 
where, after mentioning a remark of Byron's, that " Poetry 
should only occupy the idle, and that in more serious affairs ' 
would be ridiculous," he adds — " • *, at this lime writing ts 
hiro, said, that ho had heard tliat ' instead of pursuing heroic 
and warlike adventures, he was reading in a delightful villa, 



1 the projiGr mometit to be of some use 
'ived, I came here ; and um lold that my arrival 
(with some other circuni stances) Aoibeen of, at least, 
temporai'y advantage to the cause. I had a narrow 
□ the Turks, a))d another from Shipwreck 
a my passage. On the 15th (or 16th) of February 
J t had an attack of apoplexy, or epilepsy, — the phy- 
a have not exactly decided which, but the 
' alternative is agreeable. My constitution, therefore, 
s between the two opinions, like Mahomet's 
sarcophagus between the magnets. All that I can 
say is, that they nearly bled me to death, by placing 
the leeches too near the temporal artery, so tliat the 
blood could with difficulty be stopped, even with 
caustic I am supposed to be getting better, slowly, 



B offimiled him for the mumenl, 
a mistaken judgment tiad been 



XI the shade 



liim, wben 



conUnuing Don Juan." 
3nd he was eorrj tbut i 
formed of him." 

It is amuang lo observe that, while thus aniic 
B lughly noble motiTe, to thjow hia authorehip i 
while engaged in so much more serious puriuits, 
author's mode of revenge that alvtaya occurred t( 
under the influence of any of these passing resentmEnta. Thus, 
when a little angry with Colonel Stanhope one da^, he ei- 
cWmed, " I will libel you in your own Chronicle ;" and in 
this brief burst of humour I woa myself the means of provok- 
ing in him, I haTO been told, on tliu authority cf Count Gamba, 
that he swore td " write a satire" upon me. 

Though the above letter shows how momentary was any 
Utile spleen ho may have felt, there not unfrequenily, I own, 
comes over me a short psng of regret to thiok that a feeling uf 
displeBsuie, howeier sUght, should have been among the latest 
I awakened in him. 



however. But my homilies vrill, I presume, for the 
future, be like the Archbishop of Grenada's — in 
this case, ' I order you a hundred ducats from my 
treasurer, aod wish you a. little more taste.' I 

" For public matters I refer you to Colonel Stan- 
hope's and Capt. Parry's reports, — and to al! other 
reports whatsoever. There ia plenty to do — war 
without, and tumult within — they ' kill a man u 
week,' like Bob Acres in the country. Parry's 
artificers have gone away in alarm, on account of a 
dispute in which some of the natives and foreigners 
were engaged, and a Swede was killed, and a Suliote 
wounded. In the middle of their fright there was a 
strong shock of an earthquake ; so, between that and 
tlie sword, they boomed off in a hurry, in despite of 
all dissuasions to the contrary. A Turkish brig run 
ashore, &c.&c &c.* 

" You, I presume, are either publishing or medi- 
tating that same. Let me hear from and of you, and 
believe me, in all events, 

" Ever and affectionately yours, 

" N. B. 

" P. S. Tell Mr. Murray that I wrote to him the 
other day, and hope that he has received, or will 
receive, the letter." 



" What I have omitted here is but a repetition of 
partieulafB, respecting all that had happened since 
which have already been giten in the letters to his other 
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Lnm S49. TO DR, KENNEDY. 

" MUsoloDgiii, Uarch 4. 1 SSt. 
■ My dear Doctor, 

" J have to thank you for your two very kind 
I letters, both received at the same lime, and one long 
after its date. I am not unaivare of the precarious 
state of my health, nor am, nor have been, deceived 
on that Bubject. But it is proper tliat 1 should remain 
in Greece; and it were better to die doing some- 
thing than nothing. My presence here has been 
supposed so far useful as to have prevented confu- 
sion from becoming worse confounded, at least for 
the present. Should I become, or be deemed use- 
less or superfluous, I am ready to retire ; but in the 
interim I am not to consider personal consequences ; 
the rest is in the hands of Providence, — as indeed 
are all things. 1 shall, however, observe your in- 
structions, and indeed did so, as far as regards ab- 
stinence, for some time past. 

" Besides the tracts, &c- which you have sent for 
distribution, one of the English artificers (hight 
Brownbill, a tinman,) left to my charge a number of 
Greek Testaments, which I will endeavour to distri- 
bute properly, Tlie Greeks complain that the trans- 
lation is not correct, nor in good Romaic : Bambas 
can decide on that point. I am trying to reconcile 
the clergy to the distribution, which (without due 
regard to their hierarchy) they might contrive to 
impede or neutralise in the effect, from their power 
over their people, ftlr, Brownbill lias gone to the 
Islands, having some apprehension for his life, (not 
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from the priests, however,) and apparently preferring 
rather to be a saint than a martyr, although his ap- 
prehensions of becoming the latter were probably 
unfounded. All the English artificers accompanied 
him, thinking themselves in danger on account of 
some troubles here, which have apparently suhsided. 

" I have been interrupted by a visit from Prince 
Mavrocordato and others since I began this letter, 
and must close it hastily, for the boat is announced 
as ready to sail. Your iiiture convert, Hato, or Ha- 
tag£e, appears to me lively, and intelligent, and pro- 
mising, and possesses an interesting countenance. 
With regard to her disposition, I can say little, but 
Millingen, who has the mother (who is a middle- 
aged woman of good character) in his house as a 
domestic (although their family was in good worldly 
circumstances previous to the Revolution), speaks 
well of both, and he is to be relied on. As lar as 
I know, I have only seen tlie child a few times with 
her mother, and what I have seen is favourable, or 
I should not take so much interest in her behalf. 
If she turns out well, my idea would he to send her 
to my daughter in England (if not to respectable 
persons in Italy), and so to provide for her as to 
enable her to live with reputation either singly or in 
marriage, if she arrive at maturity. I wQl make 
proper arrangements about her expenses through 
Messrs. liarft' and Hancock, and the rest I leave to 
your discretion and to Mrs. K.'s, with a great sense 
of obligation for your kindness in imdertaking her 
temporary superintendence. 

" Of public matters here, I have little to add to 
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n what you will already have heard. We are going 

r as well as we can, and with the hope and the endi 

L voiiT to do better. Believe nio, 
^^^ " Ever and trul)'," && 
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Letter 550. TO MIL BAKFF. 



" Marcfa 5. 1SS4, 

If SJBseni • is sincere, he will be treated with, 
and well treated ; if he is not, the sin and the shame 
may lie at his own door. One great object is to heal 
those ioternal diesensions for the future, without 
exacting too rigorous an accouat of the past. Prince 
Mavrocordato is of the same opinion, and whoever 
is disposed to act feirly will be fairly dealt with. I 
/lave heard a ffood dad of Sisseni, but not a deai o( 
good: however, I never judge from report, particu- 
larly in a Revolution. Personally, I am rather 
lAliged to him, for he has been very hospitable to alt 
friends of mine who have passed through his dis- 
trict. You may therefore assure him that any 
overture for the advantage of Greece and its inter- 
nal pacificatioQ will be readily and sincerely met 
here. I hardly think that he would have ventured 

• Tliis Ssaeni, who waa the Capilano of the rich district 
about Gastouni, Bud bad for some time faeld out against ilie 
general Government, was now, he appears bj the above leiiec, 
making overtures, through Mr, Barff, of adhesion. As a proof 
of his sincerity, it was required bj Lord Byron that he should 
surrender into the handi of tlie Government the fortress of 
Chiarenia. 
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8 deceitful proposition to me through you, because 
he must be sure that in such a case it would evs 
ually be exposed. At any rate, the healing of 
these dissensions is so important a point, that sot 
thing must be risked to obtain it." 






TO MR. BARFF. 



" M»Kh 10. 

" Enclosed is an answer to Mr. Pairuca's letter, 
and 1 hope that you will assure him from me, that 1 
have done and am doing all 1 can to re-unite tlie 
Greeks with the Greeks. 

" I am extremely obliged by your offer of your 
country house (as for alt other kindness) in case that 
my health should require my removal ; but I cannot 
quit Greece while there is a chance of my being of 
any (even supposed) utility:— there is a stake worth 
millions such as I am, and while I can stand at all, I 
must stand by the cause. When I say this, I am al 
the same time aware of the difficulties and dissen- 
sions and defects of the Greeks themselves ; but 
allowance must be made for them by all reasonable 
people. 

" My chief, indeed nine tenths of my expenses 
here are solely in advances to or on behalf of the 
GrediS *, and objects connected witii their inde- 
pendence." 



penws of Lord Bf ran in the c( 



sfljs Mr. Parry, v. 
e of the Creeks did n 
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The letter of Parruca, to which the foregran^ 
alludes, contained a pressing invitation ta Lord 
BjTon to present himself in the Peloponnesus, 
where, it was added, his intJuence would be Eure to 
bring about the union of all parties. So general, 
indeed, was the confidence placed in their noble 
ally, that, by every Chief of every faction, he seems 
to have been regarded as the only rallying point 
round which there was the slightest chance of their 
now split and jarring interests being united. A far 
more flattering, as well as more authorised, invitation 
soon after reached him, through an express envoy, 
from the Chieftain, Colocotroni, recommending a 
National Council, where his Lordship, it was pro- 
posed, should act as mediator, and pledging this 
Chief himself and his followers to abide by the 
result. To this application an answer was returned 
similar to that which he sent to Parruca, and which 
was in terms as follows : — 



amount to less than two thoiisacd dollBis per week in ntions 
alone." In another place this writer says, " The Greeks 
■cemed to think he was a mine from nhich they couM eitnict 
guld at their pleasure. One person represented tliat a supply 
of SO.OOO dollars would save Ihe island of Candia from falling 
into the hands of the Pacha of Egypt; and there not being 
(hat Eum in hand. Lord Byron gave him authoiitj 
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le Islands, and. he would guaraatas 1 
'e tliis person did not succeed." 
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Letteb 552. TO SR, PABRUCA. 



" Sir, 

" I have the honour of answering your letter. 
My 6TBt wish has always been to bring tlie Greeks 
to agree amongst themaelveB, I came here by the 
invitation of the Greek Government, and I do not 
think that I ought to abandon Roumelia for the 
Peloponnesus until that Government shall desire it; 
and the more so, as this part is exposed in a greater 
degree to the enemy. Nevertheless, if my presence 
can really be of any assistance in uniting two or 
more parties, I am ready to go any where, either as 
a mediator, or, if necessary, as a hostage. In these 
afiairs 1 have neither private views, nor private dis- 
like of any individual, but the sincere wish of de- 
serving the name of tlie friend of your country, and 
of her patriots. I have the honour," ic. 



LenmSSS. TO MR. CHARLES HANCOCK. 



" I sent by Mr. J. M. Hodges a bill drawn on 
Signer C. Jerostalti for three hundred and eighty- 
sii pounds, on account of the Hon. the Greek Com- 
mittee, for carrying on the service at this place. 
But Count Delladecima sent no more than two hun- 
dred dollars until he should receive instructions from 
C, Jerostatti, Therefore I am obliged to advance 
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that sum to prevent a positive stop being pttt to the 
Laboratory service at this place, &c. &C. 

" I beg you will mention this business to Count 
Delladecima, who has the drafl and every account, 
and that Mr. Barff, in conjunction with yourself, will 
endeavour to arrange tliis money account, am], when 
received, forward the same to Missolonghi. 

" I am, Sir, yours very truly. 

" So far is written by Captain Parry ; but I see 
that I must continue the letter myself. I understand 
tittle or nothing of the business, saving and except 
that, like must of the present afTairs here, it will be 



be not advanced, and there 
that I must take the 



at a stand-still if 
are few here so 
chance, as usual. 

" You will see what can be done with Delladecima 
and Jerostatti, and remit the sum, that we may have 
some quiet ; for the Committee have somehow 
embroiled their matters, or chosen Greek corre- 
spondents more Grecian than ever the Greeks are 
wont to be. 

" Yours ever, Nl, Bn. 

" P. S. A thousand thanks to Muir for his cauli- 
flower, the finest I ever saw or tasted, and, I believe, 
the largest that ever grew out of Paradise, or Scot- 
land. I have written to quiet Dr. Kennedy about 
the newspaper (with which I have notliing to do as 
a writer, please to recollect and say). I told the 
fools of conductors that their motto wouid play the 
devil ; but, like all mountebanks, they persisted. 
Gamba, who is any thing but lucky, had something 
to do with it; and, as usual, the moment he had, 



Pf. 



matters 


went wrong.* 


It will be better, perhaps. 


in time. 


But I write i 


n haste, and have only time 


10 saj, before the boat i 


lails, that I am ever 






' Yours, N. Bn. 


" P. S, 


. Mr. Findlay i 


is here, and has received his 


money." 






Lettb^ 


554. TO DR. 


KENNEDY. 



' Dear Sir, 



" AHsmloiigbi, March 10. L 



' You could Dot disapprove of the motto to 
the Telegraph more than I did, and do; but this is 
the land of liberty, where most people do aa they 
please, and few as they ought. 

" I have not written, nor am inclined to write, for 
that or for any other paper, but have suggested to 
them, over and over, a change of the raotto and style- 
However, I do not think that it will turn out either 
an irreligious or a levelling publication, and they 
promise due respect to both churehes and things, 
i.e. the editors do. 

" If Bambas would write for the Greek Chronicle, 
he might have his own price for articles. 

" There is a slight demur about Hato's voyage, 
her mother wishing to go with her, which is quite 

* He had a nollon that Count Ganiba was dcstiiicd to be 

whom every thing goes wrong. In speaking of this newsoaper 
to Parry, he said, " I have Bubscribed to it to get rid of im- 
portunity, and, it may be, keep Gambs out of mi^hief. At 
any rate, he can mar nothing Uiai is of less importance." 
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natural, and I have not the heart to refuse it; for 
even Mahomet made a law, that in the division of 
captives, the child should never be separated trom 
the mother. But this may make a difference in the 
arrangement, although the poor woman (who has 
lost half her family in the war) is, as I said, of good 
character, and of mature age, so as to render her 
respectability not liable to suspicion. She has heard, 
it seems, from Prevesa, that her husband is no 
longer there. I have consigned your Bibles to 
Dr. Meyer; and I hope that the said Doctor may 
justify your confidence ; nevertheless, I shall keep 
an eye upon him. You may depend upon my giving 
the Society as fair play as Mr. Wilberforce himself 
would ; and any other commission for the good of 
Greece will meet with the same attention on my 
part. 

" I am trying, with some hope of eventual success, 
to re-unite the Greeks, especially as the Turks are 
expected in force, and that shordy. We must meet 
them as we may, and fight it out as we can. 

" I rejoice to hear that your school prospers, and 
I assure you that your good wishes are reciprocal. 
The weather is so much finer, that I get a good deal 
of moderate exercise in boats and on horseback, and 
am willing to hope that my health is not worse than 
when you kindly wrote to me. Dr. Bruno can tell 
you that I adhere to your regimen, and more, for I 
do not eat any meat, even fish. 

" Believe me ever, &c 

" P. S. The meclianics (six in number) » 
pretty much of the same mind. Brownbill « 




om. Perhaps they are less to blame than is imagined, 
since Coloael Stanhupe is said to have told them, 
' that he could not poaitivdy say t/ieii' lives were sitfe.' 
1 should like to know where our life is safe, either 
here or any where else ? With regard to a place 
of safety, at least such hermetically sealed safety as 
these persons appeared to desiderate, it is not to be 
found in Greece, at any rate; but Miasolonghi was 
supposed to be tlie place where they would be 
useful, and their risk was no greater than that of 
others." 



LettibS.M. to colonel STANHOPE. 

" Missolonglii, March 19. 18S4. 

" My dear Stanhope, 

" Prince Mavrocordato and myself will go to 
Salona to meet Ulysses, and you may be very sure 
that P. M. will accept any proposition for the ad- 
vantage of Greece. Parry is to answer for himself 
on his own articles ■ : if I were to interfere with him, 
it would only stop the whole progress of his exertion ; 
and he is really doing all that can be done without 
more aid from the Government. 
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" What can be spared will be sent ; but I refer 
you to Captain Humphries's report, and to Count 
Gramba's letter for details upon all subjects. 

" In the hope of seeing you soon, and deferring 
much that will be to be said till then, 

" Believe me ever, &c. 

" P. S. Your two letters (to me) are sent to 
Mr. Barff, as you desire. Pray remember me par- 
ticularly to Trelawney, whom I shall be very much 
pleased to see again." 



LrETEE 556, TO MR. BARFF. 

" March 19. 

" As Count Mercati is under some apprehensions 
of a direct answer to him personally on Greek affairs, 
I reply (as you authorised me) to you, who will have 
the goodness to communicate to him the enclosed. 
It is the joint answer of Prince Mavrocordato and of 
myself, to Signor Georgio Sisseni's propositions. 
You may also add, both to him and to Parruca, that 
I am perfectly sincere in desiring the most amicable 
termination of their internal dissensions, and that I 
believe P. Mavrocordato to be so also ; otherwise I 
would not act with him, or any other, whether 
native or foreigner. 

" If Lord Guilford is at Zante, or, if he is not, if 
Signor Tricupi is there, you would oblige me by 
presenting my respects to one or both, and by telling 
them, that from the very first I foretold to Col. Stan- 
hope and to P. Mavrocordato that a Greek news- 
paper (or indeed any other) in the present state of 
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Greece might and probably would tend to much mis- 
chief and misconstruction, unless under some restric- 
tions, nor have I ever had any thing to do with either, 
as a writer or otherwise, except as a pecuniary con- 
tributor to their support in the outset, which I could 
not refuse to the earnest request of the projectors. 
Col. Stanhope and myself had considerable differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject^ and (what will ap- 
pear laughable enough) to such a degree, that he 
charged me with despotic principles, and I him with 
ultra radicalism. 

" Dr. • », the editor, with his unrestrained freedom 
of the press, and who has the freedom to exercise an 
unlimited discretion, — not allowing any article but 
his own and those like them to appear, — and in de- 
claiming against restrictions, cuts, carves, and re- 
stricts (as they tell me) at his own will and pleasure. 
He is the author of an article against Monarchy, of 
which he may have the advantage and fame — but 
they (the editors) will get themselves into a scrape, 
if they do not take care. 

" Of all petty tyrants, he is one of the pettiest, as 
are most demagogues, that ever I knew. He is a 
Swiss by birth, and a Greek by assumption, having 
married a wife and changed his religion. 

" I shall be very glad, and am extremely anxious 
for some favourable result to the recent pacific 
overtures of the contending parties in the Pelopon- 
nese.'* 
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I.«TT<ii SS7. TO MR. BARFF. 

" Mardi fi; 

" If the Greek deputies (as seems probable) havd 
obtained the Loan, the sums I have advanced n 
perhaps be repaid ; but it would make no j 
fercnce, as I should still spend that in tl 
and more to boot — though I should hope to betta 
purpose than paying off arrears of fleets that s 
away, and Suliotes that won't march, which, th^ 
say, what has hitherto been advanced has been e 
ployed in. But that was not my affair, but of thoa 
who had the disposal of affairs, and I could not d 
cently gay to them, ' You shall do bo and so, I 
cause, &c. &c. &c.' 

" In a few days P. Mavrocordato and myself, wiA 
a considerable escort, intend to proceed 
at the request of Ulysses and the Chiefs of Eastra 
Greece, and take measures offensive and defensiri 
for the ensuing campaign. Mavrocordato is aimi 
recalled by the new Government to the Mores, (tfl 
take the lead, I rather think,) and tliey have writte 
to propose to me to go either to the Morea 
him, or to take the general direction of affairs in t 
quarter — with General Londo, and any other I ir 
choose, to form a council. A. Londo is my old frien^ 
and acquaintance since we were lads in Greece t{ 
ther. It would be difficult to give a positiv 
till the Salona meeting is over * ; but I am willing U 

• To this offer of the Government to appoint him Goven 
Cenenil of Greece, [that is, of the enfranchised pan of (he t 
tinent, Willi the exception of tlie Morea and the I«land%)] 
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serve them in any capacity they please, either com- 
manding or commanded — it is much the same to me, 
can be of any presumed use to them. 
" Excuse haste ; it is late, and I have been several 
hours on horseback in a country so miry after the 
rains, that every hundred yards brings you to a 
ditch, of whose depth, width, colour, and contents, 
both my horses and their riders have brought avray 
many tokens." 



TO MR. BARFF. 



" Since your intelligence with regard to the Greek 
loan, P. Mavrucordato has shown to me an extract 
from some correspondence of his, by which it would 
appear that three commissioners are to be named to 
see that the amount is placed in proper hands for 
the service of the country, and that my name is 
amongst the number. Of tliis, however, we have as 
yet only the report. 

" This commission is apparently named by the 
Committee or the contracting parties in England. I 
am of opinion that such a commission will be neces- 
sary, but the office will be both delicate and difficult. 
The weather, which has lately been equinoctial, has 
flooded the country, and will probably retard our 



his answer was, that " he wai first poing to Salons, and that 
afterwards he would be at their eonimaDds ; that he could have 
no difficulty in icceptiDg any office, provided he could peisuade 
hinuslf thai any good would reaull froin it. " 



: days, till the road 




proceeding to Salona for so 
becomes mort practicable. 

-' You were already apprised that P. Mavrocordato 
and myself had been invited to a conference by 
Ulysses and the Chiefs of Eastern Greece. I hear 
(and am indeed consulted on the subject) that in case 
the remittance of the lirst advance of the Loaii should 
not arrive immediately, the Greek General Govern- 
ment mean to try toraieesomethousanddollarsin the 
islands in the interim, to be repaid from the earliest 
instalments on their arrival. What prospect of suc- 
cess they may have, or on what conditions, you can 
tell better than me : I suppose, if the Loan be con- 
firmed, something might be done by them, but sub- 
ject of course to the usual terms. You can let them 
and me know your opinion. There is an imperious 
necessity for some national fund, and that speedily, 
otherwise what is to be done ? The auxiliary corps 
of about two hundred men, paid by me, are, I be- 
lieve, the sole regularly and property furnished with 
the money, due to them weekly, and the officers 
monthly. It is true tiiat the Greek Government 
give their rations ; but we have had three mutinies, 
owing to the badness of the bread, which neither na- 
tive nor stranger could masticate (nor dogs either), 
and there is still great difficulty in obtaining them 
even provisions of any kind. 

" There is a dissension among the Germans about 
the conduct of the agents of Oieir Committee, and an 
examination amongst tliemselves instituted. What 
the result may be cannot be anticipated, except that 
it will end in a row, of course, as usual. 
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" The Eaglish are all very amicable as far as I 
know ; we get on too with the Greeks very tolerably, 
always making allowance for circumstances ; and we 
have no quarrels with the foreigners." 

During the month of March there occurred but 
little, besides what is mentioned in these letters, that 
requires to be dwelt upon at any length, or in 
detail. After the failure of his design against Le- 
panto, the two great objects of his daily thoughts 
were, the repairs of the fortifications ofMissolonghi*', 
and the ibrmation of a brigade ; — the one, with a 
view to such defensive measures as were alone likely 
to be called for during the present campaign ; and 
tpthe other in preparation far those more active enter- 
prises, which he still fondly flattered himself he 
should undertake in the next. " He looked forward 
(says Mr. Parry) for the recovery of his health and 
spirits, to the return of the fine weather, and the 
commencement of the campaign, when he proposed 
to take the field at the head of his own brigade, and 
the troops which the Government of Greece were to 
place under his orders." 

■ The gcneiouB zeal aiih which he applied himself to this 
important oliject will be understood from the following stule- 
menl: — " On reportinf; to Lord Byron what I thought might 
be done, be ordered me to rimw up a plan for putting the 
foftificationi in thorough repair, and to accompany it with 
iiD estimate of the opeU'ie. It was agreed iliat I should 
make (he estimate only one third oT what t thought would 
be the actual expense; and if that third could be procured 
from the magistrates, Lord Byron oudertook secretly to pay Iha 
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With diM ihankkBSoess which too oflen waits on 
ictitnes tauntingly 
from whence a more gene- 
be expected •, that, after all, 
ISKti Bjn» elected but little for Greece: — as if 
HMck Matf be effected bjr a single individual, and 
ii W tlMM a lime, for a cause which, fought as it has 
b«Mi abnoct incessantly through the so. years since 
tei ifcialh. baa retguired nothing less than the inter- 
n.^tioii of all the great Powers of Europe to give it 
■ dUDce of BucceBX) and, even so, has not yet suc- 
ceeded. Tliat Uyrun himself was underno delusion 
as to the importance of his own solitary aid, — that 
he knew, in a struggle like this, there must be the 
same prodigality of means towards one great end as 
ia observable in the still grander operations of nature, 
where individuals are as nothing in tlie tide of events, 
— that such was his, at once, philosophic and melan- 
choly view of his own sacrifices, I have, I trust, 
clearly shown. But that, during this short period of 
action, he did not do well and wisely all that man 
could achieve in the time, and under the circum- 
stances, is an assertion which the noble facts here 
recorded fully and triumphantly disprove. He knew 
that, placed as he was, his measures, to be wise, 
must be prospective, and from the nature of the 
thus sown by him, the benefits that were to 
1^ expected must be judged. To reconcile the rude 
i^hiefs to the Government and to each other; — to 

cl(» in tbc Timei newspaper, Foreign QuaitedM 



infuse a spirit of humanity, by bis example, into their 
warfare; — to prepare the way for the employment 
of the expected Lean, in a manner most calculated 
to call forth iheresourcesofthecountry ; — tu put the 
furtificatioDS of Missolonghi in such a state of repair 
as might, and eventually did, render it proof against 
the besieger; — to prevent those infractions of 
neutrality, so tempting to the Greeks, which brought 
their Government in collision with the Ionian au- 
thorities*, and to restrain all such license of the 
Press as might indispose the Courts of Europe to 
their cause; — such were the important objects which 
he had proposed to himself to accomplish, and 
towards which, in this brief interval, and in the 
midst of such dissensions and hinderanees, he had 
already made considerable and most promising pro- 
gress. But it would be unjust to dose even here 
the bright catalogue of bis services. It is, after all, 
n«f with the span of mortal life that the good achieved 
by a name immortal ends. The charm acts into the 
future, — it is an auxiliary through all time ; and the 
inspiring example of Byron, as a martyr of liberty, 
is for evef freshly embalmed in his glory as a poet. 
From the period of his attack in February he had 

• In ■ leUer which he addresaed to Lord Sidney Oabani 
enclosing one, on the BuhJMt of these inlractions, from Friti 
Mmrocordalo lo Sir T. Maitland, Lord Byron saya, — "T< 
must all be pereuailed how difficult il is, under existing ci 
cumstances, for the Greeks to Veep up discipline, however they 
may be all ihposed to do so, I am doing all I cm> lo 
vince them of the netesaitj of tJie sirictesl observance of the 
regulations of the Islands, and, I trust, with aaaie eSecl." 
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been, froni time to time, indisposed ; and, more than 
had cnmplained of vertigoE, which made him 
feel, he said, as if intoxicated. He was also fre- 
quently affected with nervous sensations, with shiver- 
ings and tremors, which, though apparently the 
effects of excessive debility, he himself attributed to 
iulness of hahit. Proceeding upon this nation, he 
since his arrival tn Greece, abstained 
almost wholly from animal food, and ate of little else 
but dry toast, vegetables, and cheese. With the 
fear of becoming fat, which had in his young 
days haunted him, he almost every morning measured 
himself round the wrist and waist, and whenever he 
found tliese parts, as he thought, eelarged, took a 
BtroDg dose of medicine. 

Exertions had, as we have seen, been made by his 
friends at Cephalonia, to induce him, without delay, 
to return to that island, and take measures, while 
there was yet time, for the re- establishment of his 
health. " But these entreaties (says Count Gamba) 
produced just the contrary effect; for in proportion 
as Byron thought his position more perilous, he the 
more resolved upon remaining where he'was," In 
the midst of all this, too, the natural flow of his 
spirits in society seldom deserted hini ; and when- 
ever a trick upon any of his attendants, or associates, 
suggested itself, Jie was as ready to play the mis- 
chief-lovmg boy as ever. His engineer. Parry, 
having been much alarmed by the earthquate they 
had experienced, and still continuing in constant 
apprehension of its return, Lord Byron contrived, as 
they were all sitting together one evening, to have 
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Home barrels full of cannon-balls trundled through 
the room above them ; and laughed heartily, as he 
would have done when a Harrow boy, at the ludi- 
crous effect which this deception produced on the 
poor frightened engineer. 

Every day, however, brought new trials both to his 
health and temper. The constant rains had rendered 
the swamps of Missolonghi almost impassable; — an 
alarm of plague, which, about the middle of March, 
was circulated, made it prudent, for some time, to 
keep within doors ; and he was thus, week after week, 
deprived of his accustomed mr and exercise. The 
only recreation he had recourse ta was that of play- 
ing with his favourite dog. Lion ; and, in the evening, 
going through the exercise of drilling with his officers, 
or practising at single-stick. 

At the same time, the demands upon his exertions, 
personal and pecuniary, poured in from all sides, 
while the embarrassments of his public position every 
day increased. The chief obstacle in the way of his 
plan for the reconciliation of all parties had been the 
rivalry so long existing between Mavrocordato and 
the Eastern Chiefs ; and this difficulty was now not 
alittlcheightenedby the part taken by Colonel Stan- 
hope and Mr. Trelawney, who, having allied them- 
selves with Odysseus, the most powerful of these 
Chieftuns, were endeavouring actively to detach 
Lord Byron from Mavrocordato, and enlist him in 
their own views. This schism was, — to say the 
least of it, — ill-timed and unfortunate. For, ag 
Prince Mavrocordato and Lord Byron were sow 
acting in complete harmony with the Governmen.' 




a co-operation of all the otiier English agents oa the 
game side would have had the effect of assuring a 
preponderance to this party (which was that of the 
civil and commercial interests all through Greece), 
that might, by strengthening the hands of the ruling 
power, have afforded some hope of vigour and con- 
sistency in its movements. By this division, however, 
the English lost their casting weight ; and not only 
marred whatever little chance they might have had 
of extinguishing the dissensions of the Greeks, but 
exhibited, most unseasonably, an example of dissen- 
sion among themselves. 

The visit to Salona, in which, though dbtrustful of 
the intended Military Congress, Mavrocordato had 
consented to accompany Lord Byron, was, as the 
foregoing letters have mentioned, delayed by the 
floods, — the river Fidari having become so swollen 
as not to be fordable. In the mean time, dangers, 
both from within and without, threatened Misso- 
longhi. The Turkish fleet had again come forth 
from the Gulf, while, in concert, it was apprehended, 
with this resumption of the blockade, insurrectionary 
movements, instigated, as was afterwards known, by 
the malcontents of the Morea, manifested themselves 
formidably both in tlie town and its neighbourhood. 
The first cause for alarm was the landing, in canoes, 
from Anatolico, of a party of armed men, the fol- 
lowers of Cariascaclii of that place, who came to 
demand retribution from the peopie of Missolonghi 
for some injury that, in a lute afiray, had been 
inflicted on one of their clan. It was also rumoured 
that 300 Suliotes were marching upon the town ; and 







the following morning, news came that a party ot 
these wild warriors had actually seized upon Baeiladi, 
a fortress that commands tlie port of Missolonghi, 
while some of the soldiers of Cariascachi had, in the 
course of the night, arrested two of the Primates, 
and carried them to Anatolico. The tumult and 
indignation that this intelligence produced was uni- 
versal. All the shops were shut, and the bazaars 
deserted. " Lord Bycon, " says Count Gamba, 
" ordered his troops to continue under arms ; but 
to preserve the strictest neutrality, without mixing 
in any quarrel, either by actions or words." 

During this crisis, the weather had becoroe suffi- 
ciently favourable to admit of his paying the visit to 
Salona, which he had purposed. But, as his depart- 
ure at such a juncture might have the appearance 
of abandoning Missolonghi, he resolved to wait the 
danger out. At this time the following letters were 
written. 

LmiK559. TO MR. BARFF. 

■' April 3. 

" There ia a quarrel, not yet settled, between the 
citizens and some of Cariascachi's people, which has 
already produced some blows. I keep my people 
quite neutral ; but have ordered them to be on their 

" Some daj'B ago we had an Italian private soldier 
drummed out for thieving. The German officers 
wanted to flog him ; but I flatly refused to permit 
the use of the stick or whip, and delivered him over 
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to the police. • Smce then a Prussian officer rioted 
in his lodgings ; and I put him under arrest, ac- 
cording to the order. This, it appears, did not 
please his German confederation : but I stuck by 
,niy text ; and have given them plainly to under- 
stand, that those who do not choose to be amenable 
to the laws of the country and service, may retire; 
but that in all that I have to do, I will see tliem 
obeyed by foreigner or native. 

" 1 wish something was heard of the arrival of 

• " Lord Byron declared thst, as &r as he was concerned, 
no barbaruua usageg, boneTer adopud eren by some drilised 
people, should be iotrodui^ed into Greece j especially as such 
mode of punUhmenl would disgust rather than reform. We 
fa[l upon an expedient which &voured our military discijilioe : 
but it required not only all Lord B3Ton's eloquence, but his au- 
thority, to prerail upon our Germans to accede to it. The culprit 
had his uniforrn stripped off liis back, in presence of his com- 
rades, and was aAcrwords marcheil through the town irith a 
label on his back, describing, both in Greek and Italian, the 
nature of his offence; after which he was given up to the re- 
gular police. This eiample of severity, tempered by a humane 
spirit, produced the best effect upon our soldiers, as well as 
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a most disagreeable circumstance ; for, 
evening, some very high words passed on the subject between 
three Englishmen, two of them officers of our brigade, in con- 
aequence gf which cards were eidianged, aod two duets wen 
lo hBTe been fought the neit morning. Lord Byron did noi 
hear of this till late at night: but he immediately ordered mi 
to arrest both parties, which I according did ; and, after somi 
difficulty, prevailed on them lo shake hands."— Cou!,^ Gahba'. 
NarriOiiie. 



part of the Loan, for there is a plentiful dearth of 
every thing at present." 




LETMttSeo. TO MR. BARFF. 

" Since i wrote, we have had some tumult here 
with the citizens and Cariascaclii's people, and all are 
under anns, our boys and all. They nearly fired on 
me and fifty of my lads *, by mistake, as we were 
taking our usual excursion into the country. To-day 
matters are settled or subsiding; but, about an hour 
ago, the father-in-law of the landlord of the house 
where I am lodged (one of the Primates the said 
landlord is) was arrested for high treason. 

" A corps of fifty SuHotM which he had, almost eier since 
bis arrival at Missolonghi, kepi about him as a body-guard. 
A large outer room af his house nss npproprialed lo these 
troops; and their carbiues were suspended along ^le walls. 
" lu this room (says Mr. Pm'ry), and among these rude soldiery 
Lord Byron was accustomed to walk a great deal, particularly 
in net weatlier, accompanied by his favourite dog, Lion, " 

When he rode out, these fifty Suliotes attended him on Faot ; 
and though they carried their carbines, " they were always," 
says the same authority, " able to keep up with Ilie horses at 
full speed. The captain, and a certain number, preceded hia 
Lordship, who rode accompanied on one side by Count Gamba, 
and on the other by the Greek interpreter. Behind him, also 
on horseback, came two of his servants, — generally his black 
groom, and Tita, — both dressed like the chasseurs usiuilly 
seen behind the carriages of ambassadors, and another division 
of his guard closed the cavalcade."— PiaRr'j Last D«'js of 
Zord Bi/nn. 
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to maintain, and the campaign is apparently now to 
open, and as I have already spent 30,000 dollars in 
three months upon them in one way or another, and 
more especially as their public loan has succeeded, 
BO that they ought not to draw from individuals at 
that rate, I have given them a refusal, and — as they 
would not take that, — tmother refusal in terms rf 
considerable sincerity. 

' They wish now to try in the Islands for a few 
thousand dollars on tlie ensuing Loan. If you can 
serve them, perhaps you will, (in the way of inform- 
ation, at any rate,) and I will see that you have 
fair play; but still I do not advise yoii, except to act 
as you please. Almost every thing depends upon 
the arrival, and the speedy arrival, of a portion of 
the Loan to keep peace among themselves. If they 
can but have sense to do this, I think that they will 
be a match and better for any force that can be 
brought against them for the present. We are all 
doing as well as we can." 

It will beperceivedfrom these letters, that besides 
the great and general interests of the cause, which 
were in themselves sufficient to absorb all his 
thoughts, he was also met on every side, in the 

Hsistance of the GavemmeDt, and bad absady with this view 
mnrchEd to Anstolico debt 2000 men. But, however oppar- 
tune the arrival of such a force, tliey were a cause of fresh 
etnharrasbtnent, «s there was a total want of provisions for thdr 
daily umintenBDce. It was in this eroergency that the Oih 
Temor, Primates, and Chieftains had recourse, as here Bbtled, 
b> Uudr usual source of supply. 
O 3 
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details of his duty, by every possible variety of 
obstruction and distraction that rapacity, turbulence, 
and treachery could throw in his way. Such vex- 
ations, too, as vould have been trying to the most 
robust health, here fell upon a frame already marked 
out for death; nor can wc help feeling, while we 
contemplate this last scene of his life, that, much as 
there is in it to admire, to wonder at, and glory in, 
there is also much that awakens sad and most dis- 
tressful thoughts. In a situation more than any 
other calling for sympathy and care, we see him 
cast among strangers and mercenaries, without 
either nurse or friend; — the self-collectedness of 
woman being, as we shall find, wanting for the 
former office, and the youth and inexperience of 
Count Gamba unfitting him wholly for the other. 
The very firmneas with which a position so lone 
and disheartening was sustained, serves, by interest- 
ing us more deeply in the man, to increase our 
sympathy, till we almost forget admiration in pity, 
and half regret that he should have been great at 
such a cost. 

The only circumstances that had for some time 
occurred to give him pleasure were, as regarded 
public aifairs, the news of the successfid progress of 
the Loan, and, in his personal relations, some fa- 
vourable intelligence which he had received, afl^r a 
long interruption of communication, respecdng his 
sister and daughter. The former, he learned, had 
been seriously indisposed at the very time of hiB 
own fit, but had cow entirely recovered. While 
delighted at this news, he could not help, at the 
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same time, remarking, with liis usual tendency to ^^^| 
such superstitious feehngs, how Etrange and striking ^^^| 
was the coincidence. ^^H 

To those who have, from his childhood, traced ' 

him through these pages, it must be manifest, I 

think, that Lord Byron was not formed to be long- I 

lived. Whether from any hereditary defect in his ^^H 
organisation, — as he himself, from the circumstance ^^| 
of both his parents having died young, concluded, — ^^H 
or from those violent means he so early took to ^^H 
counteract the natural tendency of his habit, and 
reduce himself to thmness, he was, almost every 
year, as we have seen, subject to attacks of indispo- 
sition, by more than one of which hta life was 
seriously endangered. The capricious course which 
heat all times pursued respecting diet, — his long 
fastings, his expedients for the aliayment of hunger, 
his occasional ejtcesses in the most unwholesome 
food, and, during the latter part of his residence in 
Italy, his indulgence in the use of spirituous bever- 
ages, — all this could not be otherwise than hurt- 
fiil and undermining to his health ; while his con- 
gtant recourse to medicine, — daily, as it appears, 
and in large quantities, — both evinced and, no 
doubt, increased the derangement of his digestion. 
When to all this we add the wasteful wear of spurits 
and strength from the slow corrosion of sensibility, 
the warfare of the passions, and the workings of a 
mind that allowed itself no sabbath, it is not to be 
wondered at that the vital principle in him should 
so soon have burnt out, or that, at the age of thirty- 
three, he should have had — as he himself drearily 
o 4 
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ues it — "on old feel.'' To feed the Same, 
the Bll-absorbing flame, of his genius, tbe whole 
powers of his nature, physicul as well as mora] 
were sacrificed; — to present that grand and costly 
eonflagration to the world's eyes, in which, 



It was on the very day when, as I have meationed, 
the iotelligence of his sister's recovery reached him, 
that, having been for the last three or four days pre- 
vented fcom taking exercise by the rains, he re- 
solved, though the weather still looked Chreateoing, 
to venture out on horseback. Three miles from 
Missolonghi Count Gamba and himself were over- 
taken by a heavy shower, and returned to the town 
walls wet through and in a state of violent perspira- 
tion. It had been their usual practice to dismount 
at the walls and return to their house in a boat, but, 
on this day, Count Gamba, representing to Lord 
BjTon how dangerous it would be, warm as he then 
was, to sit exposed so long to the rain in a boat, 
entreated of him to go back the whole way on 
horseback. To this however, Lord Byron would 
not consent; but said, laugliingly, " I should make 
B pretty soldier indeed, if I were to care for such a 
trifle." They accordingly dismounted and got into 
the boat as usual. 

About two hours after his return home he was 
eeized with a shuddering, and complained of fever 
and rheumatic pains. " At eight that evening,* 

* BeHumoat and Fletcher. 
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Lord Byron would not hear. He had evidently but | 

tittle reliance on his medical attendant ; and from the ^^H 

epeciroens this young man has since given of his in- ^^H 

tellect to the world, it is, indeed, lamentable,— sup- ^^H 



taye Covuit Gamba, " I entered his room. He n 

lying on a sofa restless and melancholy. He said ti 
me, ' I suffer a great deal of pain. I do not care 
for death, but these agonies I cannot bear." 

The follotfing day he rose at his accustomed hour, 
— transacted business, and was even able to take his 
ride in the olive woods, accompanied, as usual, by 
his long train of Suliotcs. He complained, however, 
of perpetual shudderings, and had no appetite. On 
his retui-n home he remarked to Fletcher that his 
saddle, he thought, had not been perfectly dried 
eince yesterday's wetting, and that he felt himself 
the worse for it. This was the last time he ever 
crossed the threshold a!ive. In the evening Mr. 
Finlay and Mr. Millingen called upon him. " He 
was at first (says the latter gentleman) gayer than 
usual ; but on a sudden became pensive." 

On the evening of the 11th his fever, which was 
pronounced to be rheumatic, increased ; and on the 
I2th he kept his bed alt day, complaining that he 
coutd not sleep, and taking no nourishment whatever- 
The two following days, though the fever had appa- 
r«itly diminished, he became still more weak, and 
suffered much from pains in the bead. 

It was not till the Hth that his physician. Dr. 
Bruno, finding the sudorifics which he had hitherto 
employed to be unavailing, began to ui^e upon his 
patient the necessity of being bled. Of this, however, 
Lord Byron would not hear. He had evidently but 



posing skill to have been, at ihis moment, of any 
avail, — that a lire so precious should have been in- 
trusted to such ordinary hands. " It was on this 
day, I think," says Count Gamba, " that, as I was 
sitting near him, on his sofa, he said to me, ' I was 
afraid I was losing my memory, and, in order to try, 
I attempted to repeat some Latin verses with the 
English translation, which I have not endeavoured 
to recollect since I was at school. 1 remembered 
them all except the last word of one of the hex- 



To the faithful Fletcher, the idea of his master's 
life being in danger seems to have occurred soms 
days before it struck either Count Gamba or the 
physician. So little, according to his friend's narra- 
tive, had such a suspicion crossed Lord Byron's own 
mind, that he even expressed himself " rather glad 
of his fever, as it might cure him of his tendency to 
epilepsy." To Fletcher, however, it appears, he had 
professed, more than once, strong doubts as to the 
nature of his complaint being so slight as the phyi 
cian seemed to suppose it, and on his servant renew. 
it)g his entreaties that he would send for Dr. 
Tliomas to Zante, made no further opposition 
though still, out of consideration for those gentle 
men, he referred Lim on the subject to Dr. Bruno 
and Mr. MUlingen. Whatever might liavo been the 
advantage or satisfaction of this step, it was now 
rendered wholly impossible by the weather, — such 
a hurricane blowing into the port that not a ship 
could get out. The rain, too, descended in torrents, 
and between the floods on the land-side and ths 



Btrocco from the sea, Missolonghi was, for the mo- 
meat, a pestilential prison. 

It waa at this juncture that Mr. Millingen waa, 
for the lirst time, according to his own account, in- 
vited to attend Lord Byron in his medical capacity, 
— his visit on the lOth being so little, as he states, 
professional, that he did not even, on that occasion, 
feel his Lordship's pulse. Tlie great object for 
which he was now called in, and rather, it would 
seem, by Fletcher than Dr. Bruno, was for the 
purpose of joining his representations and remon- 
strances to theirs, and prevailing upon the patient to 
suffer himself to be bled, — an operation now be- 
came absolutely necessary from the increase of the 
fever, and which Dr. Bruno had, for the last two 
days, urged in vain. 

Holding gentleness to be, with a disposition lite 
that of Byron, the most effectual means of success, 
Mr. Millingen tried, as he liimself tells us, all that 
reasoning and persuasion could suggest towards at- 
taining his object. But his efforts were fruitless: — 
Lord Byron, who had now become morbidly irritable, 
replied angrily, but still with all his accustomed 
acuteness and spirit, to the physician's observations. 
Of all his prejudices, he declared, the strongest 
was that against bleeding. His mother bad obtained 
from him a promise never to consent to being bled; 
and whatever argument might be produced, his aver- 
sion, be said, was stronger than reason. " Besides, 
is it not," he asked, " asserted by Dr. Reid, in his 
Essays, that less slaughter is effected by the iance 
thSQ the lancet — that minute instrument of mighty 
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t, wfaoK toaea ainadj &il &r wtmt t£m£- 
n? Even befive dik iDaeaa, jou jaar- 
•df kaow hmrireak and iniuble I had becanej — 
md bleeding, bjr increasing this state, wfll uen- 
tablj ktU me. Do with me wbatever ebe yoa lik^ 
but bleed me f oa shall not. I hare had serenl iu- 
fbmitiatqry feTera in mj life, and ai an age when 
more robust and plethoric : yet I got ibroogh them 
without bleeding. This time, also, will 1 take mj 
chance." • 

A{^ much reasoniog and repeated entreaties 
Mr. Milliogen at length succeeded in obtaining 
from him a promise, that should he feel hif fever 
increase at night, he would allow Dr. Bruno to 
bleed him. 

During this day he had transacted business and 
received several letters ; particulaily one that much 
pleased him from the Turkish Governor, to whom he 
had sent the rescued prisoners, and who, in this com- 
municatioD, thanked him for his humane interference, 
and requested a repetition of it. 



Dr. Bruno ilso reports him lo ha»c said, " If my hour la a 
I Atil dia, wbethcr I loae in; blood or keep it " 
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hi the evening he conversed a good deal with' 
Parry, who remained some hours by his bedside. 
" He sat op in his bed {says this officer), and was then 
calm and collected. He talked with nie on a variety 
of subjects connected with himself and his family ; 
he spoke of his intentions as to Greece, his plans for 
the campaign, and what he should ultimately do for 
that country. He spoke to me about my own adven- 
tures. He spoke of death also with great composure ; 
and though he did not believe his end was so very 
near, there was something ^out him so serious and 
so firm, so resigned and composed, so different frowi 
any thing I had ever before seen in him, that my 
naind misgave me, and at times foreboded his speedy 
dissolution." 

On revisiting his patient early next morning, Mr. 
Millingen learned from him, that having passed, as 
he thought, on the whole, a better night, he had not 
considered it necessary to ask Dr. Bruno to bleed 
him. What followed, I shall, in justice to Mr. Mil- 
lingen, give in his own words.* " I thought it my 
duty now to put aside all consideration of his feel- 
ings, and to declare solemnly to him, how deeply 1 
lamented to see him trifle thus with his life, and show 
BO tittle resolution. His pertinacious refusal had al- 
ready, I said, caused most precious time to he lost ; 
— but few hours of hope now remained, and, unless 
he submitted immediately to be bled, we could 
answer for the consequences. It was true, he cared 
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not for life ; but who could assure him that, unless 
he changed hia resolution, the uncontrolled diseaie 
might not operate Euch disorganisation in his system 
as utterly and for ever to deprive him of reason ? — 
I had now hit at last on the sensible chord ; and, 
partly annoyed by our importunities, partly per- 
suaded, he cast at us both the fiercest glance of vex- 
ation, and throwing out his arm, said, in the angriest 
tone, 'There, — you are, I see, a d— d set of 
butchers, — take away as much blood as you like, 
but have done with it.' 

" We seized the moment (adds Mr. Miltingen), 
and drew about twenty ounces. On coagulating, the 
blood presented a strong buSy coat ; yet the relief 
obtained did not correspond to the hopes we had 
formed, and during the night the fever became 
stronger than it had been hitherto. The restlessness 
and agitation increased, and the patient spoke seve- 
ral times in an incoherent manner." 

On the following morning, the 17th, the bleeding 
was repeated; for, although the rheumatic symp- 
toms had been completely removed, the appearances 
of' inflammation on the brain were now hourly in- 
creasing. Count Gamba, who had not for the last 
two days seen him, being confined to his own apart- 
ment by a sprained ankle, now contrived to reach 
his room. " His countenance," says this gentleman, 
" at once awakened in me the most dreadful sus- 
picions. He was very calm ; he talked to me in the 
kindest manner about my accident, but in a hollow, 
sepulchral tone. ' Take care of your foot,' said he; 
' I know by experience how painful it must be.' I 
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(Xtuld not stay near his bed : a flood of tears rushed 
into my eyes, and I was obliged to withdraw." 
Neither Count Gamba, indeed, nor Fletcher, appear 
to have been sufficiently masters of themselves to do 
much else than weep during the remainder of this 
afflicting scene. 

In addition to the bleeding, which was repeated 
twice on the 17th, it was thought right also to apply 
blisters to the soles of his feet. " Wlien on the point 
of putting them on," says Mr. Millingen, " Lord 
Byron asked rae whether it would answer the pur- 
pose to apply both on the same leg. Guessing 
immediately the motive that led him to ask this 
question, I told him that I would place them above 
the knees. ' Do so,' he replied." 

Tt is painful to dwell on such details, — but we are 
now approaching the close. In addition to most of 
those sad varieties of wretchedness which surround 
alike the grandest and humblest deathbeds, there 
was also in the scene now passing around the dying 
Bjron such a degree of confusion and uncomfort as 
renders it doubly dreary to contemplate. Tliere hav- 
ing been no person invested, since his illness, with 
authority over the household, neither order nor quiet 
was maintained in his apartment. Most of the 
comforts necessary in such an illness were wanting; 
and those around him, either unprepared for the 
danger, were, like Bruno, when it came, bewildered 
by it ; or, like the kind-hearted Fletcher and Count 
Gamba, were by their feelings rendered no less 
helpless. 

" In all the attendants," says Parry, " there was 



the ofHcbtunessof zeal; but, owing to their ignor&nce 
of each other's language, their zeal only added to 
the confusion. Tliis circumstance, and the want 
of common necesBarica, made Lord Byron's apart* 
menl such a picture of ilistrL'ss and even anguiBh 
during the two or tlirt^e last days of his life, as I 
never before beheld, and wish never again to wit- 

The 18th being Easter day, — a holiday which the 
Greeks celebrate by firing off musketa and artillery, 
— it was apprehended that this noise might be inju- 
rious to Lord Byron ; and, as a means of attracting 
away the crowd from the neighbourhood, the artil- 
lery brigade were marched out by Parry, to exercise 
their guns at some distance from the town ; while, 
at the same time, the town-guard patrolled the 
streets, and informing the people of tlie danger of 
their benefactor, entreated them to preserve all pos- 
sible quiet. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon. Lord Byron 
rose and went into the adjoining room. He was able 
to walk across the chamber, leaning on his servant 
Tita ; and, when seated, asked for a book, which the 
servant brought him. After reading, however, for 
a few minutes, he found himself faint ; and, again 
taking Tita's arm, tottered into the next room, and 
returned to bed. 

At this time the physicians, becoming still more 
alarmed, expressed a wish for a consultation ; and 
proposed calling in, without delay, Dr. Freiber, the 
medical assistant of Mr, MiUingen, and Luca Vaya, 
a Greek, the physician of Mavrocordato. On hear- 
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ing this, Lord Byron at first refused to see them ; but 
being infurnied that iMavrocordato advised it, 
— " Very we)l, let them come ; but let them look at 
me and say notliing." This they prom ised, and wer 
admitted ; but when one of tliem, on feeling his 
pulse, allowed a wish to speak — " Recollect," he 
said, " your promise, and go away." 

It was al^r this consultation of the physicians', 
that, as it appeared to Count Gamba, Lord Byron 
was, for the iirst time, aware of his approaching end- 
Mr. MiUingen, Fletcher, and Tita had been standing 
round his bed ; but tlie two first, unable to restrain 
their tears, lefl the room. Tita also wept ; but, as 
Byron held bis band, could not retire. He, however, 
turned away his face ; wiiile Byron, looking at him 
steadily, said, half smiling, " Oh questa e una bells 
Bcena I " He then seemed to reflect a moment, and 
exclaimed, "Call Parry." Almost immediately alter- 
wards, a fit of delirium ensued ; and he began to talk 
wildly, as if he were mounting a breach in an assault, 
— calling out, half in English, half in Italian, "For- 
wards — forwards — courage — follow my example,'' 
&c. &c. 

On coming again to bimself, he asked Fletcher, 
who had then returned into tlie room, " whether he 
had sent for Dr. Thomas, as he desired?" and the 
servant answering In the affirmative, he replied, " You 
hare done right, ttjr I should like to know what is the 
matter with me." He had, a short time before, with 
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that kind consideration for those about Iiim which 
WHS one of the great sources of their lasting attach- 
ment to Uim, said to Fletcher, " I am afraid you and 
Tita will be ill with sittbg up night and day." It 
WHS DOW evident that he knew he was dying ; and 
between his anxiety to make his servant understand 
his Uist wishes, and the rapid failure of his powers of 
utterance, a most painful scene ensued. On Fletcher 
asking whether he should bring pen and paper to take 
down his words — " Oh no," he replied — " there is 
ito time — it is now nearly over. Go to my sister — 
tell her — go to Lady Byron— you will see her, and 

say " Here his voice faltered, and became 

gradually indistinct; notwithstanding which he con- 
tinued still to mutter to himself, for nearly twenty 
minutes, with much earnestness of manner, but in 
such a tone that only a few words could be distin- 
guished. These, too, were only names, — " Au- 
gusta," — " Ada," — " Hobhouse," — " Kinnaird." 
He then said, " Now, I have told you all." " My 
Lord," rephed Fletcher, " I have not understood a 
word your Lordship has been saying." — " Not un- 
derstand me?" exclaimed Lord Byron, with a look 
of the utmost distress, "what a pity 1 — then it is too 
late ; all is over." — " I hope not," answered Fletcher; 
" but the Lord's wili be done I " — " Yes, not mine," 
said Byron. He then tried to utter a few words, of 
which none were intelligible, except " my sister — 
my child." 

The decision adopted at the consultation had been, 
contrary to tlie opinion of Mr. Millingen and Dr. 
Freiber, to administer to t!ie patient a strong anli- 







spasmodic potion, which, while it produced sleep, 
but hastened perhaps death. In order to persuade 
him into taking this draught, Mr. Parry 
for *, and, without any diiliculty, induced him to 
swallow a few mouthfuls. " Wlien ho took my hand," 
says Parry, " I found his hands were deadly coid. 
With the assistance of Tita I endeavoured gently to 
create a little warmth in tliem ; and also loosened 
the bandage which was tied round his head. Till 
this was done he seemed in great pain, clenched his 
hands at times, gnashed his teeth, and uttered the 
Italian exclamation of ' Ah Christi 1 ' He bore 
the loosening of the band passively, and, after it 
was loosened, shed tears ; then taking my hand 
again, uttered a faint good night, and sunk into a 
slumber." 

In about half an hour he again awoke, when a 
second dose of the strong infusion was administered 
to him. " From those about him," says Count 
Gamba, who was not able to bear this scene himself, 
" I collected that, eitlier at this time, or in his 
former interval of reason, he could he understood to 
say — ' Poor Greece I — poor town 1 — my poor ser- 
vants I ' Also, ' Why was I not aware of this soon- 
er? ' and ' My hour is Come I ^ I do not care for 
death — but why did I not go home before I came 
here ? ' At another time he said, ' There are 



person hod, by his blunl, practical good sense, gcquired far j 
more influence aver tiis Lordship's mind than naa pisBcsaed by j 
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I things which make the world dear to me [/o itucio 
quaJche eosa di caro net manda'] : for the rest, I an 
content to die.' He spoke also of Greece, eayii^, 
' I have given her my time, my means, my health — 
and now I give her my life I — what could 1 do 

It was about six o'clock on the evenlDgof this day 
when he said, " Now I shall go to sleep ; " and then 
turning round fell into that slumber from which he 
never awoke. For llie next twenty-four hours be 
lay incapable of either sense or motion, — with the 
exception of, now and then, slight symptoms of suf- 
focation, during which his servant raised his head, 

— and at a quarter past six o'clock on the followiflg 
day, the 19th, he was seen to open his eyes and iro- 
mediately shut them again. The physicians felt his 
pulse — he was no more I 

To attempt to describe how the intelligence of this 
sod event struck upon all hearts would be as difficult 
as it is superQuous. He, whom the whole world was 
to mourn, had on the tears of Greece peculiar claim, 

— for it was at her feet he now laid down the har- 
vest of such a life of fame. To the people of Misso- 
longhi, who first felt the shock that was soon to 
spread through all Europe, the event seemed almost 
incredible. It was but the other day that he had 
come among them, radiant with renown, — inspiring 

• II is but right tu remind l!ie reader, that for die tayings 
here attributed to Lord Byrcm, however natur^ and probable 
they may appear, there is not eiaclly the same authority of 
credible wilnesBes by which all Ibc olber detaib I bate giren 
qT hia la«t boun are aupported. 
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taith, by his very name, in those miracli 
that were about to spring forth at the touch of hut 
ever-powerfUl genius. All this had now vanished 
like a short dream : — nor can we wonder that tlie 
poor Greeks, to whom his eoming had been such a 
glory, and *ho, on the last evening of his life, 
thronged the streets, enquiring as to his state, should 
r^ard the thunder-storm which, at the moment he 
died, broke over the town, as a signal of his doom, 
and, in their superstitious grief, cry to each other, 
" The great man is gone I " • 

Prince Mavrocordato, who of oil best knew and 
felt the extent of his country's loss, and who had to 
mourn doubly the friend of Greece and of himself, 
on the evening of the 19th issued this melancholy 
proclamation : — 



^T" The present day of festivity and rejoicing has 
become one of sorrow and of mourning. The Lord 
Noel Byron departed this life at six o'clock in the 
afternoon, after an illness of ten days ; his death 
being caused by an inflammatory fever. Such was 
the effect of his Lordship's illness on the public mind, 
that all classes had forgotten their usual recreations 
of Easter, even before the afflicting event was appre- 
hended. 

• pMTj'a " Last Daysof Lord Byron," p. 128. 
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" Tbe lues of ibis iliustrious individiial U undoubt- 
eiiljr CO be deplored bj all Greece ; but it must be 
more especially a subject of lamentation at Migso- 
loDgbi, where his generosity has been so conspicu- 
ously displayed, and of which he had even become 
a citizen, with die further determination of particir _ 
pating in bU the dangers of the war. 

" Every body is acquainted with the benefice 
acts of his Lordship, and none can cease to hail h 
name as that of a real benefactor. 

" Until, therefore, the fino] deEermination of the 
National Government be known, and by virtue of 
the powers with which it has been pleased to invest 
roe, I hereby decree, — 

" lal. To-morrow morning, at daylight, thirty 
■even minute guns will be fired from the Grand Bat- 
tery, being the number which corresponds with the 
age of the illustrious deceased. 

*' 2d, All the public offices, even the tribunals, 
are to remain closed for three successive days. 

" 3d, All the shops, except those in which pro- 
visions or medicines are sold, will also be shut; and 
it is strictly enjoined that every species of public 
amusement, and other demonstrations of festivity at 
Easter, shall be suspended. 

'' 4th, A general mourning will be observed for 
wenty-one days. 

" 5th, Prayers and a funeral e 
nfiered up in all the churches. 

(Signed) " A. Mavrocouda' 

" George Praidis, Secrets 
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Similar honours were paid to his memory at many 
ether places through Greece. At Salona, where the 
Congress lind assembled, his soul was prayed for in 
the Church ; after wliicli the whole garrison and the 
citizens went out into the plain, where another reli- 
gious ceremony took place, under the shade if the 
olive trees. This being concluded, the troops fired; 
and an oration, full of the warmest praise and grati- 
tude, was pronounced by the High Priest. 

When such was the veneration shown towardshim 
by strangers, what must have been the feelings of 
his near Bssociates and attendants? Let one speak 
for aJl : — " He died (says Count Gambaj in a strange 
land, and amongst strangers ; but more loved, more 
sincerely wept lie never could have been, wherever 
he had breathed his last Such was the attachment, 
mingled with a sort of reverence and enthusiasm, 
with which he inspired those around him, that there 
was not one of us who would not, for his sake, have 
willingly encountered any ilanger in the world." 

Colonel Stanhope, whom the sad intelligence 
reached at Salona, thus writes to the Committee : 
— " A courier has just arrived from the Chief 
Scalza, Alas ! all our fears are realised. The soul 
of Byron lias taken its last flight. England has lost 
her brightest genius, Greece her noblest friend. To 
console them for the loss, he has lett behind the 
emanations of his splendid mind. If Byron had 
faults, he had redeeming virtues too — he sacrificed 
his comfort, fortune, health, and life, to the cause of 
an oppressed nation. Honoured be his memory 1 " 

Mr. Trelawney, nliowason bis way to Missolonghi 
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at the time, describes as follows the manner in which 
he first heard of his triend's death:—" With allmj 
anxiety I could not get here before the third day. It 
was the second, after having crossed the first great 
torrent, that I met some soldiers from Missolonghi 
I had let them all pass nie, ere I had resnlution 
enough to enquire the news from MissolonghL I 
then rode back, and demanded of a straggler the 
news, 1 heard nothing more than — Lord Byron is 
dead, — and I proceeded on in gloomy Bilence.*^ 
The writer adds, after detailing the particulart 4 
the poet's illness and death, " Your pardon, StanhoJ 
that I have tlius turned aside from the great causes 
which 1 am embarked. But this is no private g 
The world has lost its greatest man ; I my t 

Among his servants the same feeling of si 
grief prevailed: — " I have in my possession (sa 
Mr. Hoppner, in the Notices with which he I 
favoured me,) a letter written by his gondolier Tilij 
who had accompanied him from Venice, giving a 
account to his parents of his roaster's decease, 
this event the poor fellow speaks in the mi 
ing manner. Celling them that in Lord Byron he hai 
lost a father rather than a master : and expatiatki 
upon the indulgence with which he had alwaj 
treated his domestics, and the care he e 
for their comfort and welfare." 

His valet Fletcher, too, in a letter to Mr. Murr 
announcing the event, says, " Please to t 
defects, for I scarcely know what I either say d 
do ; for, after twenty years' service with my Lord, t 
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was more to me than a father, and I am too much 
distreesed to give now a correct account of every 
partickilar. " 

In speaking of the efFect produced on the friends 
of Greece by this event, Mr. Trelawney says, — " i 
think Byron's name was the great means of getting 
the Loan. A Mr. Marshall, wjih 8000/. per annum, 
was as far as Corfu, and turned back on hearing of 
Lord Byron's deatji. Thousands of people were 
flacking here : some had arrived as far as Corfu, and 
hearing of his death, confessed they came out to 
devote their fortunes not to the Greeks, or from 
interest in tlie cause, but to the noble poet; and 
the ' Pilgrim of Eteraity»' having departed, they 
turned back."! 

The funeral ceremony, which, on account of the 
rains, had been postponed for a day, took place in 

* Tbedtle given by SbeUe; to Lord Byron in his Klegj on 
the death of Keats. 

" The Klarim of Eternity, whose fame 
Over his living lic^ like Heayen is bent, 
An early but enduring monument, 
Came veiling all the ligJmiinga of his song 

" While 1 iv»a on tlie quarantine-house ai Zante, a gentleman 

He said he vras only one of fourteen Englisli gentlemen, thvn 
Bt Ancotia, wlio had sent him on to ohiain inlclligenee, and only 
waited his return to come aiiii join Lord Hymn, TlieJ were 

incomes to the Greek cauw. On 
iih, however, Ihej turned b«k." 



tbc ciwrch of ^ NidMbe, at Missolongfai, on the 
tfi of April, «Bd is iImb iedan^j described by an 



* «f In •»■ beside, of the troops 
t, amd of the irhcde papulation, on 
s «f ifcc eficera of his oeps, relieved 
■r Greeks, the most precious por- 
l^t ^tw laMorvd remainH were csiried to the 
tjll^llJl^iillhin Ke the bodies of Marco Bozzari and 
^(jtWMil Nwnnann. There we laid them down: 
^H^qtjfek was > nide, ill -constructed cherit ot'wood; 
% MtA mwitle served for a pall ; and over it we 
M>N]Tit * '^"' — ' ^^ ^ Bword, and a crown of laurel. 
Vul 80 tuneral pump could have ieft the impression, 
mM S(>oliefl the feelbgs, of this fiimple ceremony. 
'(1W wretchedness and desolation of the place itself; 
itu wild and half-civilised warriors around us; their 
Jw«{>-ft:lt. unaffected grief; the fond recollections; 
|ki« disappointed hopes ; the anxieties and sad pre- 
MUiiments which might be read on every counte- 
iwnce; — all contributed to form a scene more moving, 
MWtr« truly affecting, than perhaps was ever before 
witnessed round the grave of a great man. 

" When the funeral service was over, we left the 

tklvr in the middle of the church, where it remained 

until llie evening of tlie next day, and was guarded 

k^y It tietachtnent of his own brigade. The church 

[ VU crowded without cessation by those who came 

L(i)limiour and to regret the benefactor of Greece. 

I the evening of the 23d, the bier was privately 

rrled back by his officers to his own house. The 

Mn WM not closed till the 29th of the month. 
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InimediateSy after his death, his countenance had 
an air of calmness, mingled with a seveiity, that 
seemed gradually to soften ; fur when I took a last 
look of him, the expression, at least to my eyes, was 
truly sublime," 

We have seen how decidedly, while in Italy, 
LordGyroQ expressed his repugnance to the idea of 
his remains resting upon English ground ; and the 
injunctions he go frequently gave to Mr. Hoppner on 
this point show his wishes to have been, — at least, 
durbg that period, — sincere. With one so changing, 
however, in his impulses, it was not too much to take 
for granted that the far more cordial ieeling enter- 
tained by him towards his countrymen at Cephalonia 
would have been followed by a correspondent change 
in this antipathy to England as a last resting-place. 
It is, at all events, fortunate that by no such spleen 
of the moment has his native country been deprived 
of her natural right to enshrine within her own 
bosom one of the noblest of her dead, and to atone 
for any wrong she may have inflicted upon him, 
while living, by making his tomb a place of pilgrim- 
age for her sons through all ages. 

By Colonel Stanhope and others it was suggested 
that, as a tribute to the land he celebrated and died 
for, his remains should be deposited at Athens, in the 
Temple of Theseus ; and the Chief Odysseus de- 
spatched an express to Missolonghi to enforce this 
wish. On the part of the town, too, in which he 
breathed his last, a similar request had been made 
by the citizens; and it was thought advisable so (or 
to accede to their desires as to leave with them, Ibr 



interment, one of tlie vessels, in wliich his remainBi 
afler embalniitieiit, were enclosed. 

The first step taken, before any decision as to its 
ultimate disposal, was to have tlie body conveyed to 
Zante ; and every facility having been affbrded by 
the Resident, Sir Frederick Steven, in providing and 
sending transports to Missolonghi for that purpose, 
on the moming of the 2d of May the remains were 
embarked, under a mournful salute from the guns 
of the fortress:— " How different," says Count 
Ganiba, " from that which had welcomed the ar* 
rival of Byron only four months ago!" 

At Zante, the determination was taken to send the 
body to England; and the brig Florida, which had 
just arrived there witli the first instalment of the 
Loan, was engaged for the purpose. Mr. Blaquiere, 
under whose care this first portion of the Loan had 
come, was also the bearer of a Commission for tbe 
due management of its disposal in Greece, in which 
Lord Byron was named as the principal Commis- 
sioner. The same tihip, however, that brought this 
honourable mark of confidence was to return with 
him a corpse. To Colonel Stanhope, who was then 
at ZantG, on his way homeward, was intrusted the 
charge of his illustrious colleague's remains ; and on 
the 25tli of May he embarked with them on board 
the Florida for England. 

In the letter which, on his arrival in the Downs, 
June 29th, this gentleman addressed to Lord Byron's 
executors, there is the following passage: — " With 
respect to the funeral ceremony, I am of opinion that 
his Lordship's family should be immediately con- 
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suited, and that sanction should be obtained for the 
public burial of his body either in tlie great Abbey 
or Cathedral of London." It has been asserted, and 
I fear too truly, that on some intirnatioD of the wish 
suggested in this last sentence being conveyed to 
one of those Reverend persons who have the honours 
of the Abbey at their disposal, such an answer was 
returned as led but little doubt that a refusal would 
be the result of any more regular application. • 

There is an anecdote told of tlie poet Hafiz, 
in Sir William Jones's Life, which, in reporting 
this instance of illiberality, recurs naturally to the 
memory. Afler the death of the great Persian bard, 
some of the religious among his countrymen pro- 
tested strongly against allowing to him the right of 
sepulture, alleguig, as their objection, the licentious' 
□ess of his poetry. Afler much controversy, it was 
agreed to leave the decbion of the question to 
a mode of divination, not uncommon among the 
Persians, which consisted in opening the poet's book 
at random and taking the first verses that occurred. 
They happened to be these ; — 

" Oh turn not nildtf from the poet's bier. 

Nor check the aacred drops by Ktj given ; 
For though in »n bm body Blumbereth bera. 
His soul, absolved, already wings to heaven." 



* A former Dean of Weatrainster went so far, we know, in 
his scruples as lo eiclude an epitaph ftam the Abbej, bocnose 
ii contuaed the name of Millon : — "a name, in his opinion," 
M^ Johnson, "too detest^le to be read on the wall of n 
;votion." — ijft gfMn.TOK. 
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These lines, sajs the legend, were looked upon as 
a divine ilecree; the religionists no longer enforced 
their (rf)}ectionE, and the remains of the bard were 
led to take their quiet sleep by that " street bower 
of Mosellay" which he bad so often celebrated in his 

Were our Byron's right of sepulture to be decided 
in the same manner, how few are there of his pages, 
thus taken at hazard, that n-ould not, by some genial 
touch of s}~nipathj with virtue, some glowing tribute 
to the bright works of God, or some gush of natural 
devotion more affecting than any homily, give him a 
title to admission into the purest temple of whidi 
Christian Charity ever held the guardianship- 
Let the decision, however, of these Reverend 
authorities have been, finally, what it might, it was 
the wiiih, as is understood, of Lord Byron's dearest 
rvlutivo to have his remains laid in the family vault 
at Ilucknull, near Newstead. On being landed from 
the I'lorida, the body had, under the direction of his 
Lordihip'ioxecutors.Mr.Hobhouse and Mr.Hanson, 
boon removed to the house of Sir Edward Knatchbull 
in Oreut Ocorge Street, Westminster, where it lay 
in Btutc during Friday and Saturday, the 9th and 10th 
of July, and on the following Monday the funeral 
procession took place. Leaving \Ve!>tminster at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, attended by most of 
his Lordship's personal friends and by the carriages 
of several persons of rank, it proceeded through 
various streets of the metropolis towards the North 
Road. At Pancras Church, tlie ceremonial of the 
procession being at an end, the carriages returned f 
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and the hearse continued its way, by slow stages, to 
Nottingham. 

IS on Friday the 16tb of July that, in the smalt 
village church of Hucknall, the last duties were paid 
to the remains of Byron, by depositing them, close 
to those of his mother, in the family vault Exactly 
on the same day of the same month in the precediDg 
year, he had said, it will be recollected, despondingly, 
to Count Gamba, " Where shall we be in another 
year?" Tlie gentleman to whom this foreboding 
speech was addressed paid a visit, some months 
after the interment, to Hucknall, and was much 
struck, as 1 have heard, on approaching the village, 
by the strong likeness it seemed to him to bear to 
his lost friend's melancholy deathplace, Missoionghi. 
On a tablet of white marble in the chancel of the 
Church of Hucknall is the following inscription : — 
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must be so consitlered, one of my duties as a bic^rs- 
pher, I have been influenced nokssby aBenBeofmy 
own inaptitude for the office of critic than by recol- 
lecting with what assiduity, throughout the whole of 
the poel'a career, every new rising of his genius was 
watclied Crom the great observatories of Criticism, 
and the ever changing varieties of its course and 
splendour tradied out and recorded with a degree 
of skill and minuteness which has lefl but little far- 
succeeding observers to discover. It is, moreover, 
into the character and conduct of Lord Byron, as a 
man, not distinct from, but forming, on the contrary, 
the best illustration of his character, as a writer, that 
it has been the more immediate purpose of these 
volumes to enquire ; and if, in the course of them, 
any satis&ctory due has been afforded to those ano- 
malies, moral and intellectual, which his life exhi- 
bited, — still more, should it have been the effect of 
my liumble labours to clear away some of those mists 
that hung round my friend, and show him, in most 
respects, as worthy of love as he was, in all, of admi- 
ration, then will the chief and sole aim of this work 
have been accomplished. 

Having devoted to this object so large a portion 
of my own share of these pages, and, yet more fairly, 
enabled the world to form a judgment for itself, by 
placing the man, in his own person, and without 



juger de I'oiivrage; il est ban 
La Ciilique, aprf^ ga, p^ut &' 
relever qtielquei' eipressions, i 
ByntBie," &c. &c. 
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■' CHILDE HAROLD'S LAST PILGRIMAGE. 

Upon lilE share* of Greece be atood, uid cried 
' LiBEBTT 1 ' and those shores, from nge to age 
Renuwn'd, and Spula'i woods and rocks replied 

Liberty !' But a Spectre, at bis side, 
Stood mocking ; — and its diut, uplifting high, 
Smote him i — he sank to earth in life's fair pride : 
BiiKTi ! thy rocfci then heard another cry, 
And old Ilissus ugh'd - — ' Die, generous exile, die ! ' 

" I will not mtt sad Pily to deplore 

His wayward errors, who thus early died ; 

StiU lees, Childi Hahold, now thou art no more. 

Will I say aught of genius misapplied ; 

Of the post shadows of thy spleen or pride ; — 

But 1 will bid Ih' Arcadian cypress wave, 

Pluck the green laurel from Peneus' side, 

And pray thy spirit may such quiet have, 
That not one thought unkind be murmur'd o'er thy grave. 

•' So HaKOLO EHDS, IK GiLEECE, HIS nLOKlUACK '. — 

There fitly ending, — in that land renown'd. 
Whose mighty genius lives in Glonf's page, — 
He, on the Muses' consecrated ground. 
Sinking to rest, while his yoimg brows are bound 
With their unfading wreath ! — To hands of mirth, 
Ko more in TutPE let the pipe resound ! 
Htaam, I follow to thy place of birtii 
The slow hcatse — and thy ias* sad rir.GniMAQi on ear"Ji, 

Sweet child of song, thou deepest ! — ne'er again 
Shall swell the notes of thy melodious strain i 
Yet, with thy country wailing o'er thy um, 
Pallas, the Muse, Mais, Greece, and Freedom mourn." 
H. H. Jor. 
VOL. VI. Q 



>■ Slow moves tbc plumed hearse, the mourning Ir 
I tuuk itw ad procHuon wiib ■ ugh, 
Shniily |«<ung to dint rOiage Tuie, 
Wbn«, iU■oLl^ ihy rorefslhen mouldering lie;— J 
Thn« il«p» THAT HOTHO, itho With tearfu! eye, ^ 
IVmdrring Ihe fortunes of Ihy early road, 
Hung o'er the slumber? of tbine in&nry ; 
lltiT HKi, released from mortal labour's load, 

•■ Bunting Death's silence — could that mother speak^ 
(Speak when (he earth was beap'd upon bis head) — 
in thrilling, but with hoUon accent wea' 
She thus might give the welcome of the dead: — 
* Here rest, my Mn, with me j — the dream is fled {• 
The motley mask and the great stii is o'er : 
Welcome to me, and to this oleiit bed, 
"Where deep forgetfulness succeeds the rou' 

Of life, and fretting passions waste the heart n( 

By liis Lordship's Will, a copy of which will be 
round in the Appendix, he bequeathed to his execu- 
tors in tmst for tlie benefit of his sister, Mrs. Leigh, 
the monies arising from the sale of all Ills real estates 
at Rochdale and elsewhere, together with such part 
of liis other property as was not settled upon Lady 
Byron and his daughter Ada, to be by Mrs. Leigh 
enjoyed, free from her husband's control, during her 
life, and, afler her decease, to be inherited by her 
children. 

We have now followed to its close a life which, 
brief as was its span, may be said, perhaps, to have 
comprised within itself a greater variety of those 
excitements and interest which spring out of the 
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deep workings of passion and of intellect than any 
that the pen of biography has ever before commemo- 
rated. As there stiU remain among the papers of 
my friend some curious gleanings which, though in 
the abundance of our materials I have not hitherto 
found a place for them, are too valuable towards tiie 
illustration of his character to be lost, 1 shall here, 
in selecting them for the reader, avail myself of the 
opportunity of trespassing, for the last time, on his 
patience with a few general remarks. 

It must have been observed, throughout these 
pages, and by some, perhaps, with disappointment, 
that into the character of Lord Byron, as a poet, there 
has been little, if any, critical examination ; but that, 
content with expressing generally the delight which, 
in common with all, I derive from his poetry, I have 
lefl the task of analysing the sources from which this 
delight springs to others.* In thus evading, if it 

• It maj bo making too light of criticism to say with Gray 
that " even a bad verse is as good a thing or betterthan the best 
observation that ever was made upon it ; *" but there are surely 
few tasks that appear more thankless and superfluous than that 
of faUowing, as Critidsm sometimes does, in the rear oTik- 
torioiis genius (like the commentators on a field of Blenheim 
or of Waterloo], and eitlier labouring to point out to us why 
it has triumphed, or still more unprofilably contending that it 
tmghl to have failed. The well-known passage of La BraySre, 
which even Voltaire's adulatory application of it to some work 
of the King of Prussia has not spoiled tor use, puts, perhaps, 
in its true point of view the very subordinate rsnk which Criti- 
cism must be content to occupy in the train of successful Genius ■ 
— " Quand une lecture TOus il^ve I'esprit et qu'elle vous inspir 
s nobles, ne cherchei paa une autre t4^U ^uva 

2 
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In that contempt for the world's opinion, which led 
Dante to exclaim, '* Lascia dir le genti," Lord Byron 
also bore a strong resemblance to that poet, — 
though £ar more, it must be confessed, in profession 
than reality. For, while scorn for the public voice 
was on his lips, the keenest sensitiveness to its eveiy 
breath was in his heart ; and, as if every feeling of 
his nature was to have some painful mixture in it, 
together with the pride of Dante which led him 
to disdain public opinion, he combined the suscepti- 
bility of Petrarch which gjlaced him shrinkingly at 
its mercy. 

His agreement, in some other features of cha^ < 
racter, with Petrarch, I have already had occasion 
to remark * ; and if it be true, as is often surmised, 
that Byron's want of a due reverence for Shakspeare 
arose from some latent and hardly conscious jealousy 

.* Some passages in Foscolo's Essay on Petrarch maybe 
applied, with equal truth, to Lord Byron. — For instance, '* It 
was hardly possible with Petrarch to write a sentence without 
portraying himself" — " Petrarch, allured by the idea that 
his celebrity would magnify into importance all the ordinary 
occurrences of his life, satisfied the curiosity of the wwld,'* 
&c. &c. — and again, with still more striking applicability, — 
" In Petrarch*s letters, as well as in his Poems and Treatises, 
we always identify the author with the man, who felt himself 
irresistibly impelled to develope his own intense feelings. 
Being endowed with almost all the noble, and with some of the 
paltry passions of our nature, and having never attempted to 
conceal them, he awakens us to reflection upon ourselves while 
we contemplate in him a being of our own species, yet differ- 
ent from any other, and whose originality excites even more 
sympathy than admiration.** 
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of that poet's fame, a similar feeling is known to have 
existed in Petrarch towards Daote ; and the same 
reason assigned for it, — that from the living he had 
nothing to fear, while before Che shade of Dunte he 
might have reason to feel humbled, — is also not a 
little applicable* in the case of Lord Byron, 

Between the dispositions and habits of Alfieri 
and those of the noble poet of England, no less 
remarkable coincidences might be traced ; and the 
Konnet in which the Italian dramatist professes to 
paint his own character contains, in one comprehen- 
sive line, a portrait of the versatile author of Don 
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By the extract Just given from his Journal, it will 
be perceived that, in Byron's own opinion, a cha- 
racter which, like his, admitted of so many contra- 
dictory comparisons, could not be otherwise than 
wholly undelinable itself. It will be found, how- 
ever, on reflection, that this very versatility, which 
renders it so difficult to fix, " ere it change," the 
fairy fabric of his character, is, in itself, the true 
clue through all that fabric's mazes, — is in itself 
the solution of whatever was most dazzling in his 
might or startling in his levity, of all that most 

* " II Fetrarca poleva credere candidamente ch'ei nan 
pBtivB d'invidia sotamente, jwrchfi fra lutti i viventi nrni v'era 
cbi non a'arretrasse pet cedtrgli il passo alta prima gloria, 
ch'ei non potefa senlira umiliato, fuoruhd dall' ombra di 
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attracted and repelled, whether in his life or his 
genius. A variety of powers almost boundless, and 
a pride no less vast in displaying them, — a sus- 
ceptibility of new impressions and impulses, even 
beyond the usual allotment of genius, and an uncon- 
trolled impetuosity, as well from habit as tempera- 
ment, in yielding to them, — such were the two great 
and leading sources of all that varied spectacle which 
his life exhibited; of that succession of victories 
achieved by his genius, in almost every field of 
mbd that genius ever trod, and of all those sallies 
of character in every shape and direction that un- 
checked feeling and dominant self-will could dictate. 
It must be perceived by all endowed with quick 
powers of association how constantly, when any par- 
ticular thought or sentiment presents itself to their 
minds, its very opposite, at the same moment, 
springs up there also :^if any thing sublime occurs, 
its neighbour, the ridiculous, is by its side; — 
across a bright view of the present or the future, a 
dark one throws its shadow; — and, even in ques- 
tions respecting morals and conduct, all the reason- 
ings and consequences that may suggest themselves 
on the side of one of two opposite courses will, in 
such minds, be instantly confronted by an array 
just as cogent on the other, A mind of this 
structure, — and such, more or less, are all tliose in 
which the reasoning is made subservient to the 
imaginative faculty, — though enabled, by such rapid 
powers of association, to multiply its resources with- 
out end, has need of the constant exercise of a con- 
trolling judgment to keep its perceptions pure and 
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undisturbed between the contrasts it thus simul- 
taneously calls up ; the obvious danger being that, 
where matters of taste are concerned, the habit of 
forming such incongruous juxtapositions — as that, 
for example, between the burlesque and sublime — 
should at last vitiate the mind's relish for the nobler 
and higher quality ; and that, on the yet more im- 
portant subject of morals, a facility in finding reasons 
for every side of a question may end, if not in the 
choice of the worst, at least in a sceptical indiffer- 
ence to all. 

In picturing to oneself SO awful an event as a 
shipwreck, its many horrors and perils are what 
alone offer themselves to ordinary fancies. But 
the keen, versatile imagination of Byron could detect 
in it far other details, and, at the same moment with 
all that is fearful and appalling in such a scene, 
could bring together all that b most ludicrous and 
low. That in this painful mixture he was but too 
true to human nature, the testimony of De Retz 
(himself an cyc-witness of such an event) attests: 
— " Vous ne pouvez vous imaginer (says the Car- 
dinal) Hiorreur d'une grande tempete; — vous en 
pouvez imaginer aussi peu le ridicule." But, as- 
suredly, a poet less wantoning in the variety of his 
power, and less proud of displaying it, would have 
paused ere he mixed up, thus mockingly, the de- 
gradation of humanity with its sufferings, and, con- 
tent to prohe us to the core with the miseries of our 
fellow-men, would have forborne to wring from us, 
the next moment, a bitter smile at their baseness. 

To the moral sense so dangerous are the effects 



of this quality, that it would liardlj, perhaps, be 
generalising too widely to assert that wheresoever 
great versatility of power exbts, there will also be 
found a tendency to veriatility of principle. The 
poet Chatterton, in whose soul the seeds of all that 
is good and bad in genius so prematurely ripened, 
said, in the consciousness of this multiple faculty, 
that he " held that man in contempt who could not 
write on both sides of a question ;" and it was by 
acting in accordance with this principle himself that 
he brought one of the few stains upon his name 
which a life so short afforded time to incur. Mira~ 
beau, too, when, in the legal warfare between his 
father and mother, he helped to draw up for each 
the pleadings against the other, was influenced less, 
no doubt, by the pleasure of mischief than by this 
pride of talent, and lost sight of the unnatural per- 
fidy of the task in the adroitness with which he ex- 
ecuted it. 

The quality which I have here denominated ver- 
satility, as applied to pawa; Lord Byron has himself 
designated by the French word " mobility," as ap- 
plied to fetling and conduct; and, in one of, the 
Cantos of Don Juan, has described happily some of 
its lighter features. Afler telling us that his hero 
bad begun to doubt, from the great predominance of 
thia quality in her, " how much of Adeline was 
rial," he says, — 



weW she acted, all and even 



Thoy trr— 'tis merely what b called mobility, 
A tbing of temperament and not of art, 

Tiiougli seeming bo, from i[s supposed feiility ; 
And false — though true ; for surely they 're sincerejt. 
Who are strongly acted on by what is neanst," 

That he was fully aware not only of the abundance 
of this quality in hb own nature, but of the danger 
in which it placed consistency and ainglenesB of 
character, did not require the note on tliis passage, 
where he calls it " an unhappy attribute," to assure 
us. The consciousness, indeed, of his own natural 
tendency to yield thus to every chance impression, 
and cliange with every passing impulse, was not only 
for ever present in his mind, but, — aware as he was 
of the suspicion of weakness attached by the world 
to any retractation or abandonment of long profess- 
ed opinions,^ — had the effect of keeping him in that 
general line of consistency, on certain great subjects, 
which, notwithstanding occasional fluctuations and 
contradictions as to the details of these very subjects, 
he continued to preserve throughout life. A passage 
from one of his manuscripts will show how sagaciously 
he saw the necessity of guarding himself against his 
own instability in this respect. " The world visits 
change of politics or change of religion with a more 
severe censure than a mere difference of opinion 
would appear to me to deserve. But there must 
be some reason for this feeling: — and I think it is 
that these departures from the earhest instilled 
ideas of our childhood, and from the line of conduct 
chosen by us when we first enter into public life, 
have been seen to have more mischievous results 
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for society, bsJ to prove more weakness of mind 
than other actions, in themselves, more immoral." 

The same distrust in his own steadiness, thus 
keepbg alive in him a conscientious self-watchfial- 
ness, concurred not a little, I have no doubt, with 
the innate liindness of his nature, to preserve so 
constant and unbroken the greater number of his 
attachments tlirough life; — some of them, as in the 
instance of his mother, owing evidently more to a 
sense of duty than to real affection, the consistency 
with which, so creditably to the strength of his cha- 
racter, tliey were maintained. 

But while in these respects, as well as in the sort 
of task-tike perseverance with which the habits and 
amusements of his youth were held fast by him, he 
succeeded in conquering the variableness and iove 
of novelty so natural to him, in all else that could 
engage his mind, in all the excursions, whetlier of 
his reason or his fancy, he gave way to this versatile 
humour without scruple or check, — taking every 
shape in which genius could manifest its power, and 
transferring himself to every region of thought where 
new conquests were to be achieved. 

It was impossible but that such a range of will 
and power should be abused. It was impossible that, 
among the spirits he invoked from all quarters, those 
of darkness should not appear, at his bidding, with 
those of light. And here the dangers of an energy 
so multifold, and thus luxuriating in its own trans- 
formations, show themselves. To this one great 
object of displaying power, — various, sjilendid, and 
all-adoming power, — every otlier consideration and 



duty were but too likely to be sacrificed. Let the 
advocate but display his eloquence and art, no 
matter what tlie cause; — let the stamp of energy 
be but left behind, no matter with what seal. Cottld 
it have been expected that from such a career no 
mischief would ensue, or that among these cross- 
lightfi of imagination the moral vision could remain 
midisturbed? Is it to be at all wondered at that in 
the works of one thus gifted and carried away, we 
should find, — wholly, too, without any prepense 
design of corrupting on his aide, — a false splendour 
given to Vice to make it look like Virtue, and Evil 
too often invested with a grandeur which belongs 
intrmsically but to Good ? 

Among the leas serious ills flowing from this 
abuse of bis great versatile powers, — more espe- 
cially as exhibited in his most characteristic work, 
Don Juah, — it will be found that even the strength 
and impressiveness of his poetry is sometimes not a 
little injured by the capricious and desultory flights 
into which this pliancy of wing allures him. It must 
be felt, indeed, by all readers of that work, and par- 
ticularly by those who, being gifted with but a small 
portion of such ductility themselves, are unable to 
keep pace witli his changes, that the suddenness 
with which he passes ft-om one strain of sentiment 
to another, — from the frolic to the sad, from the 
cynical to the tender, — begets a distrust in llie sin- 
cerity of one or both moodsof mind which interferes 
with, if not chills, the sympathy that a more natural 
transition would inspire. In general such a suspicion 
would do him injustice ; as, among the singular com- 
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iHnatlonB which his mind presented, that of uniting 
'ersatility and depth of feeling was not the 
least remarkable. But, on the whole, favourable as 
all this quickness and variety of association to 
the extension of the range and resources of his 
poetry, it may be questioned whether a more select 
concentration of his powers would not have afforded 
Bstillmoregrand and precious result. Had tlie minds 
of Milton and Tafso been thus thrown open to the 
incursions of light, ludicrous fancies, who can doubt 
that those solemn sanctuaries of genius would have 
been as much injured as profaned by the intrusion? 
— and it is at least a question whetlier, if Lord 
Byron had not been so actively versatile, so totally 
under tlie dominion of 

" A fuicy, like tbe air, most fhie, ^^H 

And full of mulnbiliCy,'- ^^M 

he would not have been less wonderfid, perhaps,^|^^| 

Nor was it only in his poetical creations that thu 
love and power of variety showed itself: — one of 
the most pervading weaknesses of his life may be 
traced to the same fertile source. The pride of per- 
sonating every description of character, evil as well 
as good, influenced but too mucli, as we have seen, 
his ambition, and, not a little, his conduct ; and as, 
in poetry, his own experience of the ill effects of 
passion was made to minister materials to the work- 
ings of his imagination, so, in return, his imagination 
supplied that dark colouring under which he so often 
disguised his true aspect from the world. To such 
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e perverse length, udcod, did he carry this fancy for 
self-deliuiiation, that if (as sonietinies, in his nio- 
inents of gloom, he persuaded himself,) there was 
any tendency to derangement in his mental conform- 
ation*, on this point alone could it be pronounced to 
have manifested itself, -j- Id the early part of my 

* We have seen now ottert, \a bis JoumaU and Lettera, ihU 
AUptcion of bis own mental eoundnesB ia intimated. A mmilar 
notion, with teepect to himseir, aeenia to have tak^n hold also 
of the strong mind of Johnson, who, like Bjron, too, was 
disposed to attribute to an hcrcdiloEy tinge that melancholy 
which, as he said, " made him mad all his life, at least not 
sober." Ttus peculiar feature of Johnson's mind has, in 
the late turn edition of Boswell's Life of him, given rise 
lo some remarks, pregnant vritli all the editor's well known 
acuteness, which, as bearing on a point so important in the 
hislo>7 of the human iolellect, will be found worthy of all 

In one of the many tetters of Lord Ityron to myself, which 
I have ihoiigbt rigiil to omit, I And iiim tracing this supposed 
disturbance of his own faculties to ihe marriage of Miss Cha. 
worth; — " a marriage," be says, " for which she sacrificed the 
prospects of two very ancient ferailies, and a heart which was 
hers from lea years old, and a head which has never been quite 
right since." 

+ InhisDisFyof ISMthereisa passage (vol. ii. pagefiTO.) 
which I bad preserved solely for the purpose of illuslradng 
this obhquily of his mind, intending, at the same time, lo at. 
company it with an eiplanatory note. From some inadvcT' 
tencB, however, the note was omitted ; and, thus left to itself, 
this piece of mystification has, with the French readera of 
the work, I Ece, succeeded mo^t perfectly ; there being no 
imaginable variety of murder which the votaries of the new 
romantic school have not been busily extracting out of t e 
mystci; of that passage. 

VOL. VI. R 
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ice Kitli him, when he most gave way to 
for it was obserrable aflerwards, 
vfaeathe world joined in hb owb opinion of hiniBeif, 
henttherghrunk from ihe echo, — 1 have known him 
■tore than once, as we have sat tc^ether after dinner, 
•nd be was, at the time, perhaps, a little under the 
influence of wine, to fall seriously into this sort of 
dark and self-accusing mood, and throw out hints of 
his past life with an air of gloom and mystery de- 
signed evidently to awtiken curiosity and interesL 
He was, however, too promptly alive to the least 
approaches of ridicule not to perceive, on these 
occasions, that the gravity of his hearer was only 
prevented from being disturhed by an effort of po- 
liteness, Eind he accordingly never again tried tfaii 
romantic mystification upon me. From what I have 
known, however, of his experiments upon more im- 
pressible listeners, I have little doubt that, to pro- 
duce effect at the moment, there is hardly any crime 
so dark or desperate of which, in the excitement of 
thus acting upon the imaginations of others, he would 
not have hinted that he had been guilty j and it has 
Homctimes occurred to me that the occult cause of 
his lady's separation from him, round which herself 
and her legal adviser have thrown sueli formidable 
mystery, may have been nothing more, afler all, than 
iposture of this kind, some dimly hinted con- 
fession of undefined horrors, which, though intended 
by the relater hut to mystify and surprise, the hearer 
soli ttle understood him as to takein sober seriousness. 
Thisstrangepropensity with which the man was, as 
it were) uioculated by the poet, re-acted back i^un 
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upon his poetry, so as to produce, in some of hia de- 
lineations of cKaracter, that inconaietency which has 
not unfrequenlly been noticed by his critics, — name- 
ly, the junction of one ortwolot^y and shining virtues 
with "a thousand crimes" altogether incompatible 
with them ; this anomaly being, in fact, accounted 
for by the two different sorts of ambition .that actu- 
ated him, — the natural one, of infusing into his per- 
sonages those high and kindly qualities he felt con- 
scious of within himself, and the artificial one, of 
investing them with those crimes which he so boy- 
ishly wished imputed to him by the world. 

Independently,however,ofany8ucheffort8t o wards 
blackening his own name, and even after he had 
learned from bitter experience the rash folly of such 
a system, there was still, lu the opeimess and over- 
frankness of his nature, and that indulgence of im- 
pulse with which he gave utterance to, if not acted 
upon, every chance impression of the moment, more 
than sufficient to bring his character, in aU its least 
favourable lights, before the world. Who is there, 
indeed, that could bear to be judged by even the 
best of those unnumbered thoughts that course each 
other, like waves of the sea, through our minds, pass- 
ing away unuttered, and, for the most part, even 
unowned by ourselves? — Yet to such a test was 
Byron's character throughout his whole life exposed. 
As well from the precipitance with which he gave 
way to every impulse as from the passion he had for 
recording his own impressions, all those heteroge- 
neous thoughts, fantasies, and desires that, in other 
men's minds, "come like shadows, so depart," were 
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by bim fixed and embodied as ihey presented them- 
eelves, and, at once, taking a shape c<^nizable bj 
public opinion, either in his acCioriE or his worde, 
either in the hasty letter of the moment, or the 
poem for all time, laid open such a range of vulner- 
able points before his judges, as no one individual 
perhaps ever before, of himself, presented. 

With such abundance and variety of materials for 
portraiture, it may easily be conceived how two pro- 
fessed delineators of his character, the one over par- 
tial and the other malicious, might, — the former, by 
selectuig only the fairer, and the latter only the 
darker, features, — produce two portraits of Lord 
Byron, as much differing from each other as they 
would both be, on the whole, unlike the original. 

Of the utter powerlessness of retention with 
which he promulgated his every thought and feeling, 
— more especially if at all connected with the sub- 
ject of self, — without allowing even a pause for the 
almost instinctive consideration whether by ^uch 
disclosures he might not be conveying a calumnious 
impression of himself, a stronger instance could 
hardly be given than is to be found in a conversation 
held by him with Mr. Trelawney, as reported by 
this latter gentleman, when they were on their way 
together to Greece. Aiter some remarks on the 
state of his own health *, mental and bodily, he said, 

• " He often mentioned," sayi Mr. Trelawney, " that be 
thought he should not live many years, and laid that he would 
die in Greece. Tliis he told me at CejihuloDis. He slwap 
unaved on these occj^iona, perfectly IndifFdrent as to 
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" I don't know how it is, but I am ao cowardly at 
times, that if, thia morning, you had come down and 
horsewhipped me, I should have submitted without 
opposition. Why is this ? If one of these fits come 
over me when we are in Greece, what shall [ do ? " 
— " 1 told him (contuiues Mr. Trelawney) that it was 
the excessive debility of his nerves. He said, ' Yes, 
and of my head, too. I was very heroic when I left 
Genoa, but, hke Acres, I feel my courage ooziDg out 
at my palms.' " 

It will hardly, by those who know any thing of 
human nature, be denied that such misgivings and 
heart-sinkings as are here described may, under a 
similar depression of spirits, have found their way 
into the thoughts of some of the gallantest hearts 
that ever breathed; — but then, untold and unremem- 
bered, even by the sufferer himself, they passed off 
with the passing infirmity that produced ihem, leaving 
neither to truth to record them as proofs of want of 
health, nor to calumnyto fasten upon them a suspicion 
of want of bravery. The assertion of some one that 
all men are by nature cowardly would seem to be 
countenanced by the readiness with which most men 
believe others so. " I have lived," says the Prince 
de Ligne, " to hear Voltaire called a fool, and the 



when he died, only sajing that he could m 
nur voyage ve had been reading with greai 
and letters of Swift, edited by Scott, and w 
rather nightly, talked them oyer ; and he m 

&an that it wtiuld be bin fate. 
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gcmk Frederick a coward." The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough in his own times, and Napoleon in ours, have 
fi>uiiil persons not only to assert but believe the 
suue charge against them. Atler such glaring in- 
stances of the tendency of some minds to view 
greatness only through an inverting medium, it need 
little surprise us that Lord Byron's conduct in 
Greece should, on the same principle, have engen- 
dered a similai' insinuation against him ; nor should 
I have at all noticed the weak slander, but for the 
opportunity which it affords me of endeavouring to 
point out what appears to me the peculiar nature of 
the courage by which, on all occasions that called 
for it, he so strikingly distinguished himself. 

Whatever virtue may be allowed to belong to per- 
sonal courage, it is, most assuredly, they who are 
endowed by nature with the liveliest imaginations, 
and who have therefore most vividly and simultane- 
ously before their eyes all the remote and possible 
consequences of danger, that are most deserving of 
whatever praise attends the exercise of that virtue. 
A bravery of this kind, which springs more out of 
mind than temperament, — or rather, perhaps, out 
of the conquest of the former over the latter, — wiH 
naturally proportion its exertion to the importance 
of the occasion ; and the same person who is seen 
to shrink with an almost feminine fear from ignoble 
and every-day perils, may be found foremost in the 
very jaws of danger where honour is to be either 
maintained or won. Nor does this remark apply 
only to the imaginative class, of whom I am chiefly 
treating. By tiie same calculating principle, it will 
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De found that most men wliose bravery is the result 
not of temperament but reflection, are regulated in 
their daring. The wise De Wit, though negligent 
of his life on great occasions, was not ashumed, 
we are told, of dreading and avoiding whatever 
endangered it on others. 

Of the appreliensiveness that attends quick ima- 
ginations. Lord liyron had, of course, a considerable 
share, and in all situations of ordinary peril gave 
way to it without reserve. I have seldom seen any 
person, male or female, more timid in a carriage ; 
and> in riding, bis preparation against accidents 
showed the same nervous and imaginative fearful- 
ness. " His bridle," says the late Lord B ■ ■, who 
rode frequently witli him at Genoa, " had, besides 
cavesson and martingale, various reins ; and when- 
ever he came near a place where his horse was like- 
ly to shy, be gatliered up these said reins and fixed 
himself as if he was going at a iive-barred gate." 
None surely but the most superficial or most preju- 
diced observers could ever seriously Ibund upon such 
indications of nervousness any conclusion agaiusl the 
real courage of him who was subject to them. The 
poet Ariosto, who was, it seems, a victim to the same 
feir-weather alarms, — who, when on horseback, 
would alight at the least appearance of danger, and 
on the water was particularly timorous, — could yet, 
iu the action between the Pope's vessels and the 
Duke of Ferrara's, fight like a lion ; and in the same 
manner the courage of Lord Byron, as all his com- 
panions in peril testify, was of that noblest kind 
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which rises witli the greatness of the !> 

becomes but the raore self-eoUected and resisting, 

the more immineot the danger. 

In proposing to show that the distinctive proper- 
ties of Lord B}Ton's character, as well moral us lite- 
rary, arose mainly from those two great sources, the 
unexampled versatility of his powers and feelings, 
and the facility with which he gave way to the im- 
pliisea of both, it had been my intention to pursue 
the subject still further in detail, and to endeavour 
to trace throughout the various excellences and de- 
fects, both of his poetry and his life, the operation 
of these two dominant attributes of his nature. 
" No men," says Cowper, id speaking of persona of 
a versatile turn of mind, " are better qualified for 
companions in such a world as this than men of such 
temperament. Every scene of life has two sides, a 
dark and a bright one ; and the mind that hag an 
equal mixture of melancholy and vivacity is best of 
all qualified for the contemplation of either." It 
would not be difficult to show that to this readineM 
in reflecting all hues, whether of the shadows or the 
lights of our variegated existence, Lord Byron owed 
not only the great range of his influence as a poet, 
but those powers of fascination which he possessed 
as a man. This susceptibility, indeed, of immediate 
impressions, which in him was so active, lent a 
charm, of all others the most attractive, to his social 
intercourse, by giving to those who were, at the mo- 
ment, present, such ascendant m£uence, that they 
olooe for the time occupied all his thoughts and 
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feelings, and brought whatever was most agreeable 

So much did this extreme mobility, — this readi- 
ness lo be " Btrongljf acted on by what was nearest," 
— abound in his disposition, that, even with the 
casual acquaintances of the hour, his heart was upon 
his lips-l-, and it depended wholly upon themselves 
whether they might not become at once the deposit- 
ories of every secret, if it might be so called, of his 
whole life. That in tliis convergence of all the 
powers of pleasing towards present objects, those 
absent should be sometimes forgotten, or, what is 
worse, sacrificed to the reigning desire of themoment, 

• In reference lo hb power of adapting hiniBelf lo all sails 
of society, and taking upon himself oil vacietiea of eliuracter, I 
find a passage in one of mj ear!; letteis to him (from Ireland) 
whii;h, thougb it might t>e expreased, perhaps, in better taale, 

I hate seldom ceased to think of you ; for ifou are that sort of 
being whom every tbing, bigli or low, brings into one's tnind. 
Whether I am with the wise or the waggish, among poets or 

to connect yourKlf transccndently with all, and come ' armed 
for eiwy field' into my memory." 

f It b cnrioustoobsene how, in all times, and all countries, 
what b called the poetital temperament has, in the great pos- 
sessors, and victims, of tliat gitt, produced similar effects. In 
the following passage, the biographerof Tasso has, in pointing 
that poet, described Byron also : — " There are some persms 
a sensibility so powerful, that w^hoever happens 
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voluntarily open ; they are prompted bj a strong desire to pi 
■od they thus tnakeconfidauts of their sentiments people i 
tbey in lealjiy regard with indifference." 
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a unluckily one of the alloys attendant upon persona 
of this temperament, which renders their fidelity, 
either as lovers or confidants, not a little precarious 
But of the charm wliich such a disposition diffuses 
through tlie manner there can be but little doubt, — 
and least of all among those who have ever felt its 
influence iii Lord Byron. Neither are the instances 
in which he has been known to make imprudent dis- 
closures of what had been said or written by others 
of the persons with whom he was conversing to be 
all set down to this rash overflow of the social hour. 
In his own frankness of spirit, and hatred of all dis- 
guise, this practice, pregnant as it was with incon- 
venience, and sometimes danger, in a great degree 
originated. To confront the accused witli the ac- 
cuser was, in such cases, his delight, -~ not only as s 
revenge for having been made the medium of what 
men durst not say openly to each other, but as a 
gratification of that love of small mischief whicli he 
had retained from boyhood, and whicli the confu- 
Bion that followed such exposures was always sure 
to amuse. This habit, too, being, as I have before 
remarked, well known tu his friends, their sense of 
prudence, if not tlieir fairness, was put fully on its 
guard, and he himself was spared the pain of hear- 
ing what he could not, without inflicting still worse, 

A most apt illustration of this point of his charac- 
ter is to be found in an anecdote told of him by 
Parry, who, though himself the victim, had the sense 
and good temper to perceive the source to which 
Byron's conduct was to be traced. While the Turk- 
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ish fleet was blockading MiBsolonghi, hie Lordship, 
one day, attended by Parry, proceeded in a sinall 
punt, rowed by a boy, to the mouth of the harbour, 
while in a large boat accompanying them were 
Prince Mavrocordato and hia attendants. In this 
situation, an indignant feeling of contempt and im- 
patience at the supineness of their Greek friends 
seized the engineer, and he proceeded to vent this 
feeling to Lord Byron in no very measured terms, 
pronouncing Prince Mavrocordato to be " an old 
gentlewoman," and concluding, according to his own 
statement, with the following words : — " If I were 
in their place, I should be in a fever at the thought 
of my own incapacity and ignorance, and should 
bum with impatience to attempt the destruction of 
those rascal Turks. But the Greeks and the Turks 
are opponents worthy, by their imbecility, of each 
other." 

" I had scarcely explained myself fully," adds 
Mr. Parry, "when his Lordship ordered our boat to 
be placed alongside the other, and actually related 
our whole conversation to the Prince. In doing it, 
however, he took on himself the task of pacifying 
both the Prince and me, and though I was at first 
very angry, and the Prince, I believe, very much 
annoyed, he succeeded. Mavrocordato afterwards 
showed no dissatisfaction with me, and I prized Lord 
Byron's regard too much, to remain long displeased 
with a proceeding which was only an unpleasant 
manner of reproving us both." 

Into these and other such branches from the main 
course of his character, it might have been a task of 
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some interest lo investigate, — certain as we should 
be that, even in the remotest and narrowest of tliese 
le of the brightneBE and strength of the 
original current would be perceptible. Enough hoW' 
tias been, perhaps, said to set otJier minds upon 
supplying what remains : — if the track of analysis 
here opened be the true one, to follow it in its fur- 
iber bearings will not be diihcult. Already, indeed, 
I may be thought by some readers to have occupied 
loo large a portion of these pages, not only in tracing 
out such " nice dependencies " and gradations of 
my friend's character, but still more uselessly, as 
may be conceived, in recording all the various habi- 
tudes and whims by which the course of his every- 
day life was distinguished from that of other people. 
That the critics of the day should think it due to 
their own importance to object to trifles is naturoUy 
to be expected; but that, in other times, such minute 
records of a Byron will be read with interest, even 
such critics cannot doubt. To know that Catiline 
walked with an agitated and uncertain gait is, by no 
mean judge of human nature, deemed important as 
an mdication of character. But far less significant 
details will satisfy the idolaters of genius. To be 
told that Tasso loved malmsey and thought it 1^- 
vourable to poetic inspiration is a piece of intelli- 
gence, even at the end of three centuries, not un- 
welcome ; while a still more amusing proof of the 
disposition of the world to remember little things of 
the great is, tliat the poet Petrarch's excessive fond- 
ness for turnips is one of the few traditions still pre- 
served of him at Arqua. 
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The personal appearance of Lord Byron has been 
so frequently described, botli by pen and pencil, that 
were it not the bounden duty of the biographer to 
attempt some such sketch, the task would seem 
Buperfluous. Of liis face, the beauty may be pro- 
nounced to have been of the highest order, as com- 
bining at once regularity of features with the 
most varied and interesting enpression. The same 
facility, indeed, of change observable in the move- 
ments of his mind was seen also in the free play of 
hifi features, as the passing thoughts within darkened 
or shone through them. 

His eyes, though of a light grey, were capable of 
all extremes of expression, from the most joyous 
hilarity to the deepest sadness, from the very sun- 
shine of benevolence to the most concentrated 
scorn or rage. Of this latter passion, I had once 
an opportunity of seeing what fiery interpreters 
they could be, on my telling him, thoi^htlessly 
enough, that a fi-iend of mine had said to me — 
" Beware of Lord Byron ; he will some clay or other 
Ho something very wicked." — " Was it man or 
woman said so?" he exclaimed, suddenly turning 
round upon me with a look of such intense anger as, 
though it lasted not an instant, could not easily be 
forgot, and of which no better idea can be given 
than in the words of one who, speaking of Chatter- 
ton's eyes, says that " tire roUed at the bottom of 

But it was in tlie mouth and chin that the great 
beauty as well as expression of his fine countenance 
lay. " Many pictures have been painted of him," 
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I serve it, as he Koid,) shaved over the temples ; while 
the glossy, dark-brown curls, clustering over his head, 

II gave the finish to its beauty. When to this is added, 
that his nose, though handsomely, was rather tliick- 
fy shaped, that his teeth were white and regular, and 
his complexion colourless, as good an idea perhaps 
as it is in the power of mere words to convey may 
be conceived of his features. 

In height he was, as he himself has informed us, 
five feet eight inches and a half, and to the length 
of his limbs he attributed his being such a good 
swimmer. Hia hands were very white, and — ac- 
cording to his own notioD of the i^ize of hands as in- 
dicating birth — aristocratically small. The lame- 
ness of his right foot *, though an obstacle to grace, 

* In spcaluDg of Ihis lameness Bl the commencenient of my 
work, I fotbore, both from my own doubts on the suliject and 
the great rarianee I found in the recollections of olheri, from 
ctating in whitA of hia feet this Umene«3 existed. It will, in- 
deed, with difficult; be behcTed what uncertainly I found upon 
this point, even among those most inCimale with him. Mr. Hunt, 
in hia book, states it to have been the left foot that was de- 
formed, and this, (hough contrary to my own impression, and, 
ss it appears also, to the fact, was the opinion 1 found also of 
others who had been much intiie habit of living with him. On 
applying (o his early friends at Southwell and to the shoemaker 
of that (own who worked for him, so tittle prepared were they 
to answer wiih any cenainty on the subject, that it was only by 
Tecollecting that the lame foot " was the off one in going up 
ibe street " they at last came (0 ihe conclu«an that bis right 
limb nas the one afiected ; and Mr. Jackson, his preceptor in 
pugilism, was, in like manner, obliged to call to mind whether 
hii noble pupil was a right or left band bitter before he coulp 
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but little impeded the activity ofhisinovemeDtB; and 
gwn this circumstance, as well as froni the skill 
iritb which the fool was disguised by mi^sne of long 
troiTserB, it would be difficult to conceive a defect 
of lhi» kind less obtruding itself as a deformity : 
while the diffidence which a cougtBDt consciousness of 
the infirmity gave to his first approach and aitdrest 
made, in him, even lameness a source of interesL 

In looking again into the Journal from which it was 
my intention to give extracts, the following uncon- 
DMted opinions, or rather rereries, most of them on 
points connected with his religious opinions, are all 
that I feel tempted to select. To an assertion in the 
t'Arly part of this work, that " at no time of hjs life 
was Lord Byron a confirmed unbeliever," it has been 
objccced, that many passages of his writings prove 
the direct contrary. This assumption, however, as 
wt'U as the interpretation of most of the passages 
referred to in its support, proceed, as it appears to 
mv, upon the mistake, not uncommon in conversation, 
(if confounding together the meanings of the vonb 
unbeliever and sceptic, — the former implying ded- 
«ion of opinion, and the latter only doubt. I have 
liiyit-ll', I find, not always kept the significations of 
till) (wo words distinct, and in one instance have ao 
tUr riillcti into the notion of these objectors as to 
■priik of liyron in his youth as " an unbelieving 
athool-boy," when the word " doubting" would have 
Itiiirtt truly expressed my moaning. With this necea- 
plniintion, I shall here repeat my assertion; 
KT — to clothe its substance in a differeat 
' kIiuI) say that Lord Byron was, to the latf, 
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R sceptic, which, in itself, implies that he wa) 
time, a confirnied unbeliever. 

" If I were to live over again, I do not know what 
I would change in ray life, unless it were /or 
to have lived al all.' All hbtory and experienc 
the rest, teaehes us that the good and evil are pretty 
equally balanced in this existence, and that what is 
most to be desired is an easy passage out of it. 
What can it give us but years ? and those have little 
of good but their ending. 

" Of the immortality of the soul it appears to m 
that there can be little doubt, il we attend for 
moment to the action of mind: it ia in perpetual 
activity. I used to doubt of it, but reflection has 
taoght me better. It acts also so very independent 
of body — in dreams, for instance; — incoherently and 
tnadli/, I grant you, but still it is mind, and much 
more mind than when we are awake. Now that 
this should not act separalelij, as well as jointly, who ■ 
can pronounce ? The stoics, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, caU the present state ' a soul which drags 
a carcaas,' — a heavy chain, to be sure, but all chains 
being material may be shaken off. How far our fu- 
ture life will be individual, or, rather, how (or it will 

• Swift " bbjI J aitopted," says Sir Waller Scott, "thecuBlom 
oFobBETving his blrth-doy, aa h tcnn, not of joy, but ofEorrow, 
and of riding, when it annually recurri:ii, thp striking passage 
of Scripiure, in Hiiicli Job lament? and eictraic-s iht day upon 
nliicb il was nii in Ills fullier's liouse ' tlial a man-uliild wu 
born."" — L^e of Sti-i/l. 

%in>i>.vt. a 
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at all resemble ourpreseTU existence, is another ques- 
tion ; but that the mind is eternal seems as probable 
as that the body is not so. Of course I here ven- 
ture upon the question without recurring to revela- 
tion, which, however, is at least as rational a solution 
of it as any other. A materUd resurrection seems 
strange and even absurd, except for purposes of 
punishment ; and all punishment which is to revenge 
rather than correct must be moraUy wrong ; and when 
the world is at an end, what moral or warning purpose 
can eternal tortures answer ? Human passions have 
probably disfigured the divine doctrines here ; — but 
the whole thing is inscrutable. 



" It is useless to tell me not to reason, but to believe. 
You might as well tell a man not to wake, but deqh 
And then to huUy with torments, and all that I I 
cannot help thinking that the menace of hell makes 
as many devils as the severe penal codes of inhuman 
humanity make villains. 



" Man is horn passionate of body, but with an innate 
though secret tendency to the love of good in his 
main-spring of mind. But, God help us all I it is at 
present a sad jar of atoms. 



" Matter is eternal, always changing, but repro- 
duced, and, as far as we can comprehend eternity, 
eternal ; and why not mind ? Why should not the 
mind act with and upon the universe, as portions of 
it act upon, and with, the congregated dust called 
mankind ? See how one man acts upon himself and 
others, or upon multitudes ! The same agency, in a 



higher and purer degree, may act upon tlie stars, &c. 
ad intinituni. 

"IhaTeoflen been inclined to Riaterialisni in philo- 
sophy, but could never bear its introduction into 
Christiamtt/, which appears to me essentially founded 
upon the soul. For this reason Priestley's Christian 
MaterialiBm always struck me as deadly. Believe 
the resurrection o^ the body, if you will, but nof with' 
out a soul. The deuce is in it, if after having had a 
soul, (as surely the mind, or whatever you call it, i»,J 
in this world, we must part with it in the next, even 
for an immortal materiality ! I own my partiality 
for i^rU. 

" I am always most religious upon a sunshiny day, 
as if there was some association between an internal 
approach to greater light and purity and the kindler 
of this dark lantern of our external existence. 



" The night is also a reiigioi 
more so when I viewed the moon and stars through 
Herschell's telescope, and saw that they were worlds. 

" If, according to some speculations, you could 
prove the world many thousand years older than the 
Mosaic chronology, or if you could get rid of Adam 
and Eve, and the apple, and serpent, still, what is to 
be put up in their stead ? or how is the difficulty re- 
moved ? Things must have had a beginning, and 
what matters it tolien or /loio f 
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I apmetimes tliink that man may be the relic of 
•ome higher material being wrecked in a farmer 
world, and degenerated in the hardship and struggle 
through chaos into conformity, or sometliing like it, 
— as we see Laplanders, Esquimaux, &c inferior in 
the present state, as the elements become more 
inexorable. But even then liiis higher pre-AUamite 
supposititious creation must have had an origin and 
a Crenlor — for a crtation ia a more natural imagin- 
ation than a fortuitous concourse of atoms : all thingi 
remount to a fountain, though the; may flow to so 
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" Plutarch says, in his Life of Lysander, that Arie- 
totle observes ' that in general great geniuses are 
of a melancholy turn, and instances Socrates, Plato, 

id Hercules (or Heraclitus), as examples, and Ly- 
sander, though not while young, yet as inclined to it 
when approaching towards age.' Whether I am a 

niua or not, I have been called such by my friends 

well as enemies, and in more countries and lan- 
guages than one, and also within a no very long 
period of existence. Of my genius, I can say no- 
thing, but of my melancholy, that it is ' increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.' But how ? 

" I tate it that most men are so at bottom, but 
that it is only remarked in the remarkable. The 
Duchesse de Broglio, in reply to a remark of mine 
on the errors of clever people, said that ' they were 
not worse than others, only, being more in view, 
more noted, especially in all that could reduce them 
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" In fact (I suppose that) if the fbllicB of fools were 
all set down like those of the wise, the wise (who 
seem at present only a better sort of fook) would 
appear almost intelligent. 

" It is singular how soon we lose the impression of 
what ceases to be ctmstantly before us : a year im- 
pairs ; a lustre obliterates. There is little distinct 
left without an effort of memory. Tlien, indeed, the 
lights are rekindled for a moment ; but who can be 
sure that imagination is not the torch-bearer ? Let 
any man try at the end often years to bring before 
him the features, or the mind, or the sayings, or the 
habits of his best friend, or lib greaiest man, (1 mean 
his favourite, Ills Buonaparte, his this, that, or 
t'other,) and he will be surprised at the extreme 
confusion of his ideas. I speak confidently on this 
point, having always passed for one who had a good, 
ay, an excellent memory. I except, indeed, our 
recollection of womankind ; there is no forgetting 
them (and be d — d to them) any more than any other 
remorkabie eta, such as ' the revolution,' or ' the 
plague,' or ' the invasion,' or ' the comet,' or ' the 
war' of such and such an epoch. — being the favourite 
dates of mankind who have so many blessings in 
their lot that they never make their calendars from 
them, being too common. For instance, you see 
' the great drought,' ' tiie Thames frozen over,' 
' the eeven years' war broke out," ' the English, or 
Fcench, or Spanish revolution commenced,' ' ths 
s S 
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* In general, 1 da iwt draw well with litervj nea ; 

uiiA Uutt I dialilie tbetn, but I never know wfaac M 

!4f ttf them after I bare praised their last pufalio- 

t)o(K There are sereral exceptioiis, to be sure, but 

l^gitft they have either been men of the world. boA as 

tJQ^t ami Moore, Sec. or visionaries out of it, siidi 

s^ Sbvlley, &Q. ; but your literary every-day nan 

aikI \ uever went well in company, especially your 

U)it«igtier. whom 1 never could abide ; except GiiM^ 

Jjtuh ttud — &ad — and — (I really can't name any 

^^gf) — I don't remember a man amongst them 
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Tower of Babel as universal interpreter. He is i 
deed a marvel — unassuroing, also. 1 tried him in : 
tiie tongues of wliicli I knew a single oatli, (or adjui 
tion to the gods against post-hoys, savages, TurtarS, 
boatmen, sailors, pilots, gondoliers, muleteers, caniel- 
drivera, vetturini, post-masters, post-horses, post- 
bousea, post every thing,) and rgnd ! lie asti 
me — even to my English. 

" ' No man would live his life over again 
old and true saying which all can resolve for them- 
selves. At the same time, there are probably 
inoments in most men's lives which they would live 
over the rest of life to regain. Else why do we live 
at all? because Hope recurs to Memory, both felse 
— but — but — but — but— and tliis but drags on till 
— what? Idonotknow; andwhodoes? ' He that 
died o' Wednesday.' " 

In laying before the reader these last extracts 
from the papers in my possession, it may be expeete''- 
perhapa, that I should say something, — in addition 
to what has been already stated on this subject, — 
respecting those Memoranda, or Memoirs, which, in 
the exercise of the discretionary power given to me 
by my noble friend, I placed, shortly after his death, 
at the disposal of his sister and executor, and which 
they, from a sense of what they thought due to his 
memory, consigned to the flames. As the circum- 
stances, however, connected with the surrender of 
that manuscript, besides requiring much more detail 
than my present limits allow, do not, in any respect, 
s 4> 
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OMcem the character of Lord Byi 
.■olely my own, it is not here, at least, that 

lyself called upon to enter into an tixplan&tion 
them. The world will, of course, coDtinue to think 
ol' tliat Btep as it pleases ; but it is, after all, on a 
man's oioa opinion of his actions that his happiness 
chiefly depends, and I can only say that, were I 
again placed in the same circumstances, 1 would — 
even at ten times the pecuniary sacrifice which my 
conduct then cost me — again act precisely ' 
same manner. 

For the satisfaction of those whose regret 
lais of that manuscript arises from some 
motive than the mere disappointment of a prurient 
curiosity, I shall here add, that on the mysterious 
cause of the separation, it afforded no light what- 
ever;— that, while some of its details could nevi 
have been publiEhed at ail *, and little, if any, 
what it contained personal towards others could " 
appeared till long after the individual! 
had lefl the scene, all that materially related 
Lord Byron himself was (as I well knew when- JU 
made that sacrifice) to be found repeated 
various Journals and Memorandum -books, whidi^. 
though not all to be made use of, 
reader has seen from the preceding pages, all pi 



* Thia dei^cription applies only to the Second Fart of tl 
Memoranda ; there having been bul little unfit for pi 
n the First Part, vhicli »as, indeed, read, as is vfel 
jy manj of the noble autbor'i friendi!. 
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As far as Buppression, indeed, is blamable, I have 
had, io the course of thia task, abundantly to answer 
for it; having, as the reader must have perceived, 
withheld a large portion of my materials, to which 
Lord Byron, no doubt, in his fearlessness of conse- 
quences, would have wished to give publicity, but 
which, it is now more than probable, will never meet 
the light. 

There remains little more to add. It has been 
remarked by Lord Orford •, as " strange, that the 
writbg a man's life should in general make the bio- 
grapher become enamoured of his subject, whereas 
one should think that the nicer disquisition one 
makes into the life of any man, the less reason one 
should find to love or admire him." On the con- 
trary, may we not rather say that, as knowledge is 
ever the parent of tolerance, the more insight we 
gain into the springs and motives of a man's actions, 
the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed, 
and the influences and temptations under which he 
acted, the more allowance we may be inclined to 
make for his errors, and the more approbation his 
virtues may extort from us? 

Tbearduous task ofbeing the biographer ofByron 
isone, at least, on which I have not obttuded myself : 
dte wish of my friend that I should undertake that 
office having been more than once expressed, at a 
time when none but a boding imagination like his 
could have foreseen much chance of the sad honour 

• In speKkiiig of Lord Herbert of Cherfautj's Lifa of 
Henry VIII. 
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•devolving to me. If in some instances I have con- 
sulted rather the spirit than the exact letter of his 
injunctions, it was with the view solely of doing him 
more justice than he would have done himself, 
there being no hands in which his character could 
have been less safe than his own, nor any greater 
wrong offered to his memory than the substitution 
of what he affected to be for what he was. Of 
any partiality, however, beyond what our mutual 
friendship accounts for and justifies, I am by no 
means conscious; nor would it be in the power, 
indeed, of even the most partial friend to allege any 
thing more convincingly favourable of his character 
than is contained in the few simple facts with which 
I shall here conclude, — that, through life, with all 
his faults, he never lost a friend ; — that those about 
him in his youth, whether as companions, teachers, 
or servants, remained attached to him to the last ; 
^that the woman, to whom he gave the love of his 
maturer years, idolises his name ; and that, with a 
single unhappy exception, scarce an instance is to 
be found of any one, once brought, however briefly, 
into relations of amity with him, that did not feel 
towards him a kind regard in life, and retain a fond- 
ness for his memory. 

I have now done with the subject, nor shall be 
easily tempted to recur to it. Any mistakes or mis- 
statements I may be proved to have made shall be 
corrected ; — any new facts which it is in the power of 
others to produce will speak for themselves. To mere 
opinions I am not called upon to pay attention — and 
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Still less to insinuations or mysteries. I have here 
told what I myself know and think concerning my 
friend ; and now leave his character, moral as well as 
literary, to the judgment of the world. 
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TWO EPISTLES FROM THE ARMENIAN VERSION. 



1 SiirHiNf, and the eiders with bim, Dabnus, Eubulus, 
Theophilus, and Xinon, to Paul, our fBthcr and erBogelin, 
and faithful master in Jesus Christ, health, j 

S Two men have come to Corinth, Simoo b; name, imd 
Cleohus §, nho vehemently disturb the faith of some wich 
deceitful and corrupt words ; 

a Of Rbich words thou shDuldst inform Ihjnlf : 

4 For neither have we heard such words from Ihec, ntiT 
from the other apostles ; 

5 Btit we know only that what we have heard from thee 
and from them, that we have kept firmly. 

6 But in this chiefly has our Lord had compassion, that, 
rt yet with us in the ilesh, we are again about to 
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8 We believe iu the Lord, that, as it was revealed to 
Theonas, he hath delivered thee from the hands of the un- 
righteous.* 

9 But these are the sinful words of these impure men, for 
thus do they say and teach : 

10 That it behoves not to admit the Prophets, "f* 

1 1 Neither do they affirm the omnipotence of God : 

1 2 Neither do they affirm the resurrection of the flesh : 

13 Neither do they affirm that man was altogether created 
by God : 

14 Neither do they affirm that Jesus Christ was bom in the 
flesh from the Virgin Mary : 

15 Neither do they affirm that the world was the watk of 
God, but of some one of the angeb. 

1 6 Therefore do thou make haste | to come amongst us. 

17 That this city of the Corinthians may r^nain without 
scandal. 

18 And that the folly of these men may be made manifest 
by an open refutation. Fare thee well. § 

The deacons Thcreptus and Tichus || received and conveyed 
this Epistle to the city of the Philippians.^ 

When Paul received the Epistle, although he was then in 
chains on account of Stratonice **, the wife of Apofolanus+t» 
yet, as it were forgetting his bonds, he mourned over these 
words, and said, weeping : " It were better for me to be dead, 
and with the Lord. For while I am in this body, and hear 

* Some MSS. have, We believe in the Lord, that his presence was made 
manifest ; and by this hath the Lord delivered us from the hands of the 
unrighteous. 

t Others read. To read the Prophets. 

t Some 1\ISS. have, Therefore, brother, do thou make haste. 

% Others read. Fare thee well in the Lord. 

II Some MSS. have, The deacons Therepus and Techus. 

H The Whistons have. To the city of Phoenicia : but in all the MSS. we 
find, To the city of the Philippians. 

** Others read. On account of Onotice. 

ft The Whistons have, Of Apollophanus : but in aU the MSS. we read, 
Apofolanus. 
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II19 wretched words of such false doctrine, behold, grief arises 
open grief, and ray trouble adds a weight to my chains ; when 
I behold this calamity, and progress of the machinations of 
Satan, who searcheth to do wrong.** 

And thus, with deep affliction, Paul composed his reply to 
Epistle.* 



XPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, f 

I Paul, in bonds for Jesus Christ, disturbed by ?o many 
nwn \, to his Corinthian brethren, health. 

S I nothing marvel that the preachers of evil have made 
this progress. 

5 For because the Lord Jesus is about to fulfil his coming, 
▼nily on this account do certain men pervert and despise his 

4 But I, verily, from the beginning, have taught you that 
only which I myself received from the former apostles, who 
Iways remained with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

6 And I now say unto you, that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
bom of the Virgin Mary, who was of the seed of David, 

6 According to the annunciation of the Holy Ghost, sent 
to her by our Father from heaven ; 

7 That Jesus might be introduced into the world §, and. 
deliver our flesh by his flesh, and that he nu'ght raise us up 
from the dead ; 

8 As in this also he himself became the example : 

9 That it might be made manifest that man was created by 
the Father, 

10 He has not remained in perdition unsought || ; 

* In the text of this Epistle there are some other variations in the 
words, but the sense is the same. 

t Some MSS. have, PatiTs Epistle from prison, for the instruction qf 
tke Corinthians. 

X Others read. Disturbed by various compunctions. 

\ Some MSS. have. That Jesus might comfort the world. 

II Others read. He has not remained indifferent. 
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U Fw Cod, who ii the Lord oT all, tbe F«ther of d 
Ltfd Jrim Cbiit, who nude txsYen and eartb, sen^ fii 
*t VmflaU to the Jews -. 

15 Tint be would sbaolre them from their sins, and bi 
■ to his judgment 

^ 14 Because he wisheil to save, firstly, the bouse of land, 

Bod poured forth lua Spirit upon the Prophets ; 
K 15 That the; should, for a long time, preach the worship of 
1, »iid the iiatiTit)r of Christ. 

16 But he who was the prince of eiil, when be wished, tt 
milLe himaelf God, laid bis hand upon them, 

IT And bound all men in 510,* 
, IS Because the judgment of the world was approaching. 
^19 But Almighty Gad, when he willed to jusdTy, ' 
filling to abandon bis i 

when he saw his aiUJctJon, he had compaaiion u] 

PSl And at the end of a time he sent the Holy Ghost il 

ft Virgin foretold by the Prophela. 
tS3 Who, believing readily f, was made worthy to 

g fonh our Lord Jesus Christ 
^SS That from this perishable body, in whicb the evil a) 
' should be cast out, and it should be n 
mifesl 
[ S4 That he was not God : 
d recalled and Eaved this pi 
re by faith, 
t S5 Because in his body he would prepare a pure temple 1 

:e for all ages ; 
f £6 In whom we also, when we believe, are raved. 
[ ST Therefore know ye that the 
)f justice, but the children of wrai 
I'SS Who turn away from thcmsc 

ID HS3 han. Laid M iirnd, md Una rant aU i«(|f bound in j| 
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29 Who say that neither the heavens nor the . 


«.„,. ~ 


altogether narks made by the hand of the Father of all things.* 


30 But these cursed ment ha. 


'E the doctrine of ti 


he serpent 


31 But do je, bythe power 


of God, withdraw 




far from these, and eipel from 




doctrine of ^^M 


the wicked. 




^^H 


32 Because jou arc tiot the childiBn of rebellior 


^^M 


sons of tbe beloved church. 




■ 


33 And on Ihis account the 


time of the rem 


.rectionis ^M 


preached to all n^en. 






34 Therefore they ivlio affirm 


thai there is no n 


nunecdon ^^H 


of the flesh, they indeed shall not 


be raised up to et. 


imalhfe; ^^M 


35 But 10 judgment and condi 


jmnalion shall the 


unbeUever ^^M 


arise in the flesh : 




^^H 


3S For to that body which d. 




body, Bhall be denied the resurrec 


tion; because sucji 


are found ^^H 






^^H 


' 37 But you also, Corinthians ! 


have luown, Troii 


1 the seeds ^^M 


of wheat, and from other seeds. 






3S That one grain falls § dry 


into the earth, and within it ^^B 


first dies. 




^^H 


39 And afterwards rises again, by the will of the Lord, ^^H 


endued with the same body : 






40 Neither indeed does it arise «!th the same simple body, ^^| 




^^^B 


41 But we produce the eiam 


pie not only from 


seeds, but ^^M 




^o.jl 




42 Ye have also known Jon.is, 


the son of An<in8i. ^ ^^fl 


43 Because he delayed to pre 


ach to the Ninevil 


.es, he was ^^M 


■wallowed up in the belly of a 


fish for three dayi 


and three ^^M 


nights: 




M 


• Some MSS. have, (V Cod (fc> RtUn 


■^f^thi^u 




1 other, reid. rUfy ™™- 1A«™J«J 


M (All liine. 




t Oth™ TtnA, n-ldrtn of lilt dl>olu^r. 






\ Snme US& hite, Tkal om- gntinfi 




n 0«ier< tfflul, BUI vit Imesaanl!,, 


p™(«.rf/n™««(..i 


NUJtwM. ^H 








1 ODierireid.TUcioDf/fmaMi'Di. 






■l' 




J 
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59 Drive far froin otnongst ye, and fly trtyia such, with ihe 
id of our Lord Ji-sus Chrial, 

60 And ihe peace and grace of the beloved Son be upon 



Dime iitto English by vie, JartuaTy-Fdtmarif, 1817, ai the 
Convent of San Laiaro, wUi the aid and etposilion ^ the ^ 
inenioH leit bt/ Ike Father Paschai Jiudier, A-^neidaa Friar. 



" I HAVE disregarded various publications in vfhich fi 
within my own kngivledge have been grossly misrepresenli 
but I am called upon to notice some of the erroneous slate- 
menta proceeding from one nho clajma to be considered as 
Lord Byron's coniidenlial luid authorised friend. Damesllc 
delaib ought not to be intruded on the public attention: if, 
however, they are so intruded, the persons affected hy Ibem 
have > right to refute injurious diarges. Mr. Moore has pro- 
mulgated his own impressions of private events in which I was 
most nearly concerned, as if he possessed a competent know- 
ledge of the suhjecu Having survived Lord Byron, 1 feel 
increased reluctance to advert to any circumstances connected 
with the period i>f my marriage ; nor is it na» my inlention lo 
disclose them, further than tnay be indispensably requlule for 
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the end I bne in view. Self-Ti 
which tctuatn roe to make this appeal, and (be apirit of ic- 
Muadoa i> luuningled with it; but when the condupl of my 
parents ii brought forward in a ditgracelul light, by the pu- 
aages eeiected from IiOid Byron's kllen, and by the renurfci 
of ilia biugraphoT, I feel bound to justify tlieir characters fnm 
imputations width I hwiii to be false. The passages tram 
Lord ByronV letters, to which I refer, are the upersion on my 
roother"* characlCT (vol. iii, p. aofi. last line) ! — ' My child ii 
trery well, and flounnhing. 1 hear ; but 1 tnUEt we also. I feel 
no dispOMtion to reidgn it lo the eoitlagiini of ilt gnmdniolAeT'i 
ndely.' The assertion uf her disbonoursble conduct in em- 
ploying B ipy (vol. iii. p. SO-l. 1. 30, &c], ■ A Mrs. C. (now 
■ kindof housekeeper and i^D/'Laify^.'H), who, in her better 
daya, was a waaherwoman, is sup|K»ed to be — by the learned 
— very much the occult cause of our domestic discrepancies.' 
The aeeming exculpation of myself, in the extract (voLiiL 
p. £05.), with the words immediately following it, — • Hra 

nearest relatirea are a 1' where tiie blank clearly impliea 

aomething too oflfensive for publicalian. These passages tend 
to throw suspicion on my parents, and giie reason to ascribe 
the separation either to Ihdr direct agency, or to that of 

part of the narrative (vol. iiL p. 19S.) it must also be inferred 
that an undue influence was exercised by them for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. • It was in a few weeks after the 
latter communication between us (Lord Byron and Mr. 
Hoore), that Lady Byrou atlooted the determinalioiPof part- 
ing from him. She had leit London at the latter end of 

Lord Byron was in s short time to fuUow her. They bad 
parted in the utmost kindness, — she wrote him a letter full of 
pbyfulaesB and affection, on ilie rood ; and immcdiatfly on 
her arriial ut Kirkby Mallory, hei father wrote to acquwnt 
Lord Byron that she would return to him no more.' In my 
obaenationa upon this statement, I shall, aa far as posablei, 



■'TbeofflclDa*ipiMofhinHiTacj,"YoL ill. pi m. 



M 



■Toid touching on any nutten relnting penonally to Lord 
BfTon uid mjself. The facts are : — I left London for 
Kiriibj Mallor;, the residence oT my fathei 
the 15th of Januarf, 1816. Lord B;ratl bad siguiilL'd 
in wriiltig (Jan. Gtli) hj& ahsoliite de^re ttiat I abculd leave 
London on the earliest daj that I could convenienily fii. 
va< not sate for me lo undeitake tbe fatigue of a 
^xinei than the 15th. Previously to my departure, 
been strongly impressed on my mind, that Lord Byron was 
under the influence of insanity. This opinion was derived in 
a great measure from the commnnicatians made to me by his 
nearest relatives and personal attendant, who had more oppor- 
lunilies than myself of observing him during the latter pan of 
my slay in town. It was even represented lo me that he was 
in danger of destroying himself. Blih the ciyncimvtice of hii 
family, I had consulted Dr. Bmllie, as n friend (Jan. SIh), 
respecting this supposed malady. On acquainting bim with 
the state of tlie case, and with Lord Byron's desire tbat I 
shoiJd leave London, Dr. Baillie thought thai my absence 
might be advisable aa an eiperimeni, (umniing the faiA of 
mental derangement; for Dr. Baillie, not haling had access 
to Lord Byron, could not pronounce a positive opinion on 
that point. He enjoined, that in correspondence with I.ard 
Byron, I should avoid all but light and sODthiog loplcit. 



I Lord ^^H 

EH 

It ~ ^^1 



Under these i 



left London 



the advice given by Dr. Baillie. Whatever i 
the nature of Lord Byron's conduct towards i 
of my marriage, yet, supposing bin 



o folloH 
light have been 



It for . 

humanity, to manifest, at that momc 
the day of my departure, and again 
Jan. ] 6th, I wrote to Lord Byron tr 
according to tbo« medical directii 
circulated, and employed as a prel 



ly person of a 



teofi 



njury. 






ently infivenced to ' di 
argued, that I parted from Li 
1 bnilnnd," voL lU 



It Kirliby, 

ind and cheerful tone. 

The hist letter waa 

for the charge of mj 



I 



hutnony; IhU TwIingB, incompitible with any deep « 
Injury, had dictated the letter wbich I " ._ 

and thai my setiUmenU must haie been changed by pemuatii^ 
■ad interference, when I was under the roof of my parents. 

tion. When 1 3rti*ed at Kirkby Mallory, my parents were 
unacquainted with the eiislence of any causes likely to destroy 
my prospects of happiness ^ and when I communicated to tbem 
the opinion which had been formed concerning Lord Byron's 
vtate of mind, they were most anxious to promote his restor- 
ation by every means in tlieir power. They assured those rela. 
lions who were with bim in London, (hat < they would deiole 
their whole care and attenlian lo the alleviation of his nialady,' 
and hoped to make the beat arrangements for his couifort, if 
he could be induced lo visit Ihem. With these intentions, my 
mother wrote on the 17th lo Lord Byron, inviting him to 
Kirkby Mallory. She had always treated him with an afiW- 
tiooate consideration and indulgence, which extended to every 
little peculiarity of his feelings. Never did an irritating word 



wiih h 



The B. 



counts given me sf^r I led Lord Byron by the persons in 

had before transiently occurred lo my mind, aa to the reality 
of the alleged disease. Bud the reports of his medical attendant, 
were for from establishing the existence of any thing like 
lunacy. Under this uncertainty, I deemed it right lo commu- 
nicate to my parents, that if J were to consider Lord Byron's 
past conduct as that of a permn of sound mind, nothing could 
induce me lo return lo him. It therefore appeared ejpedient, 
bolh to them and myself, to consult the ablest advisers. For 
that object, and also lo oblain still further informniian respect- 
ing the appearances which seemed lo indicate mental derange- 



:, my mother delerm 
>wered by me to tak^ 

of the case from the know 
Being convinced by the t 



D go 



1 London. She was 



ment of n: 



masons for reserving a part 
of my father and mother. 
Iiesa enquiries, and by tlw 
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tsnoT of Lord B jron^s proccediDgB, that the notion of insaniry 
was an illusion, I no longer heatated to anthorise such mea- 
sures aa were necessary, in order lo secure me from being erer 
again placed in his power. Conformably with this resolution, 
my father wrote to him on the 2d of February, to propose an 
amicable separation. Lord Byron at tiist rejected this pro- 
posal ; but when it was disdnctiy notified to him, that if he 
persisted in his refusal, recourse must be had to legaJ mca- 
sores, he agreed to sign a deed of separation. Upon applying 
to Dr. Lushinglon, who was intimately acquainted with all the 
drcumstances, m state in writing what he recollected upon 
this subject, I received from hJoi the following letter, by which 
it will be manifest that my mother cannot have been actuated 
by any hostile or ungenerous motives towards Lord Byron. 
" ' My dear Lady Byron, 

^* ^ I can rely upon the accuracy of my memory for the 
following statement. I was originally consulted by Lady Noel 
on your behalf, *hilst you were in the country ; the drcum- 
stances detailed by her were such as justified a separation, but 
they irere not of that aggravated description as to render such 
B measure indispensable. On I.ady Noel's r^Hesenlatioti, I 
deemed a reconciliation with Lord Byron practicable, and felt 
most Hncerely a wish to aid in eSecling it. There was not on 
Lady Noel's part any exaggeration of the facts ^ nor, so far as 
I could perceive, any determination to prevent a return to 
Lord Byreoi certainly none was expressed when I spoke of a 
reconciliation. When you came to town in about a fortoight, 
or perhaps more, after my first interview with Lady Nod, I 
was, for the first time, informed by you of facts utterly un- 
known, as I have no doubt, to Sir Ralph and Lady Noel. 
On receiving this additional information, my opinion was 
entirely changed : I considered a reconciliation impossible. 
1 declared my opinion, and added, tbat if sucb an idea should 
be entertained, I could not, either professionally or otherwise, 
lake and part towards effecting it. Believe me, very faithfully 
yours* - SrBrn. Litsbivoton. 

" ' Gnat Gcorgfi-ttrea, Jan. 31. 1830.' 
T 4 
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" I hare oaly id obwrve, ihat if (he lUtemenls on trhid 
my legal advisers (ihe laU Sir Samuel Komilly and Dr. Lush. 
iogion) fbrmed their opinions were f«lse, the re9ponMbil»t]f 
and the odiion ^Jould reil with me anl;/. • I trust thai (lie IMs 
which I bsie here briefly recapitulated oil! absolve mj bSha 
and mother from ail accusations with regard lo the part they 
took in the separation between Lord Bjroa and myself. ITiey 
neilber originated, instigaled, nor advised, that sepsiBlJDn ; 
uid they cannot be condemned for having afforded to their 
daughter the asMstance and proteedou which she claimed. 
There i> no other near relative lo vindicate Iheir mcmorj frOB _ 
insult. I am thVcfore compeUed to break the silen 
had liopcd always to observe, and to soUcit from the readen ^ 
Lord Dyron's life an impartial consideration or tl 
ellortcd rrom mc. 

" A. I. Noil BvaoM. \ 

"HanffT mi, Feb. 19. IS30." 



LETTER OF MR. TURNER. 

Rr/irrrd f o <» voL v. p. 129. 

" EidHT months after the publication oT my ' Tour i 
L«vant|' there appeared in Ibe London Maj^ine, and si 
qtiently In most of the newspapers, a letter from Ihti lat« X 
Byron to Mr. Murray. 

■■ I naturally fell atiilous at the time lo mec 
error brought against me in so direct a manner : t 
and fVienda mhom 1 consulted at the lime thought with a 
that I had better wait for a more favouiablo opportunity tt 
that afforded by the newspapers of vindicating 
which even so distinguished an authority as the letter of I 
Bynm left unshaken, and which, I will venture to 
unshaken stitl. 

" I must ever deplore that I reaisied my first impulae fl 
reply immediately. The band of Death bai snatched I 
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Byron frmi 


ha k 


ngdom of 1 


lera 


u™ and poetry 


andton 


only guard 


mysell' 


Vom ihe il 


her 


1 imp Illation □ 


attacking 


the mighty 


dead, « 




uU 


t 1 shoxiia have tmnbled 




T,by« 


upulously c 


onfi 


ning oiyaslf W 


auch farts 


and iUustra 




are gtrictly 


etessaiy to saie m 


from the 


ctmrgtssal 


rror, m 


srepreaentation 
nusl wish to pro 


Te himself uDdi- 


uanesa, of 



" Lord Byron hegan by atatiog, ' The lute was jiot in our 
fBTODr,' and added, ' neither I nor any person on board (he 
fiigale had any notion of & difTcretiee of the euirent on the 
Asiatic Bide; I never heard of it till this moment.' Hii Lord- 
ship had probably forgotten that Stralio distinctly '^eBcribes the 
^fference in the following words : — 

T^ TAitTa trvfiTrpATTOfTos ratr fiov vpbs T^if irtpatariy. 
Tdis 3' i^ 'AjSi^fiou vrpaiBUfiitoij rapaWiufTioP fffriif (Is T^jfOT/a, 
JjTfiS TTOw (TtbSIoui W irijryoi' TUii kot' iiauifpii rfli 2))OToii, TiTHTa 
Siofptiv »\d7io», kbI iii) TiXlus Ixaiiaiy imrrloi' Thr ^ovy.' — 
' Ideoque^^infiiu a Seito, trajicitini paululum defleiS nanga- 
tioue ad Herus turrinij atque inde navigia lUmittenla oiffuomUe 
diam^iuu Irajectum. Qui ab Abydo tn^iciunt, in contrarium 
lleclunt partem ad oclo stadia ad lurrim quandam e r^one 
Sesti ; bine oblique tnijiriunt, non prortui contrario iluxu.' " 

« Here It is clearly asserted, that the current aasists the 
croadng from Seswre, and the words 'i^iltTit ri irXa7a,' — 
' navigia ilimiUenta,' — ' letting Ihe veueCs ga (^ thtmielva,' prove 
how consderable the assistance of the current was ; while Ihe 
words 'vXiLyiofj' — 'oblique,' and'TfXrfajr,*.^— 'jjrwju*,' show 
distinctly that those who crossed from Abydos were obliged to 
do so in an niliqiu direction, or they would have the current 
erdirsly against them. 

" From this ancient authority, which, 1 own, appears ta me 

who, having been for some lime resident on the spot, employed 
as an engineer in the construction of batteries, must be sup- 



poied *ell CDgnuont of (be subject, hw eipr«5«I himsdf it 

foUlli™: — 

' Li aurabondance des caui que la Mer Noire regiut, et 
qu'ello ne peul ivBporer, vere^ duns la Mfdilerran^ par it 
Boaphore de Thtace el La Propantide, forme aui Dardanellet 
dea couisns si vioktiB, que auuvenl In balimeDB, toutes voiln 
debon, ont peinB A lea vaincre. lies pilolea dojvent encore 
observer, lorsque le vent auifit, de diriger leur mute de 
manifire i pr&cnter le nioins de r^islance possible & I'effbrt 
des eaui. On aenl que eeCte £tude a pour base la dirtctian 
dea courans, qui, renvoy^i iCuTie foirtle i Fatitre, fonneut des 
obstacles a La navigatian, et feroient eourir les plus grunds 
risques u Ton n^tigeoit cea connoiasancea hydrograpliiquea.' 
— Mivaoirei de Toir, 3"' Fartie. 

" To ihe above cttatjons, I will add the opinion of Toume- 
fort, wbo, in hia desmptian of Ihe nralt, eipreascs with ndicule 
his disbelief of the truth of Leander's eiploit; and (o sbow 
that the latest traiellera agree with the earlier, I will conclude 
my quotation with a stalemenc of Mr. Msdden, who is just 
Bin the spot. ' It was from the European aide 
Lord Byron swam with the current, which runs about four 
miles an hour. But I believe he would have found it totall}' 
impracticable lo have crossed from Abydos to Europe.' — 
Maouin'3 TTavels, vol. i. 

" There ore two other observations in Lord Byron's letter 
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■' Here Lard Byron is right, and I have do besitation m 
oonfessing thai I wa* wrong. But I was wrong only in ihe 
letter of my remark, not in the spirit of it. A ny thing thrown 
into the stream on the European bank would be awept into 
the Archipelago, because, after arriying so near the ABiatic 
sbore as to be almost, if not quit«, within a man's depth, it 
would he again floated off fi-om the cotut b; the cuirent that 
is dashed from the Astatic promontory. But this would not 
afffect a swimmer, who, being so near the land, would of course, 
if be could not actuall; walk lo it, reach it by a slight eRbrt. 

" Lord Byron adds, in his F. 8. 'The strait is, howcier, 
not eitraordinarily wide, ever where it broadens above and 

express my dissent, witli diffidence indeed, but with diffidence 
diminished by the iiase with which the fact may be established. 
The strait is widened so considerably above the forts by the 
Bay of Maytos, and the bay opposite to it on the Asiatic coast, 

up would lie, in my poor judgment, too great fur any one 
to accomplish Injm Asia to Kurope, having such a current 
to stem. 

'■ I conclude by expressing it as my humble opinion that no 
one is bound to believe in the possibility of Leander's eiplirit, 
till the passage has been performed by a swimmer, at least 
fhnu Asia lo Europe. The sceptic is even entitled to eiact, 
■s the condition of his belief, that the strait be crossed, aa 



t,balhw 



within 



" W. TuBKItt." 



As the account given by Mr. Mill: 
differs totallj from that of Dr. Brur 
should have it in Mr. Millingen's oh 
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- h *. w»hs (l«lh) . coondtMion w«. p™po«d, « 


«Mt* t)fc Lmm V^ twl Dr. FWiber, m; a»isl».ls, were 


iwoil*!, Ok k«w mi Lwa pupovd baling recoune to 








ViMl *.«!««■«• Me an»t«>>beotl»r} dat i^ » 




« *t «*id nd BMidn pngn. k id oade in <m orgu 




Mril ■«*"■ pnWB hurtAil in ikib emt; (Wj trouM becom* 




thru, line* all lii>|H» wrrv goat, what muhi woold Dot prove 




tncbe* to tl<a Wmpin, bebind the an. aid along the couna 


t/lhajugulai' tulii; a Urge bliHer benr«i ibc thoulden, uid 


dn^ilimt to IhB ft«l, » afTording, thou^ fabli:, jn the laN 


bapM <rf .uccei.. Dr. B.. bdng the padat-. phpickn, had 




Dr. Lucca and ho hud agreed upon; it was ■ drong infiiaon 




^^^H vdIutb motement, the delirium increased ; but, notwitbstand. 






^^^H the patient lunk ahonly after into a comatose sleep, whidh tb* 


^^^B next day lerminaud in death. He expired ao the I^^^H 


^^^H April, Bl six o'clock in the afternoon." ^^^H 


^^H THE WILL OF LORD ^^M 


^^^H EitraOrdfica Oi JtegHup qftlti PrrrtgaOvi Cnurl qf CoMrrrlMJ^^H 


^^H This i» ilie last will and te.tainent of me, George Gordon, 


^^H Lord BfTon, Baron Byrun, of Rochdale, in the county of 


^^^H LancHBtei, as follons : — I giie and devise all that my manor 

■JL M 





AFTESDIX. 



at lordship of Rochdale, in the uid county of Lancaster, with 
all its rights, royalties, memhers. snd appurtenances, and all 



friends John Cam Hobhouse, late of Trimly College, Cam- 
bridge, Esquire, and John Hauson, of. Chancery- lane, Londoa, 



Hanson, aiid tt 

a^jer my decease, sell and dispose < 

far the same, either by private n 
aucdon, and eitlier together at in lot 
thiok proper; and for the fecililatin. 
direct that the receipt and receipts o 



behoof of th 

aid John Can Hobhouse and John 
of them, sod the heirs and assigns 



. my said manor and 
nay be had or gotten 
ci or public sale by 
ray i.-ud trustees shall 
;h luie and sales, I do 



shall be a good at 
or any part or p, 



It discharge, and good and sufficient 
r or purchasers of my said estates. 



n thereof: And I d 



»ill and 



hall St 



Eucb inteula and purposes as I have hereiitnller directed of and 
concerning the aame ; And whereas I have by certain deeds of 
conieyance made on my marriage with my present wife con- 
veyed all my manor and estate of Newstead, in the parishes of 

trustees, upon trust to sell the same, and apply (he sum of 
siity thousand pounds, part of the money to arise by sucb sale, 
upon the trusts of my marriage settlement ; Now t do hereby 
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of the uid uilj tl 

hH bcconw TeMed uid pajiii\t uodft ibe tnuu oT aj aid 

mttlimgf tetliement, unui Ihe uid Jobo Cud Hobhouie and 

John KanHiii, 

g Ihe resdue at taj pcr- 
unil «ate. I ipTC and bequeaili iinta Ihe said John Can 
I^tobhouH and John Haiuon, llw Huo of ooe thousand poundi 
each. 1 give aod bequeath all the rest, resdue, and remaiodei 
of my penonal estate whalsoever and wheresoever unto the 
utd Juhu Cjuu Hobhtiuae atid Jolio Hanson, tb^ uecuton. 
ulrainitlraton, and ssngni, upon trust llul Ih^, caj said tno- 
l«cs uid Ihe aurvlTar of them, and the eleculors and adminis- 
D and ahaJI stand possessed of aU 
such reil and reiidue o( m; said peruinal estate and the tnonej 
to ariw bjr sale of aij real estates hcreiiib«fute derUed to them 

i-slnle at Newsieod m I lisve power to dispose of, after payment 
of my debts and legacies hereby giTen, upon the trusts and for 
the ends, mUDts, aod purposes hereinafter mentioned and 
direcled of and CDnceming Ihe same, that is to say, upon trust, 
iliat tliey my said trustees and Ihe survivor of ibi^tn, and the 
ekL'CUtora und admini^tratOTs of such survivor, do and shall lay 
out and invest the same in Ihe public stocks or funds, or upon 
government or real security at interest, with power from time 10 

time to time during the life of my aster Augusta Maty Leigh, 
the wife of Ceorgo I«igh, Esquire, pay, receive, apply, and 
dispose of the interest, dividends, and annual produce thereof, 
when and as the same shall became due and payable, into Ihe 
proper liands of the uaii Augusta Mary Leigh, to and for her 
sole and separate use and benefit, free (rum the control, debts, 
or engagements of lier present or any future husband, or unto 
■uch person or penums as she my said uster sbnll from time to 
timi, by any writing tmder her hand, notwitlutaQding her 
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ir any future coverture, and whether covert or sole, 
diiect or appoint j and from and immediuely afler llie deceaie 
of mj esid sister, then upon trust, that Ihey my said trnslees 
and the survivor of them, his executors or administrators, do 
and shall asKJgn and transfer all my said personal estate and 
other the trust property bereinbcfore mentioned, or the stocks, 
funds, or securities wherein or upon which the same shall or 
may be placed out or invested, imto a: 
the child and children of my said sisi 
such pans, shares, and proportions, 



td among all and every 






jBusferr 



randli 






d with, under, and subject to such 
provisiODs, condilious, and restricCious, as my said sister, at 
any time during her life, whether covert or sole, by any deed 

out power of revocation, to be BLsled and delivered in the 
presence of two or more credible witnesses, or by her last will 
sad lealamenl in writing, or any writing of appointment in the 
nature of a will, shall direct or appoint ; and in default of any 
such appoiatmeot, or in case of the death of my said sister in 
my lifetime, then upon trust that ihey my said trustees and 
the survivor of them, his eieeutors, administrators, and assigns, 
do and shall assign and transfer all the trust, property, and 
funds unto and among the children of my siud ssler, if more 
than one, equally to he divided between them, share and share 
alike, and if only one such child, then to such only child the 
share and shares of such of them as shall be a son or sons, to 
be pud and transferred unto him and them when and as he or 
they shall respectively attain his or their age or ages oftwenty- 
uoe years ; and the share and shares of sucb of them as shall 
be a daughter or daughter?, (o be pjJd and ttansferred unto 
her or Ihem when and as she or they ^liall respectively attain 
her or their age or ages of twenty-one years, or he married, 
which shall first happen ; and in case any of such children sball 
hi^ipen to die, being a son or sons, before be or tliey shall 
attain the age of twenty-one years, or being a daughter or 
daughters, before she or they shall attain the said age of 



tmnty-one, or be manied ; then it ts 
to di* shell go 10 the survivor or sun 



mji will uid I do Hut* 
le faid childien u ihall 
liTon of such children, 
with lliB benefit of funiier »ceni»r in esse of the death of taj 
■uch Burriving children before (heir aharfs ihill became veiiwd. 
And I do direct Chat mj uid trustees sball paji and applj the 
interest and diiidenda of each of the said children's shares in 

education during their minoritiesi notwithBLaoding thor sliara 
may not become Tested ioteriais, but that such uitereH and 
dividtads as sbsll not have been «> applied shall BCCumulxe, 
and fallow, and go over with the prindpnL And 1 do oomi- 
nalf, constitute, and appoint the said John Cam Hohhouie 
and John HaiiH>n eieculors of this my will. And I do will 
and direct that my said trustseB sbull DUt be answerable the 
one of them for the oflier uf them, or for the acts, deeds, 
receipts, or ^e^ulls of the other of than, but each of them tor 
his own acts, deeds, receipts, and wilful defaults only, and IhU 
(hey my said trustees shall be eiKJtted (o retiun and deduct out 
of the monies which shall come to thar hands under (he truas 
aloresaid all such costs, charges, damages, and eipenses iriiicta 
Ibey or any of them shall bear, pay, sustain, or be put unlo, in 
the eiecudou and performance of the trusts herein reposed in 
them. I make the above provision for my Hster and her 
children, in consequence of my dear wife Lady Byron, and 
any cliildren I may have, being otherwise amply provided for; 
and, lastly, I do revoke all former wills by tne at any time 
heretofore made, and do declare this only to be my last will 
and testament. In witness whereof, I have to this my last will, 
contained in three sheets of paper, set my hand to the first two 
dieets Iliereof, and to this third and last Bheet my hand and 
seal thisSDtlidsy of July, in the year of our Lord IBIS. 

BYRON (L.SO 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the said Lord 
Byron, the teaialor, as and for his last will and testament, ia 



Thomas Jones Mav 



Clerks (o Mr. Uaiaon. Cliancery.luie. 

CODICIL. — This is a Codicil to the la^t will and tesU- ' 
ment of me, the Right Hoiiouralile George Gordon, Lord 
Byron. I giye and Iji'ijueaih unw Allegra Biron, an infant 
uf about twenty months old, by me brought up, luid now 
residing at Venice, the sum of five thousand pounds, which I 
direct the eiecutars of my said will to pay to her on ber 
attaining the age of twenty-one years, or on the day of her 
mitiriage, on condition that she docs not marry uilti a native 
of Great Britain, which shall first happen. And 1 direct my 
said eiecutors, ^ soon as conveniently may be afler my de- 

goTemnnent or real security, and to pay and apply the annual 
income thercofin or towards the maintenance and education of 
the said Allegra Biron, until she attains her haid age of twenty- 
shall die before attaining the said age and without having been 

become part of the re^due of my personal estate, and in all 
other respect! I do confirm my said will, and declare this to be 
a codicil thereto. In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, at Venice, tliis ITih day of November, in the 
year ol our Lord 1818. 

BTRON [LS,) 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the s^d Lord 
Byron, as and for a codicil to his will, In the prestnce of us, 
who, in his presence, at his request, and in ilie [ireacnce of <ach 
other, have subscribed our names as witnesses. 

Nkwton Hakbos, 

\^'lLl.IAH FLItCHia. 
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Prored at London (with a Codicil), 6th of July, 1824« 
before the Worehipful Stephen Lushington, Doctor of Laws, 
and furrogate, bj the oaths of John Cam Hobhouse and John 
Hanson, Esquires, the executors, to whom administration was 
granted, having been first sworn duly to administer. 

Nathakiel Gostuho, 
Gkorob Jbkkbk, 
Chakues Dtmsuct, 

Deputy R^istran. 
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REVIEW OF WORDSWORTH'S POEMS, 

a Vols. 1807.' 



(From "Monthly Lite 



J Reel 




IDS," for August, ISO?.) 



The Yolumes before us are by the author of Lyrical 
Balliula, a collection which has not undeservedly met 
with a considerable share of public applause. The 
characteristics of Mr. W.'a muse are simple and flowing, 
though occasionally inharmonious verse, strong, and 
sometinies irresistible appeals to the feehngs, with un- 
exceptionable sentimenW, Though the present work 
may not equal his former efibrts, luany of the p 
possess a native elegance, natural and unaffected, totally 
devoid of the tinsel embellishments and abstract hyper- 
boles of several contemporary sonneteers. The last son- 
net in the first volume, p. 152,, is perhaps the best, 
without any novelty in the sentiments, which we hope 
are common to every Briton at the present crisis ; ^e 
force and expression ia that of a genuine poet, feeUng as 
he writes: — 

" Another year ! another dtadly bl 



Anodier 



■erthrawr 



■e left, or shall be leit, alone — 
The last that dares to stniggla with the foe. 
'Tis well ! — from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourseWes our safety must be sought, 
That by our own right-hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unprop'd, or be laid low. 
O dastard ! whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 
We shall eiult, if they who rule the land 
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Be men who bold its nunf b]< 

WUe, upright, VBliint, not a i 

Wbo are lo judge of danger vhich Ihey fe 

And honour which they do not uiidetaund.' 

The Bong at the Feast of Brougham Castle, die Spvec 

Sisters, the Affliction of Margaret of , 

poBSL'ss all the beauties, and few of the defects, of thia 
writer: Ihe following Unes from the last are in his tint 
style : — 

" Ah ! litilf dotli the young one dream 
When full of pby and childish cares, 
What power bath e'en his wildest sen 
Hevd by his mother unawares : 
He knows it not, he caonol guess i 
Yean la a motber bring distress, 
But do not nuike her loie the less. " 

The pieces least worth; of the author are those entitled 
" Moods of my own Mind." We certainly wish these 
" Moods " had been less frequent, or not permitted to 
occupji a place near works which only make their de. 
formity more obvious ; when Mr. W. ceases to please, 
it is by " abandoning" his mind to the most common, 
place ideas, at the same lime clothing them in language 
not simple, hut puerile. What will any reader or 
auditor, out of the nuraerj, say to such namby-pamby 
as " Lines written at the Foot of Brother's Bridge i " 

" The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing. 
The small birds (witter. 
The lake doth glitter. 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 
The oldest and youngest. 

The cattle ve grazing. 



Their 
Thert 



istng, 
■e forty feeding like one. 



Od the tap of [he bare hi 



EUS. 395 

" The plough-boy is whooping anon, ftnon/' &c, &c. 
is in the same exquisite measare. This appears to lU 
neither more nor less than an imitation of such minstrelsy 
as soothed our cries in the cradle, witli the shrill diet; of 

" Hej de diddle, 
lliecatandtheBddle: 
The cow jump'd over the iroon. 
The little dag laugh'd to see sueh sport. 
And (he diah ran away with the spoon." 

On the whole, however, with the exception of the above, 
and other innooeni odes of the same cast, we think 
these volumes display a genius worthy of higher p 
suits, and regret that Mr. W. confines his muse to such 
trifliug suhjects. We trust his motto will be in future, 
" Paulo majora canamus." Many, with inferior abilitieB, 
have acquired a loftier seat on PamasGUs, merely by 
attempting strains in which Mr. Wordsworth is more 
quaUfied to excel.* 

* Thia first attempt of Lord Byron at reTJewing is remark- 
able only as showing haw plaudbly he could assuine the 
established tone and phraseology of these minor judgment- 
seats of ctitidam. If Mr. Wordawonh ever chanced to east 
his eye orer this article, how little could he have eipected that 
und^ that dull prosaic mask lurked one who, in five short 
jcan from thence, would rival even him in poetry ! — Moobi. 
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I REVIEW OF CELL'S GEOGRAPHY OF 

^^H ANl? ITINERARY OF GREECE. 




m tite " Moathlj Iteviei " Tor Augut 



That Uuilable cur)osil;r concerning ihe remains of d 
ucal antiquity, whic4 hu of late jeare increased among 
our cauntrjmen, is id no traiclkr or aulbor more con. 
apicuoug than in Mr. GeU. Whatever diiference of 
□pinion majr yel exist with regard lo the success of the 
leveral disputants in the famous Trojan controversy *, 
or, indeed, teUiing to the present author's merits as an 
iitspector of the Troad, it must aniversally be acknow- 
ledged that any work, which more forcibly impreBsea tm 
oar imaginationB the scenes of heroic action, and the 
subjects of immortal song, possesses claims on the at- 
tention of every scholar. 

Of the two works which now demand our report, we 
conceive the former to be by far the most interesting U 
the reader, aa the latter is indisputably the most ser- 
viceable to the traveller. Excepting, indeed, the run- 
ning commentary which it cwitains on a number of 
extractn from Pauaanias and Strabo, it is, as the title 
imports, a mere itinerary of Greece, or rather of Argolis 
only, in its present circumstances. This being the case, 
surely it would have answered every purpose of utility 
much better by being printed as a pocket road-book at 
that part of the Morea ; for a quarto is a very un- 
inanageBble travelling companion. The mapsf and 

* We bave it Horn the best autharity that the venerable 
lesdiT of the Anti-Homeric sect, Jacob Bryant, Beveral yean 
befuro his dcatli, eipressed regret for hie ungrateful attempt (o 
dmlroy some of (he most pleasing sssnciBlions of our youthful 
itudicl. One of his last wishes was — " Trqjaque nunc ilaret," 

e have only one in the volume 
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chawingS] we shall be told, would not permit surh ac 
arrangement : but as to the drawings, they are not in 
general U> be aiimired as specimens of the art; and 
several of them, as we have been assured by eye-wit- 
nesses of the ECeoes which they describe, do not com- 
pensate for their mediocrity in point of execution, by any 
extraordinary iidehty of representation. Others, Indeed, 
are more faithful, according W our informants. ThR 
true reason, however, for ihis costly mode of puhlication 
is in course Co be found in a desire of gratifying the 
public passion for large mai^ins, and aU the luxury 
of typography ; and we have before expressed our dis- 
salisfaction with Mr. Cell's aristocratical mode of com- 
municating a species of knowledge, which ought to he 
accessible to a much greater portion of classical students 
than can at present acquire it by his means ; — hut, as 
such expostulations are generally useless, we shall be 
thankful for what we can obtain, and that in the manner 
in which Mr. Gcll has chosen to present it. 

The former of these volumes, we have obierved, is 
the most attractive in the closet. It comprehends a 
very full survey of the far-famed island which the hero of 
the Odyssey has immortaliEed ; for we really are inclined 
to think that the author has established the identity of 
the modern Theaki with the Ithaca of Homer. At all 
events, if it be an illusion, it is a very agreeable decep- 
tion, and is effected by an ingenious interpretation of the 
passages in Homer that are supposed to be descriptive 
of the scenes which our traveller has visited. We shall 
extract some of these adaptations of the ancient picture 
to the modem scene, marking the points of resemblance 
which appear to be strained and forced, as well as those 
which are more easy and natural : but we must first in- 
sert some preliminary matter from the opening chapter. 
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" Several ini 
will tend to the 
tHied about the t 
yet there 19 evei 
present propriel 
who had long r. 



n of the 
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(■ tbst few, if ai 
le Kill am descended from anreslora 
iciesavely in the island. Even those 
of Ulysses, in IihacB, seem lo hate 
been on the point of emigrating lo Argos, and no chief re- 
mained, after the second in descent from that hero, wortby of 
being recorded in history, ft appears that the ible has been 
twice colonised from Cephalonia in modem limn, and I wat 
informed that a grant had been made b j the Venetians, entitling 
each settler in Itliaca to as much land as his circumstance! 
would enable him to cultivate." 

Mr. Gi:ll then proceeds to invalidnte the authority of 
previous writers on the subject of Ithacn. Sir George 
Wheeler and M. le Chevalier fall under his severe 
animadversion ; and, indeed, according to his account, 
neither of these gentlemen had visited the island, and 
the description of the latter is " absolutely too absurd for 
refutation." In another place, he speaks of M. le C. 
" disgracing a work of such merit b}~ the introduction of 
such fabrications;" again, of the inaccuracy of the 
author's maps ; and, lastly, of his inserting an island at 
the southern entry of the Channel between Cephalonia 
and Ithaca, which has no existence. This observation 
Tery nearly approaches to tlie use of that tnunosy liable 
which Gibbon*, without expressing it, so adroidy ap- 
plied to some assertion of his antagonist, Mr. Davies. 
In truth, our traveller's words are rather bitter towards 
his brother tourist: but we must conclude that their 
justice warrants their severity. 

In the second chapter, the author describes his landing 
in 1 thaca, and arrival at the rock Korax and the fountain 
Arethusa, as he designates it with sufficient positiveness. 
e ]51h and 16th chapters of th« 



Dedint 



his Vindii 
>nJ Fall, & 



— This rocV, now known by the name of Eorax, 07 
Korska Petrn, he conlendB to be the same with lifl 
which Homer mentions as contiguous to the habilatioo 

of EuraaeuB, the faithful gwjne-herd of Ulysses We 

■hall take the liberty of adding to our extracu froa 
Mr. GcU some of tUe passages in Homer to which it 
refers only, conceiving this to be the fairest method rf 
exhibiting the strength or the weakness of his argument 
" Ulysses," he observea, " came lo the extremity of the 
isle to visit Eumusie, and that extremity was 
■outhern ; for Telemachus, coming front Fylos 
:he trrst south-eastern part of Ithaca with tlie J 
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These citations, vje think, appear to justify the I 
ill hia attempt to identify the situation of his n 
fountain with the place of those mentioned by Homa^ 
But let us now follow him in the closer description of the 
scene. — After some account of the subjecw in the plate 
affixed, Mr. Gell remarks : " It is impossible to visit thij 
sequestered spot without being struck with the re^ 
collection of the Fount of Arethusa and the Rock Koras, 

h the poet mentions in the same line, adding, ti 
there the swine eat the sieeel* ' ' "^ 




" HsvingpiBsed s 
aad nude tlie neces 
place, we proceeded 



ITHACA. 

imt St (he fbuntsin, taken a 



whidi, however, did nut i 



m of the preripicc, climb- 
^e, among shady flg-trecs. 
rom feeling the ponrafiil 
ettecls ol me rnin-nay aim. Atter a short but ratiguing ascent, 
m arrived at the roek, which extends in a vast perpeadinUar 
lemidrcle, Ijeaudfully fringed with trees, facing to the eouth- 
euL Under the crag we found (vio caves of inr 
extent, the entranee of one of nhirh, not difficult of access, is 
seen in the view of the fount They are elill the resort of 
sheep and goata, and in one of them are small natural recep- 
tacles for the water, covered by a stalaginitic incrustation. 

" Theae caves, being at the eitreniiCy of the curve formed 
by the precipice, open toward the south, and present us with 
another accompaniment of the fount of Arethusa, mentioned 
by the poet, who informs us that the swineherd Eumanis left 
his gueata in the house, whilst he, putting on a thick garment, 
went to sleep near the herd, under the hollow of the rock. 
which sheltered him from the northern blast Now we know 
that the herd fed near the found for RTinerra tells Ulysses 
that he is to go Urn lo EumKus, whom he should find with 
tha swine, near the rodi Korai and the fount of Arethma. 
As the swine then fed at the fountain, so it is necessary that a 
cavern should be found in ita vicinity ; and this seems to coin. 
dde, in distance and »luation, with that of the poem. Near 
the fount also was the fold or stathmos of Eumsusi tbr the 
goddess informs Ulyswa thai he should find his faithful servant 

" Now the hero meets the swineherd close to the fold, 
which was consequently very near that source. At the top irf the 
rock, and just above the spot where the waterfUl shoots down 
the precipice, is at this day a stagni or pastoral dwelling, which 
the herdsmen of Ithaca still inhabit, on account of the Water 
necessary for their cattle. One of these people walked on the 
verge of the predpice at the lime of ouryjait lo the place, and 
seemetl ao ansious tu know how we had been conveyed lo the 
spot, that his enquiries reminded us of a question probably not 
uncommon m the days of Homer, who more than once repre- 
sents the tthacences demanding of strangers what ship had 
brought them to the island, it bdng evident they could not 
come on foot. He told us that there woa, on the summit 
where he stood, a small dstem of water, and a kalybea, or 
shepherd's hut There are also vestiges of an, ' ■ ■* 
and the place is now called Amarathio. 



I 
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u well u ufetf, leems to have painted out 
the lofty litiuuion of AmiTHthia » a <i[ pUce for the residence 
of liie herduncn of thit pint of the JbLand from the earhat 

tad if the inlinbitanla of IlhacB now telect ■ rugged and ele- 
valed ipot, lo secure them from the robbers of the Echinades, 
h is to be recollected thai the Taphian pirates were not In> 
fbrmidable, even in ibe days of Ulysses, and ihst a residence 
in ■ BOliury part of tlie island, far from the fortress, and close 
to a celd>nted fountain, must Bt all times have been dsngerous, 
without some lucb Beeurily as the rocks of Korsx. Indeed, 
there can lie no doubt that the bouse of Eumieus was on the 
lop of the precipice ; for Ulysses, in order to evince the truth 
of his story to the swineherd, desires lo be thrown from the 

" Near the bottom of the precipice is a curious nanml gil- 
ler;, about Kven fwt high, which is enprcised in the plate. 
It may be fairly presumed, Iroin the very remarkable coin- 
cidence between this place and the Homeric account, that tnia 
was the scene designated by the poet as the fountain of Are- 
thusB, and the residence of Eumsus ; and, perhaps, it would 
be impassible lo find another spot which bears, at this day, so 
strong a resemblance to a poetic description composed at a pe- 
riod so very remote, lliere is no other fountain in this part 
of the island, nor any rock which bears the slightest resem- 
blance to the Korax of Homer. 

" The stalhnios of the good EumaiuB appears lo have been 
little dlObrent, either in use or conairuciioo, from the stagni 
and kalybea of the present day. The poet expressly mentions 
that other herdsmen drove their flocks into the city st sunset, — 
a custom which still prevails throughout Greece during the 
winter, and that was the season in which Ulysses visited En- 
msas. Yet Homer accounts for this deyiatjon tram the pnv 
Tailing custom, by observing that he bad retired from the dtj 
to avoid the suilors of Penelope. These trifling occurrences 
afibrd a strong presumption that Oie Ithaca of Homer was 
something more than the creature of bis own fancy, as sonw 
have supposed it ; for though the grand outline of a fable may 
be easily imagined, yet the conaslent adaptation of minute in- 
cidents to a long and elaborate falsehood is a task of the most 
arduous and complicated nature." 

After this long extract, by which we have endeaToured 
to do juslice to Mr. Cell's argument, we cannot allow 
room for any farther (quotations of such extent ; 
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must offer a brief anJ imperfect analysis of the i 
mainder of the work. 

In the third chapter, the traveller arrives at the 
capital, and in the fourth, he describes it in an ^reeable 
manner. We select his account of the mode of c ' 
braling a Christian festival in the Greek church : — 

" Wc were preeenl at the celebration of the feast of the A«- 
ceniDDn, when the citiiens appeared in their gay eat dresses, and 
a the streets with demonslrBtions of pleo- 






eakrast 



e house of Zigi 



we were suddenly roused by ihe diiichargH of b gun, succeeded 
by a tremendous crash uf poller;, which fell on the tiles, steps, 
and pavements, in ever; direetian. The bells of the numen 
diurcheg commenced a most discordant Jingle ; colours « 
boisled on every mast in the port, and a general shout of joy 
- BDnoitnced some great event. Our host informed us that tt 
feast of ilie Ascension was annually commemorated in th 
manner at Bailii, the populace eiclaiming avtn) o Xpirai, o^ 
tiros a 9tos, Christ is risen, the true God." 

In another paasage, he continues this account i 
follows: — " In the evening of the festival, the inha- 
bitants danced before their houses ; and at one we e 
the figure which ia said to have been first used b; the 
youths and virgins of Delos, at the bajipy return of 
Theseus from the expedition of the Cretan Labyrinth, 
It has now lost much of that intricacy which was sup* 
posed to allude to the windings of the habitation of the 
Minotaur," &e. &c. This is rather too much for even 
the inflexible gravity of our censorial muscles. When 
the author talks, with all the reatity {if we may use the 
expression) of a Lempriere, on the stories of the fabu- 
loUE ages, we cannot refrain from indulging a momentary 
smile ; nor can we seriously accompany him in the 
learned architectural detail by which he endeavours to 
give us, from the Odyssey, tlie ground-plot of the house 
cf Ulysses. — of which he actually offers a plan in 
drawing ! " showing how tlie description of the house of 
Ulysses in the Odyssey may be supposed to correspond 
with the founiktions yet visible on theteWiA. tiXftV — 



Oh, Foote ! Foole ! whj «re you lost t 
Gubjerls for your ludicrous pencil ! — In his account of 
ihiv celebrated maiiaun, Mr. Gell ssys, oue side of die 
court seems to have been occupied by the TbaJaraoe, or 
■leeping BpamneniB of ihe men, 8k. &C. ; and, in «oii- 
finnation of this hypolliesiB, he refers in tbe lOiJi 
Odyseey^ line 3i0. On examining hii referenec, ' 
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irha« UlysseB records an invitation nhich he 
tram Circe to lalce n part of her bed. Mow this il 

rates the above conjecture, we are at a loss to divine; 

lut we suppose that some numerical error has occnrred 

n tbe reference, as we have detected a trilling mistake 
or two of the same nature. 

Mr. G. labours hard to identify the cave of Dexia 

lear Bathi (the capital of the island), with th« grotto 
of the Nyoiphs described in the 13th Odyssey. We are 
disposed to grant that lie has succeeded: but we cannot 
here enter into the proofs by which he supports hia 
opinion ; and we can only extract one of the concluding 
sentences of the chapter, which appears to us cuuBd 
and judicious : — 



" Whslever opinion may be ft 
nve of DeiU with ihe grollo of 
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bjr Homer eiislvd in hi? lime, ai 
better to a-saign a physical cboi 
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'd by himiel^ appears lo 
edl; misled liy his informet 
« That Strabo had ne«ri 
only JTOm his inaccurslE ac 
AppoUodorus and Scepsius, wlioia relations ar* in direct op. 
poulJDD to each other on the subject of lihaca, as will be cb- 
monatnted on a future opptHlunity." 

We must, however, observt that " demons 
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a Strong term. — In biii description of the Leujadisn 
Promontor]' (of which w^ have a pleasing representation 
in the plate), the author remarks that it is " ctj'ebraied 
for the leap of Sappho, and the death of Anemisia." 
From this variety in the expression, a reader would 
hardly conceive that both the ladles perished in the 
same manner ; in fact, the sentence is as proper as it 
would be to talk of the decapitation of Ruesell, and the 
death of Sidney. The view from this promontory in- 
cludes the island of Corfu ; and the name Guggests to 
Mr. Gell the following note, which, though rather irre- 
levant, is of a curious nature, and we therefore conclude 
our citations by transcribing it : — 

" It has been generally supposed that Corfii, or Cnrcyra, was 
tlje FhsBcia of Hamer; bul Sir Henry EngkBeld thinks th>^ 
portion of Ihut island inconsisleat witU i)ie voyage o( Uiybsa 
as described in the Odjesey. That geiitli'insn bsi also ob- 
served a number of such remarkable coincidences between [he 
courts of AtcinouB and Solomon, that they may be Ihougbt 

of Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt; and, as he lived about the lime of 
Solomon, it would not bave been extraordinary if he bad in- 
iroduced some account of the magnificence of that prince into 
liis poeui. As Solomon wb3 famous fo( wisdom, «j the name 
of Aldoous signifies strength of knowledge ; as the gardens of 
Solomonwere celebrated, so are those of A!cinoua(Od.T.U3.)> 
as the kingdom of Solomon was distinguished by twelve tribea 
under twelve princes (I Kings, ch. 4.), so that of Aldnous 
(Od. B. S90.) was ruled by an equal number ; as the throne of 
Solomon was supported by lions of gold (I Kings, cb. 10,), 
so that of Akinous was placed on dogs of silver and gold 
lOd, T. 91.); as the fleets of SolomoiLwen! famous, so were 
those of Aldnout It is perhaps worthy of remark, that Nep ■ 
luUE sate on the mountains of the Solvmi, as he returned 
IVom vEtbiopia to .^gie, while he raised the tempest which 
threw Ulysses on tlie coast of Phmacia; and that the Solymi 
of Pamphylia are very considerably distant from the rout*. — 
The suspicions character, also, which Nnusicsa attributes to 
which the Greeks 

The seventh chapter contains a description of the 
Monaitery of Katliara, and several atljacent placeE. The 
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eighth, smong other curioutieg, fixes od tn^ag 

FJte for ihe Farm of Laeitea : but this is the agony of 

conjecture indeed! — ami the ninth chapter mentionB 
Another Monastery, and a rock still called the School of 
Homer. Some sepulchral inaeripliona of a very simple 
nature are iDcluded. — The tenth and last chapter brings 
us round to the Port of Schcenus, near fiathi ; after we 
have completed, seemingly in a very minute and accurate 
manner, the tour of the island. 

We can certainly recommend a perusal of this Tolmne 
to every lover of classical scene and story. If we may 
ipdulge tlie pleasing belief that Homer sang of a real 
Idngdom, and that Ulysses governed it, though we dis- 
cern many feeble lin](« in Mr, Cell's chain of evidence, 
we are on the whole induced to fancy that this is the 
Ithaca of the hard and of the monarch. At all events, 
Mr. Gell has enabled every future traveller to form a 
clearer judgment on the question than he could have 
established without such a "Vade-mecum to Ithaca," 
or a " Have with you, lo ihe House of Ulysses," as the 
present. With Homer iu his pocket, and Gell on his 
sumpter-horse or mule, the Odyssean tourist may now 
make a very classical and delightful excursion ; and we 
doubt not that the advantages accruing to the Itbacraces, 
from the increased number of travellers who will visit 
them in consequence of Mr. Gell's account of thdr 
country, will, induce them to confer on that gentleman 
any heraldic honours which they may have to bestow, 
should he ever look in upon them again. — Baron Batki 
would be a pretty title : — 

" Hoc Ilhacus vdil, el magno mErceJilUT Atrida." — Virgil. 
For ourselves, we confess that all our old Grecian feel- 
ings would be alive on approaching the fountain of 
Melainudros, where, as the tradition runs, or as the 
priests relate. Homer was restored to sight. 

We now come to the " Grecian Patterson," or 
" Cary," which Mr. Gell has b^un to publish ; and 
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really he has carried t!ie epic rule of concealing the 
person of the author to as great a length as either of 
the above-menttoned heroes of itinerary writ. We hear 
uothing of hia "hair-breadth 'scapes" by sea or land; 
uid we do not even knovr, for the greater part of hia 
joume; through ArgoUs, whether he relates what he has 
leen or what he has heard. From other parts of the 
book, we find the former to be the ca3« : but, though 
there have been tourists and " strangers" in other coun- 
tries, who have kindly permitted tlieir readers to learn 
rather too much of their sweet selves, yet it is possible 
to carry delicacy, or cautious silence, or whatever it 
may be called, to the contrary extreme. We think that 
Mr. Gell has fallen into this error, so opposite to that 
of his numerous brethren. It is offensive, indeed, to be 
told what a man has eaten for dinner, or how pathetic 
he was on certain occasions; but we like to know that 
there is a being yet living who describes the scenes to 
which he introduces us ; and that it is not a mere 
tranelation from Strabo or Pausanias which we are 
reading, or a commentary on those authors. This re- 
flection leads us to the concluding remark in Mr. Gell's 
preface {by much the most interesting part of his book) 
to his Itinerary of Greece, in which he thus expresses 
himself: — 

" The confiiaion of the modem with the ancient names of 
1 lolumeia absolutely unavoidable! they are, hon- 
ied in such a manner, that the reader will soon be 
x> the indiscriminate use of Ihem. The neceaaty 
tlie ancient appellations to (be diBferent routes, 
nt IVom the total ignorance of the poblic an the 
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" What could appear less intelligible to the reader, or less 
uaeflil to the traveller, than a route from Chione and Zaracca 
to Kutchukmadi, from thence to Krabata to Schicnochorio, 
and by the mills of Peali, while every one is in some degree 
acquainted with the names of Stympbalus, Nemeg, lUyc«nK, 
Lyrcoa, Lema, and Tegea ?" 

X 2 



Although this may be verr 
to ihe reader, jet lo the traveUer we nrnsi obserre, in 
gpposilion to Mr. Gell, that nothing can be Jess useful 
than the designation of his route accorititig U) ihe andent 
names. We might as well, and with as niuch chance 
of arriving at the place of our destination, talk to k 
Hounslow post-boj about making baste to Augutta, as 
Kpply to our Turkish guide in modem Greece for a di- 
rection to Stjmphalus, Netnes, Mycente, &c &c. This 
is neither more nor less than classical aSectation ; and 
it renilers Mr. Cell's book of much more confined use 
than it would otherwise have been : — but we have some 
other and more important remarks to make on his ge~ 
hend directions lo Grecian touiisls ; and we beg leave 
lo assure our readers that they are derived from travel, 
lera who have lately visited Greece. In the first place, 
Mr. Gell is absolutely incautious enough to recommend 
an interference on die part of English travellers with. 
the Minister at the Porte, in behalf of the Greeks. 
" The folly of such neglect (page l6. preface,) in many 
instances, wfaere the emancipation of a district rnight 
often be obtained by the present of a snulf-box or a 
watch, at Coiistanlinople, and aitliout the amulleit dari- 
ger of eardting the jatlongy of mich a court as that of 
Turtiey, will be acknowledged when we are no longer 
able to rectify the error." We have every reason to be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the folly of half a dozen 
travellers, taking ihis advice, might bring us into a war. 
" Never interfere with any thing of the kind," is a 
much sounder and more political suggestion to all En- 
glish travellers in Greece. 

Mr. Gell apologises for the introduction of " his 
panoramic designs," as he calls them, on the ncore of the 
great difficulty of giving any tolerable idea of the face 
of a country in writing, and the ease with which & very 
accurate knowledge of it may be acquired by maps and 
panoramic designs. We are informed that this is not the 
case with many of these designs. The small scale of die 
single map we have already censured; and we h^ve hinted 



that some of tlie drawings arc not remarkable for car- 
rect resemblance of their originals. The two nearer 
views of the Gate of the Lions at Mycenic are indeed 
good likenesses of their subject, and the £rst of them 
is unusually well executed ; but the general view of 
Mycens is not more than tolerable in any respect ; 
and the prosjKCI of Laris«a, &c. is barely equal to the 
former. The view from this last place is also indifferent ; 
and we are positively assured that there are no win-' 
daws at Nauplia which took like a box of domiiios, — 
the idea suggested by Mr. Cell's plate. We must not, 
however, be too severe on these picturesque bagatelles, 
which, probably, were very hasty sketches ; and the cir- 
cumstances of weather, &c. may have occiuioned some 
difference in the appearance of the some objects to dif- 
ferent Biwctatora, We shall therefore return to Mr, Gell's 
preface ; endeavouring to Eet him right in his diredions 
to travellers, where we think that he is erroneous, and 
adding what appears to have been omitted. In his first 
sentence, he mi^s an assertion which is by no means 
correct. He says, " We are at present as ignorant of 
Greece, as of the interior of Africa." Surely not quite 
so ignorant ; or several of our Grecian Mungo Parkt 
have travelled in vain, and some very sumptuous works 
have been published to no purpose J As we proceed, we 
find the author observing that "Athens is now the most 
polished city of Greece," when we believe it to be the 
most barbarous, even to a proverb — 

'£1 'AflTjpa, rptBTfi x^po, 

Ti ym^&pas rptijttts roipa * ; 
is a couplet of reproach now applied to this once famous 
city ; whose inhabitants seem little worthy of the in- 
spiring call which was addressed to them within these 
twenty years, by the celebrated Riga : — 

AeuTt raiitJ ray EXAtj™;- — h. t. \. 
' We write Ihese lines from the redlarion of llic iravellers to 
whom we have alluded; but we eannot vouch for the cqttw*- 
nesa of the Homaic. 
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Iinnlna, ihB nptul of Epinu, i 
vlia'a Kuvarninciii, U lu initli il 
wlilnh Mt- <1o1I liH Imjiroperly b 
Alhii»' A* tu thn corrci^tncH of the iaa»BA 
lilH lliv fkuhluii of wmrliiK the luir cr^tpedn 
«■ Mt. Ilvll lnroniK ui, uur Butliontie* c 
Iwl wliy will lin u«o tlio clauic&I lenn 
i.Rraiiiii, vrliBii tint |i«i|itc ut no mucfa b 
tliuir iiiiHloni iMiiiD nr Miunous? " Tbe c 
IVIm iif 'rH|HilUH" Ik uiil "lo realise ti 
vitimik rtf llto AraliUii NIghu." Thii ii uae 
lu lhi> court.' but lunily tlie iraveller o 
•dilml iImi lilt) vlly &iul {iiilaci! are 
hirui on vitiraiinliiiiiry oontrMt to i 
wurl. — Mr. Dell innnllDiia gold n 
Nhuulil liNve iiMH'lHril their aituHtii 
iiul unlvurwUly kiiuwii. Wwd, bIbo, he i 
" ths Uni Mlli'lo of neowiity <" Greece is i 
order from ihe 8ult>n, |>crmitiing tbe traTe 
unmolMtt^," wo tr« muuh miiiinfonned if he be n^it 
(>li the cotiirary, wo bellevo tliiii to be almost the only 
)«rt of tlio Turkinh ilainliiioiit in which a linDan is not 
DKOMary ; liiice ihe juuiport of the Pacha is absolute 
within hia territory (acronlinB to Mr. G.'a own adiiu». 
alon), and much more vtltctual than a iimiaii. — " Mo- 
ney, ' he remarks, '* is tuily (irocured at Salonica, or 
r«tHta, where the English have Consuls." It is much 
bviter procured, we unilerstand, from the Turldsh go- 
vernors, who never charifo iliscount. The Conauls for 
the English are not of the must insgniininiouB order of 
Greeks, and far from being so liberal, generally speak- 
ing ; although there are, in course, some exceptions, and 
Strune of Patrass has beon more honourably mentioned. 
— After having observed that "horses seem the best 
mode of conveyance in Greece," Mr. Cell proceeds : 
" Some travellers would prefer an English saddle; but a 
saddle of this sort is always objected lo by the owner 
of the horse, and not without muon" &c. This, we 
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learn, is far from being the case ; andj indeed, for a very 
Eimple reason, an English saddle muEt seem ta be pre- 
ferable to one of the country, because it is much hghler. 
When, too, Mr. Gell calls the postilion " Menzilgi," he 
inistakes him for his betters : Serrugeei are postilions ; 
MenailgU are postmasters. — Our traveller was for- 
tunate in his Turks, who are hired to walk by the side 
of the baggage-horses. They " are certain," he saya, 
" of perfonning their engagement without grumbling." 
We apprehend that tliia ifl by no means certain : — hut 
Mr. Gell is perfectly right in preferring a Turk to a 
Greek for this purpose ; and in his general recommend- 
ation to take a Janissary on the lour : who, we may add, 
should be suffered to act as he pleases, since nothing is 
to be done by gentle means, or even by offers of money, 
at the places of accommodation. A courier, to be eent 
on before to the place at which the traveller intends to 
sleep, is indiapensable to comfort ; but no tourist should 
be misled by the author's advice to suffer the Greeks to 
gratify their ciuiosity, in permitting them lo remain for 
some time about him on his arrival at an inn. They 
should he removed as soon as possible ; for, as to the 
remark that " no stranger would think of intruding when 
a room is pre-occupied," our informants were not so well 
convin<xd of that fact. 

Though we have made the above exceptions lo the 
accuracy of Mr. Gell's information, we are most ready 
to do justice to the general utility of his direcdons, and 
can certainly concede the praise which he is desirous of 
obtaining, — namely, "of having facilitated the re- 
searches of future travellers, by aflbrding that local 
information which it was before impossible to obtain." 
This book, indeed, is absolutely necessary to any person 
who wishes to explore the Morea advantageously ; and 
we hope that Mr. Gell will continue his Itinerary over 
that and over every other part of Greece. He allowa 
that his volume " is only calculated to become a book of 
It of general 
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" which ffna lum a Aiihltil dcwriptiaa of the mnuns 
of ddei, the roj eriMmre of which vai ckmbiful, ts 
liwj pniihed befiR« the xn of auihentic hisiorj." The 
•al^oined quoUliop is a good cpecim^D of the author's 
RiinuteDem of mearch as a topogrojibei' ; and we trust 
that the credit trhidl must accrue ta him hom the 
pieaent performance will ensure the completion of his 
Itincrarj' : — 

" The injiccuraciM of the maps of Anacbarsis are in many 
r«p«(ti lerj glaring. The situBtioQ of Pdlius is marted bjf 
Strabo a> Himiuiided by the lerritories of SicTOn, Argos, 
Cinms, and Strmpbalui. Mr. Havkini obHrTed,'that Fhliu^ 
the ruim of which still exist near Agios Giargios, lies in a 
ilirtct line lietWHn Cleome and Stjtnphalus, and aiiothtr from 
Sieynn lo Argosi so that Sttabowas correct in saying that it 
la; lietwi^eti tho»e four towns ; ;et we iwe Phliut, in the map of 
Arsolin liy M. Barhiedu Bougei placed ten miles to the north 
of BCymphaluK, contradicting both luslory and fact. D'Anville 
it KU'lty uf the same error. 

" M. du Socage places a town named Phlius, and by him 
PhllonlB, on the point of land which foms the port of'Dre- 
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andent geography is concerned. A mistake ocqbrs on the 
flubject of 'Hryn^ and a place named by him V^hLa, buE of 
which nothing can he underiiood. It is poisible tiat Vathi, or 
the profound tolley, ma; be 4 name «ooietinies Lsed Tor the 
valley of Batbitsa, and that (he place named Hy D'Anville 
ClauBlra may be (he outlet i)f that valley called Kleisoun, 
which baa a caireEponding bigniRcation. / 

'■ The city of Tiiyos ia alao placed in two ditftrent positions, 
tmce by its Creek nsnie, and ^ain as Tiryntll'us. The mis- 
taLe between the islands of Sphffiiia and Cslaura has been 
noticed in page 135. The Ponlinus, which D'Anville repre- 
sents aa a river, and the Erasinus are equally ill placed in his 
map. There was a place called Creopolis, wmewherc lowitrd 
Cynouria; but its situation is not easily hied. The porta called 

than little bays in ibe country between Corinth and Epidaums. 
The town called Athene, in CynourU, b; Paiuatiias, is called 
AnUiena by Thucydidei, book 5. 41. 

" In general, the map of D'Anville will be found more 

indeed the mistakes of that gcograpiiep are in general such as 
coidd not be avoided without visiting (he country. Two erron 
of D'Anville may be mendoned, lest the opportunity of pub- 
Ijihing Ibe itinerary of Arcadia should never occur. The fint 
is, that the rivers Malataa and Mylaon, near Mvlbydrium, are 
represented as running toward the south, whereas they flow 
nmthwards to the Ladon ; and the second is, that the Aroanlus, 
which {a]]3 intn the Erymantbus at Fsophls, is represented ta 
flawing tromthelBke of Pheneoa; a mistake which arises &om 
the ignorance of (he nncientji themselve?! who have written on 
the subject. The fact is that the Ladon receives the waters of 
the lakes of Orchomvnos and Pheneoa : but the Aroanius riaea 
at a spot not two hours distant from Psophis." 

In fbrtherance of our principal object in this critique, 
vie have only to aild a wish that Bome of our Gredaii 
tourists, among the fresh articlsH of information con- 
cerning Greece which they have lately imporledj would 
turn their minds to the language of tlie counlry. So 
strikingly similar to the ancient Greek is the modem 
Romaic aa a nritten language, and so dissimilar in 
sound, that even a few genera! rules concerning pro. 
■ a would be of n 
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Thr order or the day for the second readi'ut of ti 
Bill being rea<l, < 

Lord Bybon rose, and (for the first time) addresmt 
their Lordships as foilons : — 

My Lords ; the subject now submitted to your Lord- 
ahipa for the first time, though new to the House, is by 
no means new to the country. 1 believe it had occuiued 
the seriouB thoughts of all descriptions of persons, long ' 
before its introduction to the notice of that legialatore, 
whose inteiference alone could be of real service. As i 
person in some degree connected with the BU&ring 
county, though a stranger not only to this House in ge- i 
□era], but to almost every individual whose attention I 
presume to solicit, I must dura some portion of your ' 
Lordships' indulgence, whilst I offer a few observationi 
on a question in which I eonfess myself deeplj inie. 

To enter into any detail of the riots would be super- 
fluous : the House is already aware that every outrage 
short of actual bloodshed has been perpetrated, and 
that the proprietors of the Frames obnoxious to the 
rioters, and all persons supposed to be connected with 
them, have been liable to insult and violence. Doriug 
the short time I recently passed in Nottinghamshire, 
not twelre hours elapsed without some fresh act of 
violence ; and on the day I left the county 1 was in- 
formed that forty Frames had been broken the preceding 



iag, as usual, without resistance and without de- 
then the state of that county, and auch I 
have reason to believe it to be at this inoment. But 
whilst these outrsgea must be admitted to exist to an 
alarming extent, it cannot be denied that tbe^ have 
arisen from circumElancee of the most unparalleled dis- 
tress : the perseverance of these miserable men in their 
proceedings, tends to prove that nothing but absolute 
want ' uld have diiven a large, and once honest and in- 
duatnofs, boily of the people, into the commission of 
exce< ' so hazardous to themselves, their families, and 
the community. At the time to which I allude, the 
town and county were burdened with large detachments 
of the military ; the police was in motion, the mag;iG- 
tntes assembled, yet all the movements, civil and mili- 
tary, had led to — nothing. Not a single instance had 
occurred of the apprehension of any real delinquent ac- 
tually taken in the fact, against whom there existed l^|al 
evidence sufficient for conviction. Btit the police, how- 
ever useless, were by no means idle: several notorious 
delinquents had been detected ; men, liable to conviction, 
on the clearest evidence, of the capital crime of poverty ; 
men, who had been nefariously guilty of lawfully be- 
getting several children, whom, thanks to the times ! 
they were unable to maintain. Considerable injury has 
been done to the proprietors of tlie improved Frames. 
These machines were to them an advantage, inasmuch 
as they superseded the necessity of employing a number 
of workmen, who were ]e(t in consequence to starve. 
By the adoption of one species of Frame in particular, 
one man performed the work of many, and the super- 
fluous labourers were thrown out of employment. Yet 
it is to be observed, that the work thus executed was in- 
ferior in quality ; not marketable at home, and merely 
hurried over with a view to exportation. It was called, 
in the cant of tlie ttaile, by the name of " Spider work." 
The rqected workmen, in the blindness of liw« ^¥^i»- 
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e ikw Mdeo ; dB ifce)- were beomie actna] 

. t* ifcrir I iiiiMi IB obttitting ibeh daily 

Cmi jaa, then, wonder ib«t in times iike tfaeee, 

nrkted &Bu], aad imputed felony, 

a KM to beoeitli ihat of your Lord- 

« loweal, ihongh once moat Useful portion of the 

ihoulit forge! [heir duty in t.heir distreKses, and 

le only lens guilty [liui one of tlieir representatives ? 

' "« the exalted offender can find roetiDB b> bafflr 
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I the law, new capital puDishments must be devised, new 
i""Brea of dcafh must be spread for the wretched me- 
cbanic, who is famished into guilt. These men were 
willing to dig, but the spade was in otlier hands : they 
were not ashamed to beg, hut there was none to reliere 
them : their own means of subsistence were cut off, 
all other employments pre-oecupied; and their ejtcesseB, 

ei to be deplored and condemned, can hardly be F' 
I of eurprise. -t* 

^l has been stated that the persons in the temporary 
" n of frames connive at their destruction ; if this 
be proved upon enquiry, it were necessary that such ma- 
terial accessories to the crime should be principles in the 
punishment. But I did hope, that any measure pro- 
posed by his Majesty's government, for your Lordships' 
decision, would have had conciUation for its basis ; or, 
if that were hopeless, that some previous enquiry, some 
deliberation would have been deemed requisitej not thai 
we should have been called at once without examination, 
and without cause, to pass sentences by wholesale, and 
sign death-warrants bUndfold. But, admitting that these 
men had no cause of complaint ; that the grievances of 
them and their employers were alike groundless; that 
they deserved the worst ; what inefficiency, what imbe- 
cility has been evinced in the method chosen to reduce 
them ! Why were the military called out to be made 
a mockery of, if they were to be called out at all p 
As far as the difference of seasons would permit, they 
have merely parodied the summer campaign of M^jor 
Stu^eon ; and, indeed, the whole proceedings, dvil and 
military, seemed on the mode! of those of the mayor and 
corporation of Garratt. — Such marchings and counter- 
marchings ! from Nottingham to Bullwell, from Bullwell 
to Banford, from Banford to Mansfield ! and when at 
length the detachments arrived at their destination, in all 
"tliE pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war," they 
came just in lime to witness the mischief which had 
been done, and aaceitain the escape of the perpetrator^ 
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to collect the " spolia opima" in the fr^immtl of b 
friRieB, ftnd return to their quarters aniidat the derision 
of old women, and the hootings of children. Now, 
though, in a free country, it were to be wished, that oui 
militsry sbouUl never be too formidable, at least to our- 
selves, I cannot see the policy of placing them in aitib- 
itions where they can only be made ridiculous. As the 
sword is the worst argument that can be used, so should 
it be the last. In this instance it has been the first; 
but providentially as yet only in the scabbard. The 
present measure will, indeed, pluck it from the sheath; 
yet had proper meetings been held in the earlier stages 
of these riots, had the grievances of these men and their 
masters (for they also had their grievances) been fairly 
weighed and justly esamined, I do think that meaos 
might have been devised to restore these workmen Q> 
their avocations, and tranquillity to the cotility. At 
present the county suffers from the double inHiction of 
an idle military and a starving population. Id what 
state of apathy have we been plunged so long, that now 
for the first time the house has been officially apprised of 
these disturltances } All this has been transacting within , 
ISOmilesof London, and yet we, "good easy men, have ' 
deemed fiill sure our greatness was a ripening," and have 
sat down to enjoy our foreign triumphs in the midst of 
domestic calamity. But all the cities you have taken, 
all the armies which have retreated before your leaders, 
are but paltry subjects of self-congratulation, if yotlr 
land divides against itself, and your dragoons and your 
executioners must be let loose against your fellow-cid- 
zens. — You call these men a mob, desperate, dangerous, 
and ignorant ; and seem to think that the only way to 
quiet the " BeUua multorum eapilum" is to lop ofi*a few 
of its superfluous heads. But even a mob may be better 
reduced to reason by a mixture of conciliation and finn- 
nees, than by additional irritation and redoubled penal- 
ties. Are we aware of our obligations to a mob ? It is 
the mob that labour in your fields and serve ia yonr 
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houaea, — that man your navy, and recruit your army, — 
that have enabled you to defy all the world, and can also 
defy you when neglect and calamity have driven them 
to despair J You may call the people a mob ; but do 
it forget, that a mob too often apeake the sentiments of 
the people. And here I must remark, with what ala- 
crity you are accustomed to fly to the succour of your 
diatreBsed allies, leaving the distressed of your own 
country to the care of Providence or — the parish. 
When the Portuguese suffered under the retreat of the 
French, every arm was stretched out, every band was 
opetied, from the licli man's largess to the widow's mite, 
all was bestowed, to enable them to rebuild their villages 
and replenish their granaries. And at this moment, 
when thousands of misguided but most unfornmate fel- 
low-countrymen are struggling with the extremes of 
hardships and hunger, as your charity began abroad it 
should end at home. A much less sum, a tithe of the 
bounty bestowed on Porti^gal, even if those men (which I 
cannot silmiC without enquiry) could not have been re- 
stored to their employments, would have rendered unne- 
cessary the tender mercies of the bayonet and the gibbet. 
But doubtless our friends have loo many foreign claims 
to admit a prospect of domestic relief; though never 
did such objects demand it. I have traversed the seat 
of war in the Peninsula, I have been in some of the 
moat oppressed provinces of Turkey, but never under 
the most despotic of infidel governments did 1 behold 
such squalid wretchedness as I have seen since my return 
in the very heart of a Christian coimtry. And what are 
your remedies .' Aftgr months of inaction, and months 
of action worse than inactivity, at length comes forth 
the grand specific, the never-failing nostrum of all stale 
physicians, from the days of Draco to the present lime. 
After feeling the pulse and shaking the head over the 
patient, prescribing the usual course of wain water and 
bleeding, the warm water of your mawkish police, and 
the lancets of your mihtary, these convulsions must 
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I death, the soie coiisummstion of thett 
RcrlptioQE f all puUiicol Sangriulus. Setting aside Ael 
palpable iiijuatici! and the certain inefficiency of Ihe 
there nol capital punishments sufficient in jaa 
statutes ? Is there not blood enough upon your pewl 
code, that more must l>e puured forth to ascend a 
Heaven and leatif; against you P Ho« will yoa cany 
the bill into effect ? Can you commit a whole coontj 
to their own prisons ? Will you erect a gibbet in every 
field, and hang up men like scarecrows? or will you 
proceed (as you must to bring this measure into efihH:] 
by decimation? place the county under martial law? 
depopulate and lay waste all around you ? and rcston 
Sherwood Forest as an acceptable gift to ibe crown, in 
its former condition of a royal chase and an asylum for 
outlaws? Are these the remedies for a star-ting anil 
desperate populace ? Will tile famished wretch who 
has braved your bayonets be appalled by your gibbets? 
AFhen death is a relief, and the only relit^f it appears 
that you will afford him, will he be dragooned uito tras. 
quillity ? Will that which could not be effected by your 
grenadiers, be accomplished by your executioners ? If 
you proceed by the forms of law, where is your evi-' 
dence ? Those who have refused to impeach thor ac- 
complices, when traneportatian only was the punishment, 
will hardly be templed to witness against thera when 
death is the penaltjl With all due deference to the 
noble lords opposite, I think a httle investigation, sotne 
previous enquiry would induce even them to change 
their purpose. That most favourite state measure, ho 
marvellously efficacious in many and recent instances, 
temporising, would not be without its advantages in 
this. When a proposal is made to emancipate or relieve, 
you hesitate, you deliberate for years, you temporise and 
tamper with the minds of men ; but a death-bill must 
be passed off hand, without a thought of the conse- 
quences. Sure I am, from what I have heard, and from 
what I have seen, that to pass tile bill under all tbn 
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existing circuniataiices, without enquiry, irithout udi' 
beradon, would only be to add injustici. > irritatii 
and barbarity to neglect. Tbe framers of Euch a I 
must be content to inherit the honours of ihat Atheni 
lawgiver whose edicts were said to be written not 
ink but in blood. But EUppose it past ; suppose one 
these men, as 1 have seen them, — meagre with famine, 
sullen with despair, cureless of a life which yourLordshipE 
are perhaps about to value at something less than the 
price of a stocfcing-frame ; — suppose this man sur- 
rounded by the children for whom he is unable to pro- 
cure bread at the hazard of his existence, about to he 
torn for ever from a family which he lately supported 
in peaceful industry, and which it is not his fuult that he 
can no longer EO support; — suppose this nan, and there 
are ten thousand such from whom you may select your 
vietima, dragged into court, to be tried for this new 
offence, by this new law ; still, there are tno things 
wanting to convict and condemn him ; and these are, 
in my opinion, — twelve butchers for a jury, and a 
JeStries for a judge ! 
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APHIL 21. 1812. 

k/fiLord Byron rose and said : — 

' Mt Lords, — The question before the House has been 
BOlrequentiy,fully, and ably discussed, and never perhaps 
more ably than an this night, that it would be difficult 
to adduce new arguments for or against it. But with 
each diecussioLi, difficulties have been removed, objec- 
tions have been canvassed and refuted, and some of the 
former opponents of Catholic emancipation have at length 
conceded to the expediency of relieving the petitioners. 
In conceding thus much, however, a new objection is 
Btatted ; it is not the time, say they, or it is an iro^io^EK 
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time, or there ia time enough yet. 
eoDCur with those who kbj, it is not the time exi 
that time is pssseit ; t)etter had it been for the c 
that the Catholics possesscc] at this moment their f 
portion of our privileges, that their nobles held I 
due weight in our councils, than that we should be u- 
sembled to disGUss their claimE. It had indeed been 
better — 

" Non lenipotB lali 
" Cogere concilium cum muro^ ulKJdtt liiHtib." 

The encm; is without, and distress within. It is too 
late to cavil on doctrinal points, when we must unite ia 
defence of things more important than the mere cere- 
monies of religioD. It is indeed singular, that we aie 
called together to deliberate, not on the God we adore, 
for in that we are agreed ; not about the king we obey, 
for to him we are loyal ; but how far a difference in tbs 
ceremonials of worship, how far believing not too little, 
but too much (the worst that can be imputed to the 
Catholics), how far too much devotion to their God may 
incapadtale our fellow-aubjects from effectually serving 
their king. 

Much has lieen said, within and without doors, of 
church and state, and although those venerable words 
have been loo often prostituted to the most despicable 
of party purposes, we cannot hear them too often ; all, 
J presume, are the advocates of church and state, — the 
church of Christ, and the state of Great Britain ; but 
not a state of excluEion and despotism, not an intolerant 
church, not a church militant, which renders itself liable 
to the very olgection urged against the Romish com. 
munion, and' in a greater degree, for the Catholic merely 
withholds its spiritual benediction (and even that ia 
doubtful), but our church, or rather our churchmen, 
not only refuse to the Catholic thdr spiritual grace, but 
all temporal bleesings whatsoever. It was an observ- 
ation of the great Lord Peterborough, made within thete 
walls, or vitbin the walU where the Lords then asaen- 
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I bled, that he was for a " parliamentary king atjd a par. 
liamentary consLitution, but not a parlianieniar^ God sod 
a parliamentary religion." The interval of ft century 
has not weakened the force of the remark. It ia indeed 
* time that we should leave off these petty cavils on frivo- 
lous poiotSgHhese Lilliputian sophistries, whether our 
" eggt are best broken at the broad or narrow end." 

The opponents of the Catholics may be divided into 
two classes ; those who assert that the Cathohcs have 
too much already, and those who allege that the 
lower orders, at least, have nothing marc to requiria. 
We are told by the former, that the Catliolica never 
Trill he contented ; by the latter, that they are already 
too happy. The last paradox is sufficiently refuted 
by the present as by all past petitions ; it might as 
well be said, that the negroes did not desire to be 
emancipated, but this is an unfortunate comparison, for 
you have already delivered them out of the house of 
bondage without any petition on their part, but many 
from their task-masters to a contrary effect ,- and for 
myself, when 1 consider this, I pity the Catholic pea- 
santry for not having the good fortune to be born 
black. But the Catholics are contented, or at least 
ought to be, as we are told; I shall, therefore, proceed 
to (ouch on a few of those circumstances which so mar- 
vellously contribute to their exceeding contentment. 
They are not allowed the free exercise of their religion . 
in the regular army ; the Catholic soldier cannot alraent 
himself from the service of the Protestant dei^yman, 
and unless he is quartered in Ireland, or in Spain, 
where can he find eligible opportunities of attending his 
own ? The permission of Catholic chaplains to the 
Irish militia regiments was conceded as a special favour, 
and not till after years of remonstrance, although an act, 
}iBBsed in 179^] eatablished it as a right. But are the 
Catholics properly protected in Ireland p Can the church 
purchase ft rood of land whereon to erect a chaj>d ? No ! 
■II the places of worship are built od leases of trust oi 
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Buffer»nce from the laity, easily broken, and often be- 
trayed. The moment any insular wish, any casual 
caprice of the benevolent landlord meets with opposition 
the doors are barred agftinet llie congregation. Thh 
has happened continually, but in no instance more ^t- 
ringly, than at the town of Newton- Barry, in the cotmty 
of Wexford. The Cathohcs enjoying no regular chapd, 
«9 a temporary expedient, hired two barns ; which, 
being thrown into one, served for public worship. Ji 
this time, there was quartered opposite to the spot ■ 
officer whose mind appears to have been deeply imbaed 
with those prtjudices which the Protestant petitions now 
on the table prove to have been fortunately eradictUed 
from the more rational portion of the people ; and 
when the Catholics were assembled on the Sabb&tb at 
usual, in peace and good-will towards men, for the wor* 
■hip of theii God and yours, they found the chapd 
door closed, and were told that if they did not imme- 
diately retire (and they were told this by a yeonuui 
officer and a magistrate), the riot act should be read, 
and the assembly disjiersed at the point of the bayonet ! 
This was complained of to the middle man of goTMit- 
iiient, the secretary at the castle in 1806, and the 
answer was (in lieu of lediess), that be would caiiae a 
letter to be written to (he colonel, to prevent, if pos- 
dble, the recurrence of similar disturbances. Upon tlus 
fact, no very great Btress need be laid ; hut it tends to 
prove that while the Catholic church has not power to 
purchase land fin its chapels to stand upon, the laws for 
its protection are of no avail. In the mean time, the 
Catholics are at the mercy of every " jielliTig petty 
officer," who may choose to play liis " fantastic triclu 
. before high heaven," to insult his God, and injure hit 
fellow-creatures. 

Every school-boy, any fool^boy (such have held com- 
missions in our service), any fool-boy who can ex- 
change hia shoulder-knot for an epaulette, may perform 
all this and more against the Catholic by virtue of ibaL 
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▼ery authority delegated W him by his sorereign, for the 
express purpose of defending his fellow subjects to the 
last drop of hie blood, without discrimination or dis- 
tinction between Catholic and ProtestonL 
■ Have the Iriah Catholics the full beoefit of trial by 
jury? They ha?e not; they never can have until 
they are permitted to Bhwe the privilege of serving as 
sheriffs and under-sheriffs. Of this a strilting example 
occurred at the last Enniekillen assizes, A yeoman was 
arraigned for the murder of a Catholic named Mac- 
vournagh ; three respectable, uncontradicted witnesses 
deposed that they saw the prisoner load, take aim, fire 
atj and kill the said Macvournagh. This was properly 
commented on by the judge ; but to the astonishment 
of the bar, and indignation of the court, the Protestant 
jury acquitted the accused. So glaring was the par- 
tiality, that Mr. Justice Osborne felt it his duty to bind 
over tlie acquitted, but not absolved assassin, in large 
lecognizances ; thus for a time taking away his license 
ta kill Catholics. 

Are the very laws passed in iheir favour observed? 
They are rendered nugatory in trivial as in serious casee. 
By a late act. Catholic chaplains are permitted in gaols, 
but in Fermanagh county the grand jiuy lately persisted 
in presenting a suspended clergyman for the ofBce, 
thereby evading the statute, notwithstanding the moat 
pressing remonstrances of a most respectable magistrate, 
named Fletcher, to the contrary. Such is law, such is 
justice, for the happy, free, contented Catholic ! 

It has been asked, in another place. Why do not the 
rich Catholics endow foundations for the education of 
the priesthood ? Why do you not permit them to do 
BO? Why are all such bequests sutgect to the inter- 
ference, the vexatious, arbitrary, peculating interference 
of the Orange commissioners for charitable donations? 

As to Maynooth college, in no instance, except at the 
time of its foundation, when a noble Lord (Camden), at 
the head of the Irish administratioB, did a-p^eai va '■'m.- 
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In the Gospel." The remaining foe 
, a half regard the damnable 
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Allow me to ask our spiritual paEtora a 
this trainingupachililin die najvhich he should go? Is 
thie the religion or the Gospel before the time of Luther? 
that religion which preaches " Peace on earth, aod glory 
10 GodP" Is it bringing up infants to be men or 
devils ? Better would it be to send them any where 
than leach them such doctrines ; better send them to 
those islands in the South Seas, where they might more 
humanely learn to become canaibals; it would be less 
disgusting that they were brought up to devour the 
dead, than persecute the living. Schools do you call 
them? call them rather dunghills, where the viper of 
intolerance deposits ber young, that when their teeth are 
cut and their poison is mature, they may issue forth, 
filthy and venomous, to sting the Catholic. But ate 
these the doctrines of the Church of England, or of 
churchmen ? No, the most enhghtened churchmen are 
of a different opinion. What says Paley ? "I per- 
ceive no reason why men of different religious peraua. 
uona should not sit upon the same bench, deliberate in 
the same council, or fight in the same ranks, as tretl 
as men of various religious opinions, upon any contro- 
verted topic of natural history, philosophy, or ethics." 
It may be answered, that Paley was not strictly ortho- 
dox; I know nothing of bis orthodoxy, but who will 
deny that he was an ornament to the church, to human 
nature, to Christianity? 

I shall not dwell- upon the grievance of tithes, so 
severely fell by the peasantry, but it may be proper to 
observe, that there is an addition to the burden, a per 
centage to tlie gatherer, whose interest it thus becomes 
to rate them as highly as possible, and we know that in 
many large hvings in Ireland the only resident Pro- 
testants are the tithe proctor and his family. 

Anioiigst many cause; of irritation, too numerous 4| 
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recapitulation, tbere is one in the militia not to be passed 
over, — I mean the existence of Orange lodges amongst 
the privates. Can the officers deny this ? And if such 
lodges do exist, do thej, can they, tend to promote har- 
mony amongst the men, nho are thus indiriduiilly ge. 
parated in society, although mingled in the ranks? And 
is this general systenn of persecution to he permitted ; or 
is it to be heUeved that with such a system the Catholics 
can or ought to be contented ? If they are, they belie 
human nature ; they are then, indeed, unworthy to be 
any thing but the slaves you have made them. The 
facts stated are from moat respectable authority, or I 
should not have dared in this place, or any place, to 
hazard this avowal. If exaggerated, there are plenty as 
willing, as I believe there to he unable, to disprove them. 
Should it he objected that I never vas in Ireland, 1 b^ 
leave to observe, that it is as easy to know something of 
Ireland without having been there, as it appears with 
some to have been bom, bred, and cherished there, and 
yet remain ignorant of its best interests. 

But there are who assert that the Catholics have 
' already been too much indulged. See (cry they) what 
has been done : we have given them one entire collie, 
we allow them food and raiment, the full enjoyment of 
the elements, and leave to light for us as long as they 
have limbs and hves to offer, and yet they are never to 
be satisfied I — Generous and just declaimers ! To this, 
and to this only, amount the whoje.of your ai^menta, 
when stript of their sophistry. Those personages remind 
me of a story of a certain drummer, who, being called 
upon in the course of duty to administer punishment to 
a friend tied to the halberta, was requested to flog high, 
he did — to flog low, he did — to flog in the middle, 
he did, — high, low, down the middle, and up again, 
but all in vain ; the patient continued his complunla 
vrith the most provoking pertinacity, until the drummer, 
exhausted and angry, flung down his scourge, exclaiming, 
" The devil bum you, there's no pleasing you, flo%-wVsit 
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one will!" Thua it is, you have flogged the Calholic 
high, low, here, there, and eiery where, and tlien jw 
wonder he is noI pleaaeil. It is true that timr, expe- 
rience, and that wearineaa which attends even the exei- 
dae of barbarity, have taught you lo Bog a little niDic 
gentJy; but aiiU you continue to lay on the lash, and wiH 
BO continue, till perliaps the rod may be wrested fnun 
your hands, and applied to the backs of yourselves and 
your poaterity. 

It waa said by sonielKHly in a fOTiner debate, (1 foiget 
by whom, and aiu not very anxious to remember,) if Ait 
Catholics are emancipated, why not tlie Jews ? If thit 
aentiment was dictated by compaasion for the Jews, it 
might deserve attention, but as a sneer against the Ca. 
tholic, what ia it but the language of Sbylock transfened 
from his daughter's marriage lo Catholic emitncipatioii — 
« Would Mij of the iribc of BaralitiHS 
Sbould bave it ralh<;r than a Christum." 

I presume a Catholic ia a Chriadan, even in the opi- 
nion of him whose tasie only can be called in question 
for hia preference of the Jews. 

It is a remark often quoteil oF Dr. Johnson, (whom I 
take to be almost as good authority Be the gentle apoide 
of intolerance. Dr. Duigenan,) that he who coiild enter- 
tain serious apprebensions of danger to the churcli in 
these times, woidd have " cried fire in the deluge." This 
is more ihan a metaphor ; for a remnant of these ante- 
diluvians appear actually to have come down to us, with 
fire in their mouths and water In (heir brains, to disturb 
and perplex mankind with their whimsical outcries. And 
as it is an infaUible aymptom of that diatretsing malady 
with which I conceive them to be afflicted (so any doctor 
will inform your Lordships), for the unhappy invalids 
to perceive a flame perpetually flashing before their eyes, 
particularly when their eyes are shut (as those of the 
persona to whom 1 allude have long been), it is impos- 
sible to convince diese poor creatures, that the Are agaiMt 
which they are perpetually warning us and then ' 
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is nothing but an ignis faiuim of their own drivelling 
imaginations, ^liat rhubarb, senna, or " what pur- 
gative drug can scour that fancy thence?" — It is im- 
posaible, they are given over, theirs is the true 
** Caput EJiBanabile Iribua Andcyris.^ 

These are your true Protestants. Like Bayle, who pro- 
tested against all sects whaisoever, so do Ihey protest 
against CathoUc petitions, Protestant petitions, all re. 
dress, all that reason, humanity, policy, justice, and 
common sense, can urge ag^st the delusions of their 
absurd delirium. These are the persons who reverse the 
fable of the mountain that brought forth a mouse ; they 
are the mice who conceive themselves in labour with 



To return to the Cathohca ; suppose the Iriah were 
actually contented uniler their disabilities ; suppose them 
capable of such a bull as not to desire deliverance, ought 
ne not to wish it for ourselves.'' Have we nothing to 
gain by their emancipation ? What resources have been 
wasted.'' What talents have been lost by the selfish sys- 
tem of exclusion ? You already know the value of Iriah 
aid ; at this moment the defence of England is intrusted 
to the Iriah militia; at this moment, while the starving 
people are rising in the fierceness of despair, the Irish 
are faithful to their trust. But till equal energy ic 
parted throughout by the extension of freedom, yon 
cannot enjoy the full lienefit of the strength which yon 
are glsil to interpose between you and destruction. Ire- 
land has done much, but will do more. At this moment 
the only triumph obtained through long years of con- 
tinental disaster has been acldeved by an Irish general: 
it ia true he is not a Catholic; had he been so, we should 
have been deprived of his exertions : but I presume i 
one will assert that his religion would have impaired faia 
talents or diminished his patriotism ; though, in that 
case, he must have conquered in the ranks, for he never 
could have commanded an army. 
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Bulheii fighting the bank* of AeCdtlMliesri 

fail Doble btother bw thii night adrocUed their t 

with ui eloquence which I tbiU DM de^naue 1 

bninble tribute of my panegrric ; whilsl a third a 

kiiidred, as oulike as uDequal, hu been coaifaatiiig uf 

his Cathobc brethren in DubUn, with drcolar Ii 

edicta, proclamalioiu, amsta, and dicpersoni; — 

I vexatious impleEnenti of petl; warikre that cotild be 

l' wielded by the netcenary guenllai of goveniment, cJad 

io the rusty armoar of tlleir ubeolete stamtes. Your , 

Lordabipa will, doubtlfss, divide new hoiiours betneen '■ 

the Saviour of Portugal, aiiil the Dispenser of Delegates. 

It is eingular, indeed, to observe the difiereuce betweoi 

I our fordgn and domestic poiicy ; if Catholic Spain, faidi- 

f , ful Portugal, or the no le^ Catholic and faitliful Iting of 

I Mf '^^ one"Sicily, (of which, by the by, you have latdy 

ii deprived him,) etand in need of succour, away goes a 

d.-^'\ fleet and an army, an ambassador and a subsidy, some. 

" ' times to fight pretty hardly, generally to negotiate very 

badly, and always to pay very dearly for our Popish 

allies. But let four millions of fellow-sulgecta pray for 

relief, who fight and pay and labour in your behalf, they 

tnust be treated as ahena; and although their " father's 

I boiue has many mansions," there is no reating-place for 

I them. Allow me to ask, are you not fightiiig for the 

emancipation of Ferdinand VII., who certainly is a fool, 

and, consequently, in all probability a bigot? and have 

you more regard for a foreign sovereign than your own 

fellow-sulgccts, who are not fools, for they know your 

interest better than you know your own ; who are not 

4 bigots, for they return you good for evil; but who are 

y in worse durance than the prison of a usurper, tnasmuch 

as the fetters of the mind are more galling than those of 

the body P 

Upon the consequences of your not acceding to the 

oJumi of the petitioners, I shall not expatiate ; you know 

^ m, you will feel them, and your children's children 

^^^^_ a you are passed away. Adieu to that Union ao 




called, as " Lueui a non luemdo," a Didon ban i 
unidng, which in its fust operadoD g*Te 
to the independence of Ireland, ind in it* laM nuy be 
the cause of her etemal separation from this cooDtry. If 
it must be called a Union, it is llie onion of the iliarit 
with bis pre; ; the spoiler swallows np his Tictim, and 
[hua they become one and indivldble. Thns hn Great 
Britain swallowed up the parlument, the consciaitioa, 
the independence of Irelani],Bnd refoses todi^orgeeren 
a single privilege, although for the relief of her EwoDen 

I .and distempered bodj politic. 

jPg* And now, my Lords, before 1 Bit down, will hii 
Majesty's ministers permit me to lay a few words, not 
on their merits, for that would be superfluous, bot on 
the degree of estimation in which they are held by the 
people of these realms? The esteem in which thejf are 
held has been boasted of in a triumphant tone on > late 
occasion within these walls, and a comparison inidlaled 
between their conduct and that of noble lords on ihu 
side of the House. 

What portion of popularity may have fallen tD the 
share of my noble friendii (if such I may prenune to 
call them), I shall not pretend to ascertain ; but that of 
his Majesty's minititers it were vain to deny. It is, to 
be sure, a little like the wind, " no one knows whence 
it Cometh or wtiilher it goeth," but they feel it, tbey 
enjoy it, they boast of it. Indeed, modest and nnos- 
tentatious as they are, to what part of the kingdom, eten 
the most remote, can they flee to avoid the triumph 
which pursues them ? If they plunge into the midland 
counties, there will they be greeted by the tnanufaeturen, 
with spumed petitions in tbeir hands, and those halters 
round their necks recently voted in rfieir behalf, im- 
ploring blessings on the heads of those who so simply, 
yet ingenioDsly, contrived to remove them from their 
miseries in this to a better world. If they Journey on 
to Scotland, from Glasgow to Johnny Groats, every 
wltere will they receive similar marks of approbsti' 
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Aey tike ■ trip from Poitpatrick lo DonaghBiJM, there 
will they ruBli at once into the emhraccB of four Cslhidic 
miUioQH, to wfaom their vote of this night is aboat to 
endear them for ever. M'hea they return lo tile atelio- 
poli(, if they cm pus tinder Teniple B«r without im 
pleasant sensaliong at die sight of tlic greedy nichet over 
th»t ominous gatevay, they ciuiDot escape the acclam^ 
tions of the lirety, and the more tremulous, Inil not lo* 
sincere, applause, the blessings, " not loud but deep," of 
bwikrupt merchants and doubting stock-holders. If they 
look to tlie army, what wreatlis, not of hturel, but of 
nightshade, are preparing for the heroes of ll'alcheren. 
It is true, there are few living deponents left to testify 
to [heir merits on that occasion ; but s " cloud of irit- 
uetiEes" are gone above from that gallant army which 
tbey BO generously and piously despatched, to recruit the 
" noble army of niartyra." 

What if in the course of this triumphal career (in 
which they will gather as many jiebbles ss Caligula'* 
army did on a siinlkr triumph, the prototype of thdr 
own,) they do not perceive any of those memoriali 
which a grateful people erect in honour of their boMk 
Actors; what although not even a sign-post will coo- 
descend to depose the Saracen's head in favour of A* 
likeness of the conquerors of Walcheren, they niU not 
want a picture who can always have a caricature; tt 
regret the omission of a slanie who will so often ne 
themselves exalted in effigy. But their popularity ia 
not limited to the narrow bounds of an island ; there 
are other countries where their measures, and above all, 
their conduct to the CatboUcs, must render them pre- 
eminently popular. If tliey are beloved here, in France 
they must be adored. There is no measure more re- 
pugnant to the designs and feehngs of Bonaparte than 
Catholic emancipaiion ; no line of conduct more propi- 
tious to his projects, than that which has been pursued, 
k pursuing, and, 1 fear, will be pursued, towards Ire- 
and. What is England without Ireland, and what is. 
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Ireland without the Catholics ? It is on the basis of 
your tyranny Napoleon hopes to huild. his own. So 
grateful musl oppression of the Catholics be lo his mind, 
that doubttees (as he has lately permitted some retiewal 
of intercourse) the next cartel will convey lo this coun- 
try cai^oes of seve-china and blue ribands, (tbings in 
great request, and of equal value at this moment,) blue 
ribands of theliegion of Honour forDr. Duigensn and 
his ministerial disciples. Such is tbat well-earned po- 
pularity, the result of thoee extraordinary expeditions, 
so expensive to ourselves, and so useless to our allies ; 
of those singular enquiries, 90 exculpatory to the accused 
and BO dissatisfactory to the people ; of those paradoxical 
victories, so honourable, ae we are told, to the British 
nime, and so destructive to the best interests of the 
British nation: above all, such 'is the reward of a con- 
duct pursued by miniaters towards the Catholics. 

I have to apologise to the House, who will, I trust, 
pardon one, not often in the habit of intruding upon 
their indulgence, for so long attempting to engage their 
attention. My most decided opinion is, as mj vote 
will be, in favour of the motion. 



1 



Mv Lords, — The petition which I now hold for the 
purpose of presenting to theHouse, is one whieb I humbly 
conceive requires the particular attention of your Lord- 
ships, inasmuch as, though signed but by a single indi- 
vidual, it contains statements which (if not disproved) 
demand most serious investigation. The grievance of 
which the petitioner complains is neither selfish nor im- 
i^nary. It is not his own only, for it has been, and is still 
felt by numbers. No one without these walls, nor indeed 
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within, but maj Co-tnorrow be made liable to die m 
eult and obstruction, in the discbarge of an imperiouaducy 
for the restoration of the true conslitudon of diese reaJms, 
b]r petidoning for reform in jiarliament. The peCitianer, 
my Lords, IB a man whose long life haa been spent in 
one unceasing struggle for ihe liberty of the subject, 
against that undue influence which has increased, ia la- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished ; and nhatera 
difib'ence of opinion may exist as to hia political teuelB, 
few will be found to questiou the integrity of his inten- 
tions. Even now oppressed with years, and not exempt 
from the infirmities attendant on hia age, but still' un- 
impaired in talent, and unshaken in spirit — " frangiu 
noa fecten" — he has received many a wound in the 
combat against corruption ; and the new grievance, the 
fresh insult of which he complains, may inflict another 
scar, but no dishonour. Tile petition is signed by John 
Cattwright, and it was in behalf of the people and par- 
liament, in the lawful pursuit of that reform in the r&- 
preeentalion, which is the best service to be rendered 
both to parliament and people, that he encountered the 
wanton outrage which forms the subject-matter of bis 
petition to your Lordships. It ia couched in iirra, yet 
respectful language — in the language of a man, not 
regardless of what is due to himself, hut at the same 
time, I trust, equally mindful of the deference to he 
paid to this House. The petitioner states, amon^C other 
matter of equal, if not greater importance, to all who 
are British in their feelings, as well as blood and birlli, 
dist on the Slst January, 1813, at Huddersfield, him- 
aelf and six other persons, who, on hearing of liia arri- 
val, had waiteil on him merely as a testimony of respect, 
were seized by a military and civil force, and kept in 
close custoily for several hours, subjected to gross and 
abusive insinuation from the commanding ofiieer, relan 
live to the character of the petitioner; that he (the pe- 
titioner) was finally carried before a magistrate, and not 
released till an examinatioa of bis papers proved d|M, 
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diere was not only no just, bnt not even statutable chai^ 
against him ; and that, notwiih standing the promise and 
order from the presiding magistrates of a copy of the 
warrant against youi petitioner, ittwas afterwards with, 
held on divers pretexts, and has never until this hour 
been granted. The names and condition of the parties 
will be found in the petition. To the other topics 
touched upon in tlie petition, I shall not now advert, 
from a wish not to encroach upon the time of the House ; 
but 1 do most sincerely call the attention of your Lord- 
ships to its general contents — it is in the cause of the 
parliament and people that the rights of this venerable 
freeman have been violated, and it is, in my opinion, 
the highest mark of respect that could he paid to the 
House, that to your justice, rather than by appeal to any 
inferior court, he now commits himself. Whatever 
may be the fate of his remonstrance, it is some satis- 
faction to me, though mixed with regret for the occa- 
sion, tliat I have this opportunity of publicly stating the 
obstruction to which the Eubject Is liable, in the prose- 
cution of the most lawful and imperious of his <lutieB, 
the obtaining by petition reform in parliament. I have 
shortly stated his complaint ; the petitioner ban more 
fully expressed it. Your Lordships will, I hope, adopt 
same measure fully to protect and redress him, and not 
him alone, but the whole body of the people, insulted 
and aggrieved in his person, by the interposition of an 
abused civil, and unlawful military force between them 
and their right of petition to their own representatives. 
His Lordship then presented the petition from Major 
Cartwright, which was read, complaining of the cir- 
cumstances at Huddersfield, and of interruptions given 
to the right of petitioning in several places in (he 
northern parts of d)e kiugdom, and which his Lordship 
moved should be laid on the table. 

Several lords having spoken on the question. 
Lord Byron replied, that he had, from motiv< 
duty, presented this petition to Uieir Lordships' consider- 
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ation. The noble Earl had contended^ that it was noi 
a petition, hut a tpeech ; and that, as it contained no 
prayer, it ahonld not be reodyed. What was iSbe neces- 
sity of a prayer? If that word were to be nsed in its 
proper sense, their Lordships could not expect that any 
man should pray to others. He had only to aay, that 
di^ petition, though in some parts expressed atroni^y 
perhaps, did not contain any improper mode of ad dim^ 
but was couched in respectful language towards tlieir 
Lordships; he should dierefore trust their Lordah^ 
would allow the petition to be received. 
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In the year 17 — , having for some time determined on 
a journey through countries not hitherto much fre- 
quented by tracellers, I set out, accompanied by a 
friend, whom 1 shall designate by the name of Augustus 
DarvdL He was a few years my elder, and a man of 
considerable fortune and ancient family ; advantages 
which an extensive capacity prevented him ahke Irom 
undervaluing or overrating. Same pecuUar circumstances 
in his private history bad rendered him to me an object 
of attention, of interest, and even of regard, which 
nather the reserve of his manners, nor occasional indi- 
caUons of an inquietude at times nearly approaching to 
alienation of mind, could extinguish. 

1 was yet young in hfe, which I had begun early ; 
but my intimacy with him was of a recent dale ; we bad. 
beeu educated at the same schooU and university ; but 
his progress through these had preceded mine, and he 
had been deeply initiated into what is called the world, 

• During a wetk of rain at Diodati.in IhcBummer of 1816, 
the party having amused themselves wiih reading German 
ghost slories, they agree! si last to write something in imilation 
□f tbem. " You and I," Bsid LoH Byron to Mrs. Shelley, 
" will publish oura together. *" He then begao hia tale of the 
Vanipite; and, having the whole arranged in his head, repeated 
to them B akelch of iho story one evening; — but, from the 
narrative bang in prose, made but Utile progress iir filling up 
ha outline. Tiie moat memorable result, indeed, of their slory- 
telling compact, was Mrs. Shelley's wild and powerful romance 

" I began it," sayi Lord Byron, " in an old account book ol 
Misi Milbanke's, which I kept because it contains the word 
' Household,' written by her twice on the inside blank page d 
tha covers^ being the only two scraps T have in the world ia 
writing, eicrpt htr nanie lu ilie Deed of SR^ma&ovL." 
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While thus a^^H 
d present life fl^^^l 
rere many airflH^' 



while I WES yet in my novidale. While tl 
I heard mach bodi of his past and [ 
allhougfa in these aecounts there were many a 
concileable contradictions, 1 could ntill gather from Ae 
whole that he was a being of no common order, and one 
who, whatever pains he might take to avoid remaik, 
would ttill be remarkable. I had c^tivaled his ac- 
quaintjtnce subsequently, and endeavoured to obtain Ms 
friendship, but this last appeared to be unattainable; 
whatever affections he might have possesse<i, seemfd 
now, some to have been extinguished, and others to be 
concentred : that his feelings were acute, I had sufficient 
opportunities of observing ; for, although he cotild con- 
trol, he could not altogether disguise them ; still he had 
T of giving to one passion the appearance of an- 
other, in such a manner that it was difficult to define the 
nature of what was working within him ; and the ex- 
pressions of his features would vary so rapidly, though 
slightly, that it was useless to trace them to their sources. 
It was evident that he was a prey to some cureless dis- 
quiet j but whether it arose &om ambition, love, re- 

se, grief, from one or all of these, or merely from a 
morbid temperament akin to disease, I could not dis- 

er : there were circumstances alleged, which might 

e Justified the application to each of these causes ; 

, as I have before said, these were so contradictory 
and contradicted, that none could be fixed upon with 
accuiflcy. AVllere there is mystery, it is generally sup- 

I posed that there must also be evil ; I know not how this 
may be, but in him there certainly was the one, though 
1 could not ascertain the extent of the other — and felt 
loth, as far as regarded himself, to beUere in ita exist- 
ence. My advances were received with suf&cient cold- 
ness; but I was young, and not easily discouraged, and 
at length succeeded in obtaining, to a certain degree, 
that common-place intercourse and moderate confidence 
of common and every-day concerns, created and ce- 
mented by similarity of pursuit and frefuencv of meet- 






ing, which is called intimacy, or friendship, according 
to the ideas of him who uses those words to express 
them. 

Darvell had already travelled extensively ; and to 
him I had apphed for informatian with regard to the 
conduct of my intended jnumey. It was my secret 
wish that be might be prevailed on to accompany tne ; 
it was also a probable hope, founded upon the shadowy 
restlessness which I observed in him, and to which 
the animation which he appeared to feel on such 
anlgects, and his apparent indifference to all by 
which he was more immediately surrounded, gave fresh 
strength. This wish I first hinted, and then expressed : 
his answer, though I had partly expected it, gave me all 
the pleasure of surprise — he consented ; and, after the 
requisite arrangement, we commenced our voyages. 
After journeying through various countries of the south 
of Europe, our attention was turned towards the East, 
according to our original destination ; and it was in my 
prepress through those regions that the incident occurred 
upon which will turn what I may have to relate. 

The constitution of Darvell, which must from his 
^tpearance have been in early hfe more than usually ro- 
bust, had been for some time gradualiy giving way, 
without the intervention of any apparent disease : he 
had neither cough nor hectic, yet be became daily more 
enfeebled : his habits were temperate, and he neither 
declined nor complained of fatigue; yet he was evidently 
wasting away ; he became more and more silent and 
sleepless, and at length so seriously altered, that my 
alarm grew proportionate to what I conceived to be bis 
danger. 

We had determined, on our arrival at Smyrna, on 
an excursion (o the ruins of Ephesus and Sardis, from 
which I endeavoured to dissuade bim in his present 
state of indisposition — but in vain: there appeared to 
be an oppression on his mind, and a. GoknntiVj ^Vvt 
manner, whicli iU corresponded wiik \n.% e»%cro«s* %»! 
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proceed on what I regarded sm a mere party of pleasure, 
little siiiled to a yaletudinarian ; but i opposed him no 

longer — and in a few days we set off together, accom- 
panied only by a senugee and a single janizary. 

We had passed halfway towards the remains of 
Epheaus, leaving behitid us the more fertile eDvirona 
of Smyrna, and were entering upon that wild and 
tenantless track through the marshes and defiles whidi 
lead to the few huts yet lingering over the brolieii 
columns of Diana — the roofless walls of expelled Chris- 
tianity, and the still more recent but complete desolatiDn 
of abandoned mosques — when the sudden and rapid 
illness of my companion obliged us to halt at a Turkish 
cemetery, the tuibaned lambstones of which were the 
sole indication that human life had ever been a so- 
journer in this wilderness. The only carsvansera we 
had seen was left some hours behind us, not a vestige 
of a town or even cottage was within sight or hope, and 
this " city of the dead " appeared to be the sole refuge 
for my unfortunate friend, who seemed on the verge of 
becoming the last of its inhabitants. 

In this situation, 1 looked round for a place where he 
might most conveniently repose : — contrary to the usual 
aspect of Mahometan burial-gioundB, the cypresses were 
in this few in number, and these thinly scattered over 
its extent : the tombstones were mostly fallen, and worn 
with age : — upon one of the most considerable of these, 
and beneath one of the most spreading trees, Darvell 
mipporled himself, in a half- reclining posture, with great 
difficulty. He asketl for water. 1 had some doubts of 
our bdn^ able to find any, and prepared to go in searcli 
of it with hesitating despondency: but he desired me 
to remain ; and turning to Suleiman, our janizary, who 
stood by tis smoking with great tranquillity, he said, 
" Suleiman, verbana su," (i. e. bring some water,) and 
■went on describing the spot where it was to be found 
with great minuteness, at a small well for camels, a few 
K— ,^fgj yards to the rig\i^.'. 'Ak ia&Viai^ obeyed. ,~ 
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said to Durell, " How did you know this ? " — He re. 
plied, " Prom our aitoadon ; you must perceive that 
thia place was once inhabited, and could not have been 
so without Epringa ; 1 have also been here before." 

" Yon have been here before ! — How came you never 
to mention this to tne ? and what could you be doing in 
a place where no one would remain a moment longer 
ihan they could help it?" 

To this question 1 received no answer. In the mean 
time Suleiman returned with the water, leaving the ser- 
rugee and the horses at the fountain. The quenching 
of hifl thirst had the appearance of reviving him for a 
moTQent ; and I conceived hopes of his being able to 
proceed, or at least to return, and I urged the attempt. 
He was silent — and appeared to be collecting his spirits 
for an eflbrt to speak. He began. 

"This is the end of my journey, and of my life; — I 
came here to die : but I have a request to make, a com- 
mand — for such my last words must be. — You will 
observe it?" 

" Most certaioly ; but have better hopes." 

" I have no hopes, nor wUhes, hut thia — conceal niy 
death from every human being." 

" I hope there will be no occadon ; that you will re- 

" Peace ! — it must be so : promise this." 

" I do." 

" Swear it, by all that" He here dictated an oath 

of great solemnity. 

" There is no occasion for this — I will observe your 
request ; and to doubt me is " 

" It cannot be helped, — you must awear." 

I took the oath: it appeared to relieve him. 
removed a seal ring from his finger, on which 
some Arabic characters, and presented it to me, 
proceeded — 

" On the ninth day ot the toouiV, bA. ■awsa-^tarawasi 
(wbMt month you pleaae, bat tliia miiaV\ie 'Cftft ia-l^i 
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raiut fling this ting into the salt springe which mn into 
the Bay of Eleuos : tlic da; nfler, at the eame ha 
you must repair to the ruins of the temple of Ceres, i 
w«C one hour." 

"Why?" 

" You will see." 

" The ninth day of the month, you sa; ? " 

" The ninth." 

As I observed that the present was the ninth 
the month, his countenance changed, and he 
As he Mt, evidently becoming more feeble, s atoric, 
with a snake in her beak, perched upon a. totnbstone 
near us ; and, without devouring her prey, appeared lo 
be steadfastly regarding us. I know not what impelled 
me to drive it away, but the attempt was useless ; she 
made a few circles in the air, and returned exactly to 
the same apot. Darvell pointed to it, and smiled : he 
spoke — I know not whether to himself or lo me — but 
the words were only, " 'Tis well ! 

" What is well .' what do you mean ? " 

" No matter : you must bury me here this evening, 
and exactly where that bird is now perched. You know 
the rest of my injunclionB." 

He then proceeded to give me several directions as 
lo the manner in which his death might be best 
cealed. After these were finished, he exclaimed, " 
perceive that bird?" 

" Certainly." 

" And the serpent writhing in her beak f " 

" Doubtless : there is nothing uncommon in it ; it 
her natural prey. But it is odd that she does not de- 
vour it." 

He smiled in a ghastly manner, and said, faintly, 
" tt is not yet time !" As he spoke, the stork flew 
away. My eyes followed it for a moment — it could 
hardly be longer than ten might be counted. I felt 
weight, as it were, increase ujoti my shoulder, 
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and, turning to look upon his face^ petceived that he was 

I was Bhocled with the sudden certainty which could 
not be mistaken — his couatenance in a few minutes be< 
came nearly black. 1 should have attributed so rapid a 
diange to poison, had 1 not been aware that he had no 
opportunity of receiving it unperceived. The day was 
dechning, the body was rapidly altering, and nothing 
remained but to fulfil his request. With the aid of 
Suleiman's ataghan and my own sabre, vie scooped a 
shallow grave upon the spot which Darvell had indicated : 
the earth easily gave way, having already received some 
Mahometan tenant. We dug as deeply as the time per- 
mitted us, and throwing the dry earth upon all that 
remained of the singular being so lately departed, we 
cut a few sods of greener turf from the less withered soil 
■round ua, and laid them upon his sepulchre. 

Between aslonifhment and grief, I was tearless. 
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LETTER 

r THE HEV. W. L. BOWLES'S STRICrT 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF POPE. 

day jit Btn/>lt wEtb Ibe lun ind nDaii."^OLD 5D»a 

»UIy, that cuiiui wv«1 bide to be caatradickit, {■« 1 
if Ihcj ctvld hrtp thenueU.}^' 

Talu or Ht LiHDUiBD, Old MontUIr, t 



Ravenna, FebnuJ? 7. ISJL 

Dew Sir, 

In the difibrent pamphlets which j<ni have tod 
the gocxioeas to send me, on the Pope and Bowles' eoD- 
troversy, I perceive that my name it occasionaltf in- 
troduced bf both parties. Mr. Bawlea refers more than 
once to what he is pleased to consider " a reiusrkable 
circumstance," not only in hia leiier to Mr. Campbell, 
but in bis reply to the Quarterly. The Quarterly also 
and Mr. Gilchrist have conferred on me the dangerous 
honour of a quotation ; and Mr. Bowles indirecdy makes 
a kind of appeal to me personally, by saying, " Lord 
Byron, if he remembers the ci 

timony at present). 

I shall not avail myself of a 
after BO long a residence in Italy ; 
the circumstance," — and have no 
it (aince called upon so to do), as correctly a« the dia. 
ce of time and the impression of intervening events 
will permit me. In the year 1812, more than three 



mi ricordo," even 

1 do " remember 

1 reluctanc 
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yeuR after the publication of " English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewer*," I had the honour of meeting Mr. Bowles in 
the house of our venerable host of " Human Life," &c. 
the hut Argonaut of classic English poetry, and the 
Nestor of our inferior race of living poets. Mr. Bowles 
calls this " soon after" the publication ; but to me three 
jears appear a considerable segment of the ininiortalit;r 
of a modem poem. 1 recollect nothing of " the rest of 
the company going into another room," — nor, though I 
well remember the topography of our host's elegant and 
classically fumiebed mansion, could I swear to the 
ver; room where the conversation occurred, though the 
" taking down the poem" seems U> fix it in the library. 
Had it been " lakea up" it would probably have been in 
the drawing-room. I presume also that the " remark- 
able circumstance" took place after dinner; as I con- 
ceive that neither Mr. Bowles's poUteness nor appetite 
would have allowed htm to detain " the rest of the com- 
pany " standing round their chairs in the " other room," 
while we were discussing " the Woods of Madeira," 
instead of circulating its vintage. Of Mr. Bowles's 
" good humour" I have a full and not ungrateful recol- 
lection; as also of his gentlemanly manners and agree- 
able conversation. I speak of the iehole, and not of par- 
ticulars ; for whether he did or did not use the precise 
words printed in the pamphlet, I cannot say, nor could 
he with accuracy. Of " the tone of Beriousnets" I cer- 
tainly recollect nothing: on the contrary, I thought 
Mr. Bowles rather disposed to treat the subject lightly ; 
for he said (1 have no objection to be contradicted if 
incoirect), that some of his good-natured friends had 
come to him and exclaimedj " Eh ! Bowles ! how came 
you to make the Woods of Madeira ? " &c. &c. and that 
he had been at some pains and pulling down of the poem 
to convince them that he had never made " the Woodi" 
do any thing of the kind.>^-He was right, and I mw 
terong, and have been wrong atill u^ Ut ftv\» idKOoVisA^ i 
meat ; for J ought to have looked VfAw XieStsK.'V » ■"*- 



that which involved an inaccuracy capable of giving 
pain. The fact was, that, although I had certaialj be- 
fore read " the Spirit of Discovery," I took the quotation 
from the review. But the mutake waa mine, and Dot 
the revieic't, which quoted the passage correctly enougb, 
I believe. I blundered — God knows how — into attri- 
buting the tremors of the lovers to " the Woods of 
Madeira," by which they were sitrrounded. And 1 
hereby do fully and freely declare and asseverate, thai 
Ihe Woods did not tremble to a kiss, and that tile lova^^H 
y did. 1 quote from memory — ^^H 

1 " A kiss ^H 

Stole an the listeniog silence, &c. &c. ^H 

They [the lovers] trembled, even as if the power," &t 

And if I had been aware that this declaration would 
have been in the smallest d^ee satisfactory to Mr. 
Bowles, I should not have waited nine years to make it, 
notwithstanding chat " English Bards and Scotch Re* 
viewers" had been suppressed some time previously to 
my meeting him at Mr. Rogers's. Our worthy host 
might ind^ have told him as much, as it was at hit 
representation that I suppressed it. A new edition of 
that lampoon was preparing for the press, when Mr. 
Rogers represented to me, that " 1 was now acquainted 
with many of the persona mentioned in it, and with 
some on terms of intimacy;" and that he knew " one 
family in particular to whom its suppression would ^ve 
pleasure." I did not hesitate one moment, it was c^n- 
eelled instantly ; and it is no fault of mine that it has 
ever been republished. When I left England, in April, 
1816, with no very violent intentions of troubling that 
country again, and amidst scenes of various kinds to 
distract my attention, — almoat my last act, 1 believe, 
was Co sign a power of attorney, ta yourself, to prevent 
or suppress any attempts (of which several had been, 
made in Ireland) at a teipuWvcMitm, \\.w.-vio^t i-ViaJ. 
" sbould sWte, that ihe petacms M^i^i NiVottt \ "»»3. -a**- 
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sequcndy acquainted, whose names had occurred in that 
publication, nere made my acquaiDtancea at their own 
desire, or through the unsought intervention of others. 
I never, to the best of mj knowledge, sought a personal 
introduction to any. Some of them to this day J know 
oldy by correspondence ; and with one of those it was 
b^un by myself, in consequence, however, of a polite 
verbal communication from a third person. 

I have dwelt for an instant on these circumstances, 
because it hai sometimes been made a subject of bitter 
reproach to me to have endeavoured to suppress that sa- 
tire. J never shrunk, as those who know me know, 
from any personal consequences which could be attacherl 
to its pubhcation. Of its subsequent suppression, as I 
possessed the copyright, 1 was the best judge and the 
sole master. The circumstances which occasioned the 
suppression I have now stated ; of the motives, each 
must judge according to his candour or malignity. Mr. 
Bowles does me the honour to talk of " noble mind," and 
" generauK magnanimity ; " uid all this because " the cii- 
eumstance would have been explained had not the book 
been suppressed." 1 see no "nobiUly of mind" in an act 
of simple justice ; and I hate the word " magnanimity," 
because 1 have sometimes seen it applied to the grossest 
of impostors by the greatest of fools ; but I would have 
" explained the circumstance," notwitheCaniling "the sup- 
pression of the book," if Mr. Bowles had expressed any 
desire that I should. As the "gallant Galbraith " says 
to " Baiihe Jarvie," " Well, the devil take the mistake, 
and all that occasioned it." I have had as great and 
greater mistakes made about me personally and poeti- 
cally, once a month for these last ten years, and never 
cared very much about correcting one or the other, at 
least after the first eight and forty hours had gone over 
them. 

I must now, however, say a word or two about 
rope, of whom you have my opinion more at large in 
the unpubUshed letter on or to (foi I forget which) tlie 
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editor of " Blackwood's Edinburgh Migasine ; " — tod 
here I doubl that Mr. Bowles will not approve of n; 
sentiments. 

Although I regret having published " En^iib 
Bards and Scotch Keviewers," the part which I re^M 
the least ia that which regards Mr. Bowles with retettuBe 
to Pope, Whilit I was writing that publication, in 
1807 and 1S08, Mr. llubhouse was desirous that I 
should express our mutual opinion of Pope, and of Mr. 
Bowles's edition of his worlcs. .^s I had completed my 
outline, and felt lazy, 1 requested that he would do sOi 
He did it. His fourteen lines on Bowles's Pope are in 
the first edition of " English Bards and Scotch Ke. 
viewers;" and are quite as severe and much more poel- 
ical than my own in the second. On reprinting die 
work, as I put my name to it, I omitted Mr. Hob- 
house's lines, and replaced them with my own, by which 
the work gained less than Mr. Bowles. I have stated 
this in the preface to the second edition. It is inimy 
years since I have read that poem ; but the Quarterly 
Review, Mr. Octaviua Gilchrist, and Mr. Bowles him. 
self, have been so obliging as to refresh my memory, 
and that of the public. I am grieved to say, that in 
reading over those Lnes, I repent of their having so far 
fallen short of what I meant to express upon the sulijeel 
of Bowles's edition of Pope's Works. Mr. Bowles says, 
that " Lord Byron Arrunof he does not deserve this cha- 
racter," I know no such thing. I have met Mr. Bowles 
occasionaUy, in the best society in London ; he appeared 
to me an amiable, weU-informed, and extremely able 
tnan. I desire nothing better than to dine in company 
with such a mannered man every day in the week : but 
of " his character " 1 know nothing personally ; I can 
only speak to his manners, and these have my warmest 
approbation. But I never judge from manners, for I 
once had my pocket picked by the civileat gentleman I 
ever met with ; and one of the mildest persons I ever 
as Ali Pacha. 0( Mr. Bowles'a " cAaracter " I Trig 
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not do him the itijuitice to judge from the edition of 
Pope, if he prepared it heedlessly ; nor the jn^tiee, 
should it be otherwise, because I would neither become 
a literary executioner nor a personal one. Mr. Bowles 
the individual, and Mr. Bowles the editor, appear the 
two most opposite things imBginable. 

" And he himself one antitheas." 

I won't say " vile," because it is harsh ; nor " raistalten," 
because it has two syllables too many : but every one 
must fill up the blank as he pleases. 

What I saw of Mr. Bowles increased my surprise 
and regret that he should ever have lent his talents lo 
such a task. If he had been a fool, there would have 
been some excuse for him ; if he had been a needy or a 
bad man, his conduct would have been intelligible : but 
he is the opposite of all these ; and thinking and feeling 
as I do of Pope, to me the whole thing is unaccount- 
able. However, J must call things by their right 
names. I cannot call his edition of Pope a " candid " 
work ; and I still think that there is an affectation of that 
quality not only in those volumes, hut in the pamphlets 
lately pubhshed. 

'* Why yet he doth deny his prisoners." 
Mr. Bowles says, that " he has seen passages in his let- 
ters to Martha Blount which were never published by me, 
and I hope never wilt be by others ; which are so gross 
as to imply the grotient licentiousness." la this fair 
play ? It may, or it may not he that such passages ex~ 
ist; and that Pope, who was not a monk, although a 
Catholic, toay have occasionally sinned in word and deed 
with woman in his youth : but is this a sufficient ground 
for such a sweeping denunciation ? Where is the un- 
married Enghshraan of a cert^n rank of Ufe, who (pro- 
vided he has not taken orders) has not to reproach 
himself between the ages of sixteen and thirty with far 
more licentiousness than has ever yet been traced to 
Pope ? Pope lived in the public eye flow. Vdft ^o'a.^i 
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upwards ; be )ud all the ilunces of his own time forhu 
enemies, ind, 1 urn soir; to Bay, Gome, who hare not 
the apology of ilulnesa for detraction, since his death ;„ 
and yet to what <lo a]] tbeir accumuJated hints ud 
charges amount ? — to an equiyocil liaison with Mardu 
Blount, which might arise as much from hia intLnia6et 
Af, from Ills paaaions ; to a hopeless flirtation with laAj 
Mary W. Montagu ; to a story of Gibber's ; snd to two 
or three coarse ]>assages in hia works. Who could cotu 
forth clearer from an invidious inquest on a. life of fiftj- 
six years ? Why are we to be officiously reminded of 
such pass^ea in his letters, provided that they exiet. la 
Mr. Bowles aware to what such rummaging among " let. 
ters " and " stories " might lead ? I have myself seen a 
collection of letters of another eminent, nay, pre-emiDeut, 
deceased poet, so abominably gross, and elaborately 
coarse, that I do net believe that they could be paralleled 
in our language. What is more strange, is, that some 
of these are couched as pottscripU to bis serious and «en- 
tiniental letters, to which are tacked either a piece of 
prose, or some verses, of the most hyperbolical indecency 
He himself says, that if "obscenity (using a macb 
coarser word) be the sin against the Holy Ghost, he 
most certainly cannot be saved." These letters are in 
existence, and have been seen by many besides myself; 
but would his ei/ttoj" have been "candid" in even alluding 
to diem ? Nothing would have even provoked me, an 
indifferent spectator, to allude to them, but this fiirthet 
attempt at the depreciation of Pope. 

What should we say to an editor of Addison, who 
cited the following passage from Walpole's letters ut 
George Montagu.' " Dr. Young has published a new 
book, &c. Mr. Addison sent for the young Earl of 
Warwick, as he was dying, to show him in what peace 
a Christian could die ; unluckily he died of brandi/ : 
uounng mskes a Christian die in peace like being maud- 
lin ! but don't say this in Gath where you are." Sup- 
, pose the editor introduced it with this preface: " Ona 



; mentioneil by Horace Walpole, nbicb, 
if true, waa indeed fagitiouK. ^Vnlpole informs Mon- 
tapi that Addison sent for the young Earl of Warwick, 
when (lying, to show liim in wliat peace a ChriEtian 
could die; but unluckily lie died drunk,' &c, &c. Now, 
although there might occur on the subsequent, or on 
the same page, a faint ehow of disbelief, seasoned with 
the expression of " the lame candour" (the aame exactly 
as throughout the book), I should say that this editor waa 
either foolish or false to his trust ; such a sloiy ought 
not to have been admitted, except for one brief mark of 
crushing indignation, unless it were oompktely proved. 
Why the words " i/" (rue ?" that "if" is not a peace- 
maker. Why talk of "Cibher'a testimony" to his licen- 
liousneas? to what does this amount? that Pope when 
very young waa once decoyed by some noblemen and 
the player to a houee of carnal recreation. Mr. Bowles 
was not always a clergyman ; and when he was a 
young man, was he never seduced into as much ? 
were in the humour for story-telling, and relating little ( 
anecdotes, 1 could tell a much better story of Mr. 
Bowles than Cihber'a, upon much better authority, vii. ' 
that of Mr. Bowles himself. It was not relateil by him 
in my presence, but in that of a third person, whom 
Mr. Bowles names oftener than once in the course of liia 
replies. This gentleman related it to me as a humorous 
and nitty anecdote; and so it was, whatever its other 
characteristics might be. But should I, for a youthful 
frolic, brand Mr. Bowles with a " libertine aort of love," 
or with " licentiousness P " is he the less now a pious or 
a good man, for not having always been a priest? No 
such thing ; I am willing to believe him a good man, 
almoEl as good a man aa Fope, but no better. 

The truth is, tliat in these days the grand " primum 
tnobi!e" of EnglaTid is canl; cant political, cant poetical, 
cant religious, cant moral ; but always cant, multiplied 
through all the varieties of life. It is the fashion, and 
while it lasts will be too powerful for thou^-wW « 
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oalj exist hj uldng the lone of the dme. I saj cant, 
because it it a thing of wanli, iriihout the smallest iii- 
Suence upon hamao aclioDs; the Engfwh being no 
wiser, no better, and much poorer, and more divided 
amongst theniBelvei, tu well as far less moral, than they 
were before the preTalence of this rerbal decoram. Thii 
hysterical horror of poor Pope's not very well ascer- 
tained, and never fully proved amours (for even Cibber 
owns that he preventedthe somewhat perilous adventure 
in which Pope was embartjng) sounds very virtuous in a 
controversiat pamphlet ; but all men of the world who 
know what life is, or at least what it was to them in 
their youth, must langh at snch a ludicrous foDndfttion 
of the chaise of " a libertine sort of love ; " while tb« 
mure serious will look upon those who bring forward 
Euch charges upon an insulated fact as fanatics or 
hypocrites, perhaps both. The two are sometimes com- 
pounded in a happy mixture. 

Mr. OctaviuB Gilchrist speaks rather irreverenlly of 
a " second tumbler of hot wbite-wine negus." WTiat 
does he mean P Is there any barm in negus ? or is it 
the worse for being kol ? or does Mr. Bowles drink 
negus } I had a better opinion of liirn. I hoped tltat 
whatever wine he drank was neat ; or, at least, that, like 
the ordinary in Jonathan Wild, " he preferred pv.nch, 
the rather as there was nothing against it in Scripture." 
I should be sorry to believe that Mr. Bowles was fond 
of negus; it is such a "candid" liquor, so like a 
wishy-washy compromise between the passion for wine 
and the propriety of water. But different writers have 
divers taslea. Judge Blackstone composed his " Com- 
mentaries" (he was a poet too in his youth) with a bottle 
of port before him. Addison's conversation was not 
good fur much till he had taken a similar dose. Per- 
haps the prescription of these two great men was not 
inferior to the very different one of a aoi-disant poet of 
tiiia day, who, after wandering amongst the hills, le- 
goes to bed, and dictates bis verses^ being fed by 
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H by-stander wilh bread and butter during tha [>per- 

I now come to Mr. Bowles's " invariable principles 
of poetry." These Mr. Bowles and some of his c 
apondents pionaunce " unanswerable; "and they are 
snewcred," at least by Campbell, who seems to have 
been astounded by tl)c title. The sultan of the time 
betn); offered to ally himself to a king uf France be- 
cause " he hated the word league ; " wliich proves that 
the Padishan understood French. Mr. Campbell has 
no need of my alliance, nor shall I presume to offer it ; 
but 1 do hale that word " invariable." What is there 
of human, be it poetry, philosophy, wit, wisdom, science, 
power, glory, mind, matter, life, or death, which is 
" invariable ? " Of course I put things divine out of 
the question. Of all arrogant baptisms of a hoot, this 
title to a pamphlet appears the most complacently con- 
ceited. It is Mr. Campbell's part to answer the con- 
tents of this performance, and especially to vindicate 
liis own " Siiip," which Mr. Bowles moat triumphantly 
prockims to have struck to his very first fire. 



It ia no afikir of mine, but having once begun, (cer- 
tainly not by my own wish, but called upon by the 
frequent recurrence to my name in the pamphlets,) I am 
like an Irishman in a " row," " any body's customer." 
1 shall therefore say a word or two on the " Ship." 

Mr. Bowles asserts that Campbell's " Ship of the 
Line" derivea all its poetry, not from " art," but from 
"nature." "Take away the wavea.the winds, the sun, &c. 
&c one will become a stripe of blue bunting; and the 
other a piece of coarse canvass on three tall poles." Very 
true; take away the " waves," " the winds," and there 
will be no ship at all, not only fur poetical, but for any 
other purpose ; and take away " the sun," and we 
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tttd Mr. BowIgb's pamplilel by canille-lighc. Bui ihf 
"poetry"of ihe" Ship" rfoes not depend on " the wa»e«," 
&c. ; on the conirary, the " Ship of the Line " confos 
its own poetry upon the waters, and heightens theirt. 
I do not deny, that the " waves and winda," and above 
all " the sun," are highly poetical ; we know it to our 
cost, by the many descriptions of them in verse : but if 
the waves bore only the foam upon their bosoms, if the 
winds wafted only the sea-weed to the shore, if the bud 
ahone neither upon pyramicU, nor fleets, nor fortresses, 
would its beams be equally poetical ? 1 think not : the 
poetry is at least reclprocfd. Take away " the Ship of 
the Line" " swinging round " the " calm water," and the 
calm water becomes a somewhat monotonous thing to 
look at, particularly if not transparently dear; witnest 
the thousands who pass by without looking on it at alL 
What was it altracteil the thousands to the laitnch p they 
might have seen the poetical " calm water " at Wapping, 
or in the " London Dock," or in the Paddington Canal, 
or in a horse-pond, or in a slop-basin, or in any other 
vase. They might have heard the poetical winds howl- 
ing through the chinks of a pigsty, or the garret window; 
they might have seen the sun shining on a footman's 
hvery, or on a brass warmingpaii ; but could the " calm 
water," or the " wind," or the " sun," make aU, or any of 
these "poetical?" 1 think not. Mr. Bowles admits 
" the Ship" to be poetical, hut only from those acces- 
saries: now if they confer poetry so as to make one 
thing poetical, they would make other things poetical ; 
the more bo, as Mr. Bowles calls a " ship of the line " 
without them, — that i t sa 'ts " mauls and sails and 
streamers," — "bluebu ti g d arse canvass," and 
" tali poles." So they and p ain is clay, and 

man is dust, and fiesh grass and the two latter 

at leaat are t!ie subject mu h p es 

Did Mr. Bowles ev g h sea ? I pre- 

BQme that he has, at leaa p n 'a p ece. Did any 
painter ever paint the se nly he addition of 

a ship, boat, wreck, or m \\ W.> Is the sea 
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itaelf a more attractive, a more moral, a more poetical 
olject, with or without a vessel, breaking its vast but 
fatiguing monotony ? Is a storm more poetical witbout 
a ship? or, in the poem of the Shipwreck, is it the 
storm or the ehip which most inlarests? hoth much un- 
doubted!; ; but without the vesEel, what should we care 
for the tempest } It would sink into mere descriptive 
poetry, which in itself was never esteemed a high order 
of that art. 

I look upon myself as entitled to talk of naval 
matters, at least to poets: — with the exception of 
Walter Scott, Moore, and Southey, perhaps, who have 
been voyagers, I have stoam more miles than all the rest 
of them together now living ever sailed, and have lived 
for months and months on shipboard; and, during the 
whole period of my life abroad, have scarcely ever passed 
t month out of sight of the ocean : besides being brought 
up ftom two years till ten on the brink of it. I recol- 
lect, when anchored off Cape Sigeum in 1810, in an 
English frigate, a violent squall coming on at sunset, so 
violent as to make us imagine that the ship would part 
cable, or drive from her anchorage. Mr. Ilobbouse and 
myself, and some officers, had been up the Dardanelles 
to Abydoa, and were just returned in time. The aspect 
of a Elorm in the Archipelago is as poetical as need be, 
the sea being particularly short, dashing, and dangerous, 
and the navigation intricate an<i broken by the isles and 
currents. Cape Sigeum, the tumuli of the Troad, 
Lemnos, Tenedos, all added to the associations of the 
time. But what seemed the most " poetical" of all at 
the moment, were the numbers (about two hundred) of 
Greek and Turkish craft, which were obliged to " cut 
and run" before the wind, from their unsafe anchorage, 
some for Tenedos, some for other isles, some for tile 
main, and some it might be for eternity. The sight of 
these little icudiling vessels, darting over the foam in 
the twilight, now appearing and now disappearing be- 
tireeil the waves in the cloud of night, wii^i ^^\^ "^^ 
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ailiaxlj v\if£ eials, (the Levant soils not being of "m 
eanvaai," but of white cotton,) Bkinnninj; along ts 
quickly, but less safely than the sea-mews which hoyered 
over them ; their evident distress, their reduction b> 
fluttering B])«ckB is the distance, ibeir crowded iiuoh- 
■ioD, their lUUeneat, as contending with the giant da- 
menl, which made out stout forty-four'a teak Cimbm 
(she was built in India) creak again ; their aspect and 
their motion, all struck me as something far more 
" poetical '' than the mere broad, brawling, shiplegs sea, 
and the sullen winds, coiJd possibly have been without 

The Euxine is a noble sea to look upon, and the port 
of Constantinople the most beautiful of haj'lnura, and 
yet I cnnuot but think that the tnenty sail of the line. 
Home of one hundred and forty guns, rendered it more 
" poetical" by day in the sun, anil by night perhaps still 
more, for the Turks illuminate their vessels of war in a 
manner the mast picturesque, and yet all this is artificial. 
As for the Euxine, I stood upon the Symplegadea — I 
stood by the broken altar still exposed to the winds upon 
one of them — I felt all the "poetry" of the situation, 
aa I repeated the first lines of Medea j but would not 
tiiat " poetry" have been heightened by the Argo ? It 
was ED even by the appearance of any merchant vessel 
arriving from Odessa. But Mr. Bowles says, " Whj 
bring your ship off the stocks ? " for no reason that I 
Imow, except diat ships are built to be launched. The 
water, &c. undoubteilly heiohtenb the poetical aasoci- 
stions, but it does not make them ; and the sitip amply 
repays the obligation : they aid each other; the water 
is more poetical with the ship — the ship less so without 
tlie water. But even a ship laid up in dock, is a 
grand and a poetical sight. Even an old boat, keel up- 
wards, wrecked upon the barren sand, is a "poetical" 
object, (and Wordsworth, who made a poem about a 
washing-tub and a blind bay, may teil you so as well «i 
I,) whilst a long extent of ssnd and imbroken n 
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ithout the boat, would be as lite dull prose 
plilet lately publJEhed. 

Wliat makes the poetry in the image of the "marble 
waste of TadmoT," or Grainger's "Ode lo Solitude," 
much admired by JohuBon^ Is it the "nwrbie'' 
"tBotte," the artificial or the natural object? The 
"waste" is like all other wastes ; but the "marble" of 
Palmyra makes the poetry of the passage as of the 

pi.„. 

The beautiful but barren Hymettus, the whole coast 
of Attica, her hllU and mountains, Pentelkue, Anches- 
inus, Philopappus, &c. &c are in themselves poetical, 
and would be bo if the name of Alliens, of Athenians, 
and her very ruins, were swept from the earth. But 
am I to be told that the " nature" of Attica would be 
Tiwre poetical without the "art" of the ActopoUs ? of the 
Temple of Theseus P and of the still all Greek and glo 
rioua monumentB of her exquisitely artificial geiuua 
Ask the traveller what strikes him as most poetical, the 
Parlhenon.or the rock on which it stands? The cohjkns 
of Cape Colonna, or the Cape itself? The rocks a 
foot of it, or the recollection that Falconer's ship 
bulged upon them ? There are a thousand rocks and 
capes far more picturesque than those of the Acropolis 
and Cape Sunium in thetnielves; what are they Co a 
thousand BCenes in the wilder parts of Greece, of Asia 
Minor, Switzerland, or even of Cintra in Portugal, 
mSny scenes of Italy, and the Sierras of Spain ? 
it is the " art,''' the columns, the temples, the wrecked 
vessel, which give them tlieir antique and their modem 
poetry, and not the spots themselves. Without them, 
the spots of earth would be unnoticed and unknown ; 
buried, like Babylon and Nineveh, in indistinct con- 
fusion, without poetry, as without existence; but to 
whatever spot of earth these ruins were transported, if 
they were capable of transportation, like the obelisk, and 
the sphinx, and the Memnon's head, there they would 
MiU exist in the perfection of their beauty, and in the 
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pride of their poetry. I opposed, snd will ever oppose, 
the robbery of ruins from Athens, to instruct the Ed- 
gliih in iculpiure ; but why did I do so ? The rniint 
are is poetical in Piccadilly u they were in the Par- 
thenon ; but the Parthenon and ita rock are less so 
without them. Such is the jroetry of art. 

Mr. Bowlea contends again that the pyramids of 
Egypt are poetical, because of " the aasociation with 
boundlcsa deserts," and tlial a "pyramid of the same 
dimensions" would not be sublime in " Lincoln's Inn 
Fields:" not «o poetical certainly; but take away the 
" pyramids," and what ti the "degerif" Take away 
Stone-henge from Saliabury plain, and it ia nothing more 
than Hounslow heath, or any other unenclosed down. 
It appears to me that St. Peter's, the Coliseum, the Pan- 
theon, the Palatine, the Apollo, the Laocoon, the Venna 
di Medicis, the Hercnles, the dying Gladiator, the Mosea 
of Michael Angelo, and all the higher woriis of Canova, 
(I have already spoken of those bf ancient Greece, still 
extant in that country, or transported to England,) are 
as potlical as Mont Bianc or Mount ^tn», perhaps still 
more bo, as they are direct manifestations of mind, and 
preiuppose poetry in their very conception ; and have, 
moreover, as being such, a Homething of actual life, 
which cannot belong to any part of insniraate nature, 
tmlesa we adopt the system of Spinosa, that the world is 
the Deity. There can be nothing more poetical ii 
aspect than the city of Venice: does this depend d 
the sea, or the canals i" — 

" TliC dirt and sca-nced vrhence proud Venii 
Is it the canal which runs between the palace and the 
prison, or the " Bridge of Sighs," which connects them, 
that render it poetical ? Is it the " Canal Grande," or 
the Rialto which arches it, the churches which tower avet 
it, the palaces which line, and the gondolas which glide 
over (he waters, that render this city more poetical than 
Rome itself? Mi. Bowles will say, perhaps, thmt tbv 
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Riallo is but marble, the palaces and churches onlj stone, 
and the gondolflE a " coarse" black cloih, thrown over 
some planks of carved wood, with a shinirg bit of fan- 
tosticaliy fanned irou at the prow, " without" the water. 
And I tell him that without these, (he water would be 
nothing but a clay-coloured ditch ; and whoever says the 
contrary, deserves to be at the bottom of that, where 
Pope's heroes ate embraced by the mud nymphs. There 
would be nothing to make the canal of Venice lu 
poetical than that of Paddington, were it not for the ai 
fidal adjuncts above mentioned; although it is a perfectly 
natural canal, formed by the eea, and the innumerable 
islands which coustituie the site of this extraordinary 

The very Cloaca of Tarquin at Rome are aa poetical 
as Richmond Hill; many will think more so r lake away 
Rome, and leave the Tibur and the seven hilli, in the 
nature of Evander's lime. Let Mr. Bowles, or Irfr. 
Wordsworth, or Mr. Southey, or any of the other " na- 
tuislB," make a poem upon them, and then see which is 
most poetical, their production, or the commonest guide- 
book, which tella you the road from St. Peter's to the 
Coliseum, and informs you what you will see by the way. 
The ground interests in Virgil, because it will be Some, 
and not because it is Evander's rural domain. 

Mr. Bowles then proceeds to press Homer into his 
service, in answer to a remark of Mr. CampbeU'e, that 
" Homer was a great describer of works of art." Mr. 
Bowles contends, that all hie great power, even in this, 
depends upon their connection with nature. The " shield 
of Achilles derives its poetical interest from the subjectB 
described on it." And from what does the ipear of 
Achilles derive its interest? and the helmet and the 
mail worn hy Patroclus, and the celeedal armour, and 
the very brazen greaves of the well-booted Greeks? Is 
it solely from the legs, and the back, and the breast, and 
the human boily, which they enclose ? In that case, it 
would have beeik moie poetical to have made them fight 



tulceil ; and Guile; and Gregson, as bdng n 
■tate of nature, are more poelical boxing in a pair of 
drawers than Hector and Achilles in radiant anaour, and 
with bero[c Heapons. 

Instead of the clash of helmets, and the rushing of 
chariots, and thewhii!2ing of spears, and the glandngof 
Birords, and the cleaving of shields, and the piercing of 
breast-plates, why not represent the Greeks and Trojans 
like two savage tribes, tugging and tearing, and kicking 
and biting, and gnashing, foaming, grinning, and goug- 
ing, in all the poetry of martial nature, unencumbered 
witll gross, prosaic, artificial arms; an equal superfiuitjr 
to the natural warrior, and his natural poet. Is there 
any thing unpoetical in UljEses striking the horsea of 
Rhesus with hi/i bov) (having foi^tten his thong), or 
would Mr. Bowles have had him kick them with hia 
f<fpt, or smack them with his hand, as being more un- 
sophisticated f 

In Gray's Elegy, is there an image more striking 
than his"BhBpele8a sculpture?" Of sculpture in general, 
it may be observed, that it is more poetical than nature 
itself, inasmuch as it reptesenls and bodies forth that 
ideal beauty and subhmity which is never to be found in 
actual nature. This at least is the general opinion. 
But, always excepting the Venus di Medicis, 1 di£!^ 
from that opinion, at least as far as r^ards female 
beauty; for the head of Lady Charlemont {when I first 
■aw her nine years ago) seemed to possess all tliat sculp~ 
lure could require for its ideal. I recollect seeing some- 
thing of the same kind in the head of an Albanian girl, 
who was actually employed in mending a road in the 
mountains, and in some Greek, and one or two Italian, 
fitces. Butof sublimity, I Itave never seen any thing in 
human nature at all to approach the expression of sculp- 
ture, either in the Apollo, the Moses, or other of the 
•temer works of ancient or modem art. 

Let us examine a little further this " babble of 
graen fields" and of bare nature in general as superior 
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I to artificial imager;, for the poetical purposes of the fine ^^^| 

aits. In landscape painting, the great artist does not ' ^^^| 
give you a Uleial cop; of a country, but he invents and ^^H 



composes one. Nature, in her actual aspect, does not 
furnish hiro with such exisling scenes as he requires. 
Even where he presents you with some famous city, or 
celebrated scene from mountain or other nature, it must 
be taken from some particulai point of Tien, and with 
euch light, and shade, and distance, &c. as serve not 
only to heighten itM braudes, but to shadow its deform- 
ities. The poetry of nature alone, exactiy as she ap- 
pears, is not sufficient to bear him out- The very sky 
of his painting is not the portrail of the sky of ti 
it is a composition of different ekies, observed at difierent 
times, and not the whole copied from any particular 
day. And why ? Because nature is not lavish of her 
beauties ; they are widely scattered, and occasiauBlly 
displayed, to be selected with cace, and gathered wi^ 
difficulty. 

Of sculpture I have just spoken. It is the great 
scope of the sculptor to heighten nature into heroic 
beauty, i. e. in plain English, to surpass his modeL 
When Canova forms a stame, he takes a limb from one, 
a hand from another, a feature from a third, and a 
shape, it may be, from a fourth, probably Bt die same 
time improving upon all, as the Greek of old did in em- 
bodying bia Venus. 

Ask a portrait painter to describe bis agonies in ac- 
commodating the faces witli which nature and his sitters 
have crowded bis painting-room to the principles of his 
art : with the exception of perhaps ten faces in as many 
millions, there is not one which he can venture to g 
without shading much and adding more. Nature, ( 
acdy, simply, barely nature, will make no great artist 
of any kind, and least of all a poet — the moat artificial, 
perhaps, of all artists in his very essence. With regard 
to natural imagery, the poets are obliged to take some 
of their best illusirations from art. You say that s 
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Tonntun U u clear oi clearer thai 

" O Tuns Bai<diisiE, splendid 

In the speech of Mark Antony, the body of Ci 

displayed, but ed also is hiB maitlU 



" Look. ! in this place ran Casaiui' dagger through. " 

If the poet htul laid that CaBsius had run bis fist through 
the rent of the mantle, it would have had more of Mr. 
Bowles's " nature" lo help it ; but (he artificial dagger is 
more poetical than any natural hand without it. In the 
Eubliiue of eacred poetry, " Who is this that cnmeth 
fromEdom? with rfyed^amienf* from Boirah?" Would 
" the comer" be poetical without his " dyfd garmmtttf" 
which eCrike and startle the spectator, and identify the 
approaching object. 

The mother of Sisera is represented listening for 
the " wheel* of his chariot," Solomon, in hia Song, com- 
pares the nose of his beloved to " a tower," which to hb 
appears an eastern exaggeration. If he had said, that 
her stature was lite that of a " tower's," it would hare 
been as poetical as if he had compared her to a tree. 
" The virtuous Marcia towcra above her lei," 

is an instance of an artificial image to express a moral 
superiority. But Solomon, it is probable, did not com- 
pare his beloved's nose to a " lower" on account of its 
length, but of its symmetry ; and making allowance for 
eastern hyperbole, and the difficulty of finding a discreet 
image far a female nose in nature, it is perhaps as good 
a figure as any other. 

Art ia not inferior to nature for poetical purposes. 
What makes a regiment of soldiers a more noble object 
than the same mass of mob ? Their arms, their 
their bannera, and the art and artificial sym- 
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Detry of their paeition and moTemenCs. A Highlander's 
plaiJ, a MiiGsuIn:ia.n'B tuibati, and a Roman toga, are 
more poetical than the tattooed or untaitooe<i butlocks 
of a New Sandwich savage, although tliey were de- 
Ecribeil by William Wordsworth himself like the " idiot 
in his glory." 

I have seen aa many mountains as most men, and 
more fleets than the generality of landsmen ; and, to iny 
mind, a large convoy with a few sail of the line to con- 
duct them is as noble and as poetical a prospect as all that 
inanimate nature can produce. I prefer the "mast of 
some great aminital," with all its tackle, to the Scotch fir 
or the alpine tannen ; and think that more poetry hat 
been made out of it. In what does the infinite superi- 
orityof " Falconer's Shipwreck " over all other shipwrecks 
consist P In his admirable application of the terms of 
his art ; in a poet-sailor's description of the sailor's fate. 
These very terms, by his application, make the strength 
and reality of his poem. Why ? because he was a 
poet, and in the hands of a poet, art will not be found 
less ornamental than nature. It is precisely in general 
nature, and in stepping out of his element, that Falconer 
fails ; where he digresses to speak of ancient Greece, 
and " such branches of learning." 

In Dyer's Grongar Hill, u]>on which his fame rests, 
the very appearance of nature herself is moralised into 
an artilicial image: 

" Thus 19 nature's vahm wrought, 



And here also we have the telescope ; the misns 
of wliicb, from Milton, has rendered Mr. Bowles s 
triumphant over Mr. Campbell : — 
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on the long wall of Malamocco, which curbs the Adriatic, 
and pronounce between the sea and its master. Snrelj 
that Roman work (I mean Romiin id conception and 
performance), which says lo the ocean, " Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no further," and is obeyed, is not less 
Bublirae and pucfical than the angry wares which vainly 
break beneath iL 

Mr. Bowles maltes the chief part of a ship's poesy 
depend upon the " inind :" then why is a ship under sail 
more poetical than a hog in a high wind ? The hog is 
all nature, the ship is all art, " coarse canvass," " blue 
bunting," and "tall poles ;" bolhare violently acted upon 
by the wind, tossed here and there, to and fro, and yet 
nothing but excess of hunger could make me look upon 
the pig as the more poetical of tlie two, and then only 
in the shape of a grislcin. 

Will Mr. Bowles tell us that the poetry of an aque- 
duct consist in the teater which it conveys ? Let him 
look on that of Justinian, on those of Rome, Constan- 
tinople, LiEbon, and Elvas, or even at the remains of 
that in Attica. 

We are asked, " AVliat makes the venerable towers 
of Westminster Abbey more poetical, as objects, than 
the tower for the manufactory of patent shot, sur- 
rounded by the same scenery?" I will answer — the 
lecture. Turn WeBtminster Abbey, or Saint Paul's 
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into a powder magazine, their poetry, as objecti 
the same ; the Parthenon was actually convi 
one by ihe Turks, during Morosini's Venetian siege, and 
part of it destroyed in consequence. Cromn>eli's dra- 
goons stalled their steeds in Worcester cathedral ; was 
it less poetical as an object than before ? Ask a foreigner 
on his approach la London, nhat strikes him as the 
most poetical of the toweis before him : he will point 
out Saint Paul's and Westminster Abbey, without, per- 
haps, knowing the names or associations of either, and 
pass over the " tower for patent shot," — not that, for any 
thing he knows to the contrary, it might not be the 
mausoleum of a monarch, or a Waterloo column, or a 
Trafalgar monument, but because its architecture is 
obviously inferior. 

To the question, " WTiether the description of s 
game of cards be as poetical, supposing the execution 
of the artists equd, as a description of a walk in a 
forest ^ " it may be answered, that the viateriali are cer- 
tainly not equal ; but that " the artist," who has ren- 
dered the " game of cards poetical," is by far the greater 
of the two. But all ttiis " ordering" of poets is purely 
arbitrary an the part of Mr. Bowles. There may or 
may not be, in fact, different " orders" of poetry, but 
the poet is always ranked according to his execution, 
and not according to his branch of the art. 

Tragedy Is one of the highest presumed orders. 
Hughes has written a tragedy, and a very successful 
one; FenCon another; and Pope none. Did any man, 
however, — will even Mr. Bowles himself, — rank 
Hughes and Fenton as poets aboTe Pope ? AVas eren 
Addison (the author of Cato), or Howe {one of the 
higher order of dramatists as far as success goes), or 
Young, or even Otway and Southeme, ever raised for 
B moment to the same rank with Pope in the estimation 
of the reader or the critic, before his death or since ? 
If Mr. Bowles will contend for classifications of this 
kind, let him recollect that descriptiTe poetry hu bed 
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ranked as among the lowest branches of the e 

description as a mere ornament, but which should nevEf 
form the " subject" o! » poem. The Italians, with the 
most poetical langua^, and the most fiatidioua taste id 
Europe, possess now five grral poets, they say, Dante, 
PeU-iireh,Ariosto,TBsso, and, lastly, Alfieri*; and whom 
do they esteem one of the highest of these, and some of 
them the very highest ? Petrarch the tonneteer : it ia 
true that some of his Caneoni are not leas esteemed, but 
not more ; who ever dreams of his Latin Africa P 

* OftbcHlhereisonenuiknl with the others for his SoKHETi, 
uid luv for compositions which belong to no dolt at all ? Where 
is Dan[e? His poem is not an ejnc; then irhal i( it? He bim- 
•eircBjlBila"divinecome(ly;"andwby? Tbis is more tbnn all 
his thousand commentatars liave been al)Ie to eiplatn. Arimto's 
U not an efHC poem ; and if poets are to be cIoiMd according To 
" ' Ir poetry, where is he to be plac«l? Of these 
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and Mr. Bowlis'a class-book. But the wl 
fiilte. Poets are dassnl by the power of tbeir perfonnance, 
and not according to its rank in a gmlus. In the contiaiy 
case, the far)(atlen epic poets of all countries would rank above 
Petrarch, Dante, Ariosto, Bums, Gray, Dryden, end the 
highest names of variaus countries. Mr. Bowles's title of " in- 
variabh prindplea of poetry," is, perhaps, the roost aiTDganC 
ever prefixed to a volume. So far are the principles of poetry 
from hang " inoorioiir," that they never were nor ever wiU be 
setded. These " principles " mean nothing more tlian the pre- 
dilections of a particular age ; and every age has its own, and 
a ditfi^rent from its predecessor. It is now Homer, and now 
Virgil i once Drjden, and since Walter Scott ; now Corneille, 
and now Racine; now CreKllon, now Voltaire. The Ho- 
merists and Virgitiaus in France disputed for half a century. 
Not Guy year? ago the Italians neglected Dante — Betlinelti 
reproved Mond for reading " tliat barliatian ; " at present Uiey 
adore bim. Shabspeare and Milton liave bad their rise, and 
they will have their decline. Already they have more than 
once fluctuated, as must be the case with all the dromadata and 
poets of a living languaf;c. This does not depend upon their 

Schlcgel and Madame de Stael have endeavoured also to re- 
' :c poetry to two systems, classical and romaoiic Tlie eDed 



Were Petrarcli to be ranked according to the "order" 
of liis compositions, where would the best of sonnets 
place him? wilh Danle and the others? no; but, as I 
have before said, the poet who executes best, is the 
highest, whatever his department, and will ever be so 
rated in the world's esteem. 

Had Gray written nothing but his Elegy, high as 
he stands, I am not sure that he would not stand higher; 
it is the corner-stone of his glory: without it, his odes 
would be insufficient for his fame. The depreciation 
of Pope is partly founded upon a false idea of the dig- 
nity of his order of poetry, to which he has partly con- 
tributed by the ingenuous boast, 

" That not in fancy's maze hi wnndered long, 
But sloop'd to truth, and moralbL-d his song." 

He should have written " rose to truth." In my mind, 
the highest of all poetry is ethical poetry, as tile highest 
of all earthly objects must be morsl truth. Religion 
does not make a part of my subjoct ; it is something 
beyond human powers, and has failed in all human 
hands except Milton's and Dante's, and even Dante's 
powers are involved in hie delineation of human pas- 
sions, though in supernatural circumstances. What 
made Socrates the greatest of men? His moral truth 
^- his ethics. What proved Jesus Christ the Son of 
God hardly less than his miracles ? His moral precepts. 
And if ethics have made a philosopher the first of men, 
and have not been disdained as an adjunct to his Gospel 
by the Deity himself, are we to be told that ethical 
poetry, or didactic poetry, or by whatever name you 
term it, whose object is to make men better and wiser, 
is not the very fine order of poetry ; and are we to be 
told this too by one of the priesthood? It requires 
more mind, more wisdom, more power, than all the 
" forests" that ever were " walked" for their " descrip- 
tion," and all the epics that ever were founded upon field* 
of battle. The Georgics are indisputably, and, I believe. 
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I vndiapultdig even a finer poem than the Mneid, \itgA 
H this; he did not order them to be burnt. 



^^^H " The proper study of mankind is man." 

r It it the fashion of tlie da; to lay gieat stress upon 

I trliat tbey coll " imaginatioii" and " inveniian," the two 

\ coitimonett uf qualiti» ; an Irish peasant witli a little 

I nliiekey in his head will imagine and invent more than 

I would fumiBh forth a modem poem. If Lucretius had 

I not been spoiled by the Epicurean system, we should 

have had a far superior poem to any now in existence. 
As mere poetry, it is tbe first of Latin poems. ^Vhat 
*lhen baa ruined it P His ethics. Pope has not thia 
defect ; liis moral la as pure as his poetry is glorious. 

In speaking of artificial objects, 1 hare omitted to 
touch upon one which I will now mention. Cannon 
may be presumed to be as highly poetical as art can 
maie her olyects. Mr. Bowles will, perhaps, tell me 
that this is because they resemble that grand natural 
article of aoutid in heaven, and simile upon earth — 
thunder. I shall be told triumphantly, that Milton 
made sad work with his artillery, when he armed bis 
devils therewithal. He did so ; and this artificial object 
must have bad much of the sublime to attract his atten- 
tion for such a conflict. He has made an absurd use 
uf it ; but the absurdity coniiisls not in using cannon 
against the angcU of God, but any malerml weapon- 
The thunder of the clou Je would have been as ridiciUous 
and vain in the hands of tlie devils, as tite " viUanous 
saltpetre : " the angels were as impervious to the one as 
to the other. The thunderbolts become sublime in the 
hands of the Almighty not as such, but because Ac 
deigns lo use them as a means of repelling the rebel 
T spirits ; but no one can attribute their defeat to ^ia 

grand piece of natural electricity : the Almighty willed, 
and tbey fell ; his word would have been enough ; and 
Milton is as absurd, (and, in fact, hlatphemous,') in 
b putting material lightnings into the hands of the Ooil- I 

^■^^^H as in giving tiLm hands at aU. ^^^^H 
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■as but the first step of 
lext, an<l it is a step 
ir Jove, but not for Je- 
an ti ally unpoet- 
a another could, but it 



The artillery of the demons w 
his miEtake, the thunder the t 
lower. It would have been fit fo 
hovah. The subject altogether n 
ical; he has made ID on 
is beyond liim and all men. 

In a portion of his reply, Mr. Bowles asserts that 
Pipe " envied Phillips," because he quizzed his pastorals 
in the Guarilian, in that most admirable model of irony, 
his paper on the subject. If there was any thing envi. 
able about Phillips, it could hardly be his pastoraL. 
They were despicable, and Pope expressed his contempt. , 
If Mr. Fitzgerald published a volume of sonnets, or a 
" Spirit of Discovery," or a " Missionary," and Mr. 
Bowles wrote in any periodical journal an ironical paper 
upon them, would tliis be " envy ? " The authors of the 
" Rqected Addresses " have ridiculed the sixteen or 
twenty "first Lving poets" of theday, butdo they "envy" 
them ? " Envy " writhes, it don't laugh. The authors 
of the R^ected Addresses may despise some, hut they 
can hardly " envy " any of thu persons whom they have 
parodied ; and Pope could have no more envie<t Phil- 
lips than he did Welated, or Theobald, or Smedley, or 
any other given hero of the Dunciad. He coidd not 
have envied him, even had he himself not been the 
greatest poet of his age. Did Mr. Ings "env^" Mr. 
Phillips when he asjted him, " How came your Pyrrhus 
to drive oien and say, I am goaded on by love ? " This 
question silenced poor Phillips; but it no more pro- 
ceedeil irora " envy " than did Pope's ridicule. Di<i he 
envy Swift ? Did he envy fiolingbroke ? Did he envy 
Gay the unparalleled success of his " Beggar's Opera ?" 
We may be answered that these were his friends — 
true: but do&Jriendship 'preieDt envy? Study thefirst 
woman you meet with, or the first scribbler, let Mr. 
Bowles himself (whom I acquit fully of such an odious 
quality) study some of his own poetical intimates : the 
most envious man I ever heard of is a poet, an.d a.\»^ 
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one : beniclea, it is an univerial pasdon, Goldsmilh ei 
vied not only the puppets for their dancing, and broke 
bis shins in the attempt at rivalry, but was serioadj 
angry because two pretty wotnen recdved more attendon 
than he did. TMi it envy ; but where does Pope Ehow 
a sign of the passion ? In that case Dryden envied the 
hero of his Mac Flecknoe. Mr. Bowles compares, when 
and where he can, Pope with Cowper — (the same 
Conper whom In his edition of Pope he laughs at for 
his attachment to an old woman, Mrs. Unwin ; aeard 
and you will find it ; I rerocmber the passage, though 
, not the page ;) in particular he requotes Cowper'a Dutch 
delineation of a wood, drawn up, like a seedsman's cata- 
logue *, with an affected imitation of Milton's style, as 

• I will submit to Mr. Bowles's own judgment a passage 
Irom another poem of Cowper's, to be compared wilh the same 
writer's Sylvan Snmpler. In the lines to Mary, — 

For my soke restless heretofore, 
Now rust disused, and shine no more. 

My Mary," 
contain a ample, household, " indoor," ar^fieial, and ordinary 
image i I refer Mr. Bowles to the stanza, and Bsk if these three 
lines about "needlet" are not worth all the boasted twad- 
dling about trees, so triumphantly re-quoted? and yel, injaci, 
what do they convey? A homely collecdon of images and 
ideas, associated with the darning of stockings, and the hem- 
ming of shirts, and Ihe mending of breeches ; but will any one 
deny that they are eminently poelical and pathetic as addressed 
by Cowper to his nune? The trash of trees reminds me of a 
saying of Sheridan's. Soon af^r the "Rejected Address" 
scene in 1SI3, I met Sheridsn. In the course of dinner, be 
aaid, " Lord Byron, did you know that, amongst the writers of 
addresses, was Whitbread lumself?" 1 answered by an enquiry 
of what sort of an address he had made. " OF tlint," replied 
Sheridan, " I remember little, eicepl that there was a phaniix 
' ' "AphfflniiM Well, how did he describe it?" — 

tmiUerer," answered Sheridan; "it was green, and 

id red. and blue: he did not lei ua off for a single fe&. 

nd ju!' such as this poulterer's account of a phcemi 
]■ Cowper*s stick-picker's detail of a wooil, with all 

" ' is, ttuit, ttltd the other. 
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burlesque m the "Splendid Shilling." These two writers, 
for Cawper ia no poet, corae into comparison in one 
great work, ilie translation of Homer. Now, with ail 
the great, and manifest, and manifold, and reproved, 
and acknowledged, and uncontro verted faults of Pope's 
translation, and all the schoiarehip, and pains, and time, 
and trouble, and blaidc verse of the other, who can ever 
read Cowper ? and who will ever lay down Pope, unless 
for the original ? Pope's was " not Homer, it was 
Spondanus;" but Cowper's is not Homer either, it is 
not even Cowper. As a child I first read Pope's Homer 
with a rapture which no subsequent work could ever 
afford, and children are not the worst judges of their 
own language. As a boj I read Homer in the ori- 
ginal, as we have all done, some of us by force, and a 
few by favour ; under which description I come is 
nothing to the purpose, it is enough that I read him. 
As a man I have tried to read Cowper's version, and I 
found it impossible. Has any human reader ever suc- 
ceeded ' 
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' that we have heard the Catholic re- 



ts taperioriiy o' 
)ust of Aatinoi, 



■e like t 



ble, eicepting tbe Venus? Can there be morepoetn/ galliered 
into existence than in that wonderful creation of perfect beaulj ? 
But the poetry of this bust ii in no respect deiiied tiom na- 
ture, nor from any associitian of moral eialtedness; fox what 
is there in common with moral nature, and the male minion of 
Adrian ? The very execution is not natural, but atiper-Dntanl, 
or rather luf^r-ariifiaal, for nature has never done so much. 

Away, then, with this cant about nature, and " invariable 
principles of poetry '. " A great artist will make a block of 



pack of cards i 



rith a 



a mountain, and a good poe 
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jotuched with envy, duplicity, liccntioiisDes'i.. a 
nliat was the (Jslriniet ? He stlempted the i 
cioiu of crimes in [he ChnBtiRTi code, tie. suicide — and 
why ? bccKUse he was to be examined whether he wi, 
fit for an office which he seems to wish to have nisde i 
sinecure. His connection with Mrs. Unwin was pore 
enough, for the old Isdy was devout, and he was de- 
ranged ; but why then is the inBrm and then elderly 
Pope lo be reproved for his connection with Manbi 
Blount: Cowper was the almoner of Mrs. Throgmortaii; 
but Pope's charities were his owti, and lliey were noUe 
and extensive, far beyond his fortune's warrant. Pope 
was the tolerant yet steady adherent of tlie most bigoted 
of sects ; and Cowper tlie most bigoted and despandent 
iectary that ever anticipated damnation to himself or 
others. Is this harsh } I know it ia, and I do not as- 
sert it as my opinion of Cowper perionall)/, but to «Adv 
what might be said, with just as great an appearance of 
truth and candour, as all the odium which has been 
accumulaied upon Pope in similar speculalions. Cow- 
per was a good man, and lived at a fortunate dme for 

Mr. Bowles, apparently not relying entirely upon 
hie own arguments, has, in person or by proxy, bron^t 
forward the names of Southey and Moore. Mr. 
Southey " agrees endrcly with Mr. Bowles in his ineari- 
oUe principles of poetry." The least that Mr. Bowles 
can do in return is to approve the " invariable prindples 
of Mr. Southey." I should have thought that the word 
"invariable" might have stuck in Southey 's throat, like 
Macbelh's " Amen ! " 1 am sure it did in mine, and I 
am not the least consistent of the two, at least as a 
voter. Moore {el (u, Brute 1) also approves, and a Mr. 
J. Scott. There is a letter also of two lines from a 
gentleman in asterisks, who, it seems, is a poet of " the 
iiighest rank:" — who can tliis be? not ray friend. Sir 
Walter, surely. Campbell it can't be ; Rogers it won't 
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" You have hit the nail in the head, and • • * • 
[Pope, I preaume] on the head also. 

" I remain youra, affectionately, 

" (Five Aeteriiks.)" 
And in aaCerisks let hira remiun. Whoever this person 
may be, he deserves, for auch a judgment of Mldaa, that 
" the nail" which Mr, Bowles has "hit in the head," 
should be driven through his own ears ; I am sure that 
thej are long enough. 

The attempt of the poetical populace of the present 
day to obtain an ostracism against Pope is as easily ac- 
counted for as the Athenian's shell against Aristidea ; 
they are tired of hearing him always called " the Just." 
They are also fighting for hfe ; for, if he mainlains his 
station, they will reach their own by falling. They have 
raiaed a mosque by the side of a Grecian temple of the 
purest architecture ; and, more barbarous than the bar- 
barians from whoae practice I have borrowed the figure, 
they are not contented with their own grotesque edifice, 
unless they destroy the prior, and purely beautiful fabric 
which preceded, and which shames them and theirs for 
ever and ever. I shall be told that amongst those I 
have been (or it may be, alill am) conspicuous — true, 
and J am ashamed of it. 1 havn been amongst the 
builders of this Babel, attended by a confusion of 
tongues, but never amongst the envious destroyers of 
the classic temple of our predecessor. I have loved and 
honoured the fame and name of that illustrious and un- 
rivalled man, far more than my own pallry renown, and 
the trashy jingle of the crowd of "Schoola" and upstarts, 
who pretend to rival, or even surpass him. Sooner than 
a single leaf should be torn from his laurel, it were better 
that idl which these men, and that I, as one of their set, 
have ever written, should 

" Line trunki, clothe spice, or, flutiering in a row. 
Befringe the niila of Bedtntn, or Soho !" 

There are thoae who will believe thia, and those who 
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wUl not. You, sir, know how far I a 
whether my opinion, not only in tlie elioii work ii 
for publication, and in private letters which c 
published, has or haa not been the same. I look upon 
thia as the declining age of English poetry ; i 
for others, no selfiJi feeling, can prevent me from si 
ing this, and expressing the truth. There can be no 
worie sign for the lasie of the timea than the depred- 
ation of Pope. It would be belter to receive for proof 
Mr. Cobbett'a rough but strong attack upon Shakapeare 
and Milton, than to allow this emoalh and " candid" 
undermining of the reputation of the most perfect of our 
poels, and the purest of our moralists. Of his power in 
the pasgiong, in description, in the mock heroic, 1 leave 
others to descant. I take him on hie strong ground ■■ 
an ethical poet : in the former, none excel ; in the mocli 
heroic and the ethical, none equal him; and in my 
mind, the latter is the highest of all poetry, because it 
does that in verse, which the greatest of men have 
wished to accomplish in prose. If the essence of poetry 
must be a lie, throw it to the dogs, or banish il from 
your republic, as Plato would have done. He who can 
reconcile poetry with truth and wisdom, is the only true 
" jwei" in its real sense, "the mofter" "the creotoj-," 
— why must this mean the "liar," the "feigner," the 
"tale-teller?" A man may make and create better 
things than these. 

I shall not preiume to say that Pope is as high a poet 
as Shakspeare and Milton, though his enemy, Warton, 
places him immediately under them.* 1 would no more 
* If llie opinions cited by Mr. Bowles, of Dr. Johnwn againit 
Pope, are to be taken us decisive autbority, they will bIw hold 
((ood against Gray, Miltun, Swift, Thomsan, and Dryden: id 
tbal case what becomes of Gray's poetical, and Milton's 
moral character? even of Milton's poefico; character, or, indeed, 
of EngSih poetry in general ? for Johnson strips many a 
leaf from every laurel. Scill Johnson's is the finest critical 
k extant, and can never be read wiUiout ii 
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Bij this than I would assert in the mosque (once Saint 
Sophia's), that Socrates was a greater man than Maho- 
meL But if I say tliat he is very near them, it is do 
more than has been asserted of Bums, who is supposed 

" To rival all but Shakspcare'a name bdaw." 
I say nothing against this opinion. But of what 
" order," according to the poetical aristocracy, are 
Bums's poems? There are hia opus magnum, " Tarn 
O'Shanter," a taie; the Cotter's Saturday Night, a de. 
Ecnptive sketch ; some others in the same style : the 
rest are songs. So much for the j-anft of his jirorfucfions,- 
the rank of Burns is the very first of hia art. Of Pope 
I have expressed my opinion eisewhere, as also of the 
efi^t which the present attempts at poetry have had 
upon our hterature. If any great national or natural 
convulsion could or should overwhelm your country in 
such sort, as to sweep Great Britain from the kingdoms 
of the earth, and leave only that, after all, the most hv- 
ing of human things, a dead language, to he studied and 
read, aud imiluled by the wise of future and far gener. 
ations, upon foreign shores ; if your hterature should 
become the learning of mankind, divested of party ca- 
bals, temporary fasliions, and national pride and preju- 
dice ; an Englishman, anxious that the posterity of 
strangers should know that there had been such a thing 
as a British Epic and Tragedy, might wish for the pre- 
servation of Shakspeare and Milion ; but the surviving 
world would snatch Pope from the wreck, and let the 
rest sink witli (he people. He is the moral poet of all 
civilisation ; and as auch, let us hope that he will one 
day be the national poet of mankind. He is the only 
poet that never shocks ; the only poet whose faultleas- 
neaa has been made his reproach. Cast your eye over 
his productions; consider Uieir extent, and contemplate 
their variety: — pastoral, passion, mock heroic, trans- 
lation, satire, ethics, — all excellent, and often perfect 
H bis great charm be his mehdy, how comes it tbtt fra- 
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B ailore him even in tbeir diluted tranaUtiDna? 
But 1 have luatie thin letter tw> long. Give my com- 
plimenli to Mr. Bowles. 



very Irnly, 



JoliK Mur 



ly, Ejj. 
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B. 

^^ pli 

^^^P Jo- 

P /Vut Sitriptam,~~ Long as this letter has grown, 

I find it DecessBry to append b. postscript; if possible, s 

L short one. Mr. Bowles denies tli&t he has accused Pope 

^^^_ of "a sordid money, getting passion ;" but, he adds, "if 

^^^^L I had ever done so, I should be glad to find any testi- 

^^^^P mony that might show he was iiot so." This testimoDy 

^^^^F he may find to his heart's content in S[>ence and else- 

^^^" where. First, there is Martha Blount, who, Mr. 

r Bowles charitably says, " probably thought he did not 

save enough for her, as legatee." Whatever she thojight 

, upon this point, her words are in Pope's favour. TTien 

I there is Alderman Barber; see Spence's Anecdotes. 

I There is Pope's cold answer to Halifax when he pro- 

I posed a pension ; his behaviour to Craggs and to Ad- 

k dison upon lilte occasions, and hie own two lines — 

^^^K " And, thanks to Homer, since I live and thrive, 

^^^^1 Indcbled to no [irince or [ii'er alive ; " 

^^^^B written when princes would have been proud to pension, 
^^^H and peers to promote him, and when the whole army of 
■ dunces were in array agaxnet him, and would have heen 

but too happy to deprive him of this boast of independ- 
ence. But there ia something a little more serious in 
Mr. Bowles's declaration, that he " would have spoken " 
of his " noble generosity to the outcast Bichard Savage," 
and other instances of a compassionate and generous 
heart, "Aoij Oiey occurred to hisreatUection vihen hetcrole." 
What ! ie it come to this ? Does Mr. Bowles sit dowrs 
to write a minute and laboured life and edition of ■ 
great poet? Does he anatomise his characier, moral 
and poetical } Does he present us with bis fault* and 
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vrith his foibles ? Does he sneer at his feelings, ani) 
doubt of bis sincerity ? Does be unfold bis vanity and 
daplicity ? and then omit the good qualities which 
might, in part, have " covered this multitude of slna ? " 
and then plead that " they did not occur to his recoU 
lection?" Is this the frame of mind and of memory 
with which the illustrious dead are to be approached ? 
If Mr. Bowles, who must have had access Ut all ibe 
means of refreshing his memory, did not recollect these 
facts, he is unfit for hia task; but if he did recollect 
and omit them, I know not what he is fit for, but I 
know what would be fit for him. Is the plea of " not 
recollecting" such prominent facts to he admitted P Mr. 
Bowles has lieen at a pubhc school, and as I have been 
publicly educated also, I can sympathise with bis pre- 
dilection. When we were in the third form even, bad 
we pleaded on the Monday morning, that we had not 
brought up the Saturday's exercise, because " we had 
forgotten it," what would have been the reply } And is 
an excuse, which would not be pardoned to a schoolboy, 
t» pass current in a matter which so nearly concerns the 
fame of the first poet of his age, if not of his country } 
If Mr. Bowles so readily forgets the virtues of others, 
why complain so grievously that others have a better 
memory for his own faults ? They are but the faults 
of an author ; while the virtues he omitted from his 
catalogue are essential to tlie justice due to a man. 

Mr. Bowles appears, indeed, to be susceptible be- 
yond the privil^e of authorship. There is a pit 
dedication to Mr. Gifford, in which he is made 
sponsible for all the articles of the Quarterly. 
Southey, it seems, " die moat able and eloquent 
in that Review," approves of Mr. Bowles's pubUi 
Now it seems to me the more impartial, that 
standing that " the great writer of the Quarterly " 
tains opinions opposite to the able article on ' 
nevertheless that essay was permitted to appear. 
.J^ww to be devoted to the opinions of an; ana 
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MoBt it not vary Recording t 
cording lo ihe subjecis to be criticised? I fear thu 
wrilert miut take tile sweets and bittera of the public 
joumftls as they occur, and an author of bo long a ttand- 
iug 39 Mr. Bonles might have become accustomed to 
cuch incidents ; be might be angry, but not astonished. 
I have been reviewed in the Quarterly almost as often 
u Mr. Bowles, and have had as pleasant thingE said, 
and some a» unpieamat, as could well be pronounced. 
In the review of " The Fall of Jerusalem" it is staled, 
that 1 have devoted " my powers, &c. to the worst pans 
of Manicheism;" which, being interpreted, means that I 
wofGhip the devil. Now, I have neither written a reply, 
nor complained to Giffbrd. I believe that I observed in 
a letter to you, that 1 thought " that the critic might 
have praised Milman without finding it necessary W 
abuse me ; " but did I not add at the same time, or soon 
after, (a propos, of the note in the book of Travels,) that 
I would not, if it were even in my power, have a single 
line cancelled on my account in that nor in any other 
pubUcation ? Of course, I reserve to myself the privi- 
l^e of response when necessary. Mr. Bowles seems in 
a whimsical state about the author of the article on 
Spence. You know very well that I am not in your 
confidence, nor in that of the conductor of the journal. 
The moment I saw that article, I was morally certain 
that I knew the author " by his style." You will tell 
me chat I do not /mow him : that is all as it should be ; 
keep the secret, so shall I, though no one has ever in- 
trusted it to me. He is not the person whom Mr. 
Bowles denounces. Mr. Bowles's extreme sensibility 
reminds me of a circumstance which occurred on board 
of a frigate in which 1 was a passenger and guest of 
the captain's for a considerable time. The surgeon on 
board, a very gentlemanly young man, and remarkably 
able in his profession, wore a ivig. Upon this ornament 
he was extremely tenacious. As navd jests are some- 
times a little rough, his brother officers made occaaicai^ 
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allusions to this delicate appendage to the doctor's person. 
One day a young lieutenant, in the course of a facetious 
discussion, said, " Suppose now, doctor, I should take oB 
your hat." — " Sir," replied the doctor, " I shall talk no 
longer with you ; you grow scurritomi." He would not 
even admit eo near an approach as to the hat which 
protected it. In like manner, if any hody approaches 
Mr. Bowles's laurels, even in his outside capacity of an 
editor, " they grow scurriloue." You say that you are 
about to prepare an edition of Pope ; you cannot do 
better for your own credit as a publisher, nor for the 
redemption of Pope from Mr. Bowles, and of the public 
taste from rapid degeneracy. 
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BRVATIONS L'PON "OBSERVATION 

OHD LETTER TO JOHN KLRKAV, ESQ. 



THE REV. W. L. BOWLES'S STRICTURES I 



LIFE AND WRITINGS OF POPE. 



HitemiB, March 25. 1891. 

Dear Sir, 

In the further " Observsiians" of Mr. Bowles, in re- 
joinder 10 ihe charges bronght agaiiiBt his edicioD of 
Po]*, it is to be regretted that he has lost his temper. 
AVhaiever the language of his antagonists may have been, 
I fear that his replies hme afforded more pleasure to 
them ihwi to the public. That Mr. Bowles should not 
be pleased is natural, whether right or wrong ; but a 
temperate defence would have answered his purpose in 
the former case — anJj in the latter, no defence, how- 
ever violent, can tend lo atiy thing but his liiscomSture. 
I have read over this third pamphlet, which yon hiive 
been so obliging as to send me, and shall venture a few 
observations, in addition to those upon the previous con. 

Mr. Bowles sets out with repealinp his " confirmed 
coneiolion," that " what he said of tlie moral part of 
> character was, geuerally speaking, true ; and 
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Ihat the principles of poetical criticism which he hsslaid 
down are invariable and invulnerMe," &c. ; and that hi 
is the more persuaded of this by the " exaggerati 
his opponents." This is all very well, and highly na- 
tural and sincere. Nobody ever expected that either Mr. 
Bowles, or any other author, would be convinced of human 
fallibihty in their own persons. Bnt it is nothing to 
the purpose — for it is not what Mr. Bowles thinks, but 
what is to be thought of Pope, that is the question. It 
is what he has asserted or insinuated against a name 
which ia the patrimony of posterity, that is to be tried,' 
and Mr. Bowles, as a party, can be no judge. The 
more he is persuaded, the better for himself, if it give 
him any pleasure ; but he can only persuade otliers by 
the proofs brought out in his defence. 

After these prefatory rematita of " conviction," &c, 
Mr. Bowles proceeds to Mr. Gilchrist ; whom he chaises 
with " alang" and " Klander," besides a small subsidiary 
indictment of " abuse, ignorance, malice," and so forth. 
Mr. Gilchrist has, indeed, shown some anger; but it 
is an honest indignation, which rises up in defence of 
the illustrious dead. It is a generous rage which in- 
terposes between our ashes and their disturbers. There 
appears also to have been some slight personal pro- 
vocation. Mr. Gilchrist, with a chivalrous disdain of 
ihe fury of an incensed poet, put his name to a letter 
avowing the production of a former essay in defence of 
Pope, and consequently of an attacb upon Mr. Bowles. 
Mr. Bovilea appears to be angry with Mr. Gilchrist for 
four reasons: — firstly, because he wrote an article in 
"The London Magazine;" secondly, because he aflur- 
wards avowed it ; thirdly, because he was the autlior of 
a still more extended article in " The Quarterly Re- 
view ;" and, fourthly, because he was bot the author 
of the said Quarterly article, and had the audacity to 
disown it — for no earthly reason but because he had 

Mr. Bowles declares, that "he will not en 
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|)«rti«iUr examiniiion of ihe pamphlet," which b 
mitnomer it mI1«1 " GUchrisl's Answer to Bowlejv 
when it vhould have been called "Gilchrist's Ahuatif' 
Bowlea." On this error in the baptisin of Mr, (at * 
duist's pamphlet, it may be observed, tliat an a 
nuy be abusive ami yet no less an answer, though in- 
itispuiably a temperate one might be the better of the 
two: but if abwrf it to cancel all preteosions to reply, 
what hecomes of Mr- Bowles's answers to Mr. GU- 

Mf. Bowles continues: — "But as Mr. Gilchrist d»- 
Mtainy peculiar im*Uimte») to erifieism,be!oie Ishow 
W> 4»ttitutt of tnak u tint representation, 1 will here 
•xpiiritly ikdate the only grounds," Sic &c &c. — 
Mr. Bowles's setBahi£ty in denying his " senaCiveoest 
W aiiMHM~ p(*««i pnhapa, too much. But if he has 
b(MSft AMgnl, aa^ traly — what then? There is oa 
I^B^ MffteAt te Mcfa KOteness uf feeling: ii bu 
hMM, ud any b«k «DBiksMd with many good and great 
^MJrii I I*Mr. Be«fca«|>oet,or isbenot? If he 
^ he mnx, frum Us *«(7 osMce, be sensitive to criti. 
OMn ; and even if he br not, be twed not be ashamed of 
ihe eoinmon repngnaatot ta being attacked. All that is 
to be wished is, that he hid timsideTed how disagreeable 
a thing it is, before he assailed the greatest moral poet 
of any age, or in any Ungutge. 

Pope himself "sleeps weU,'' — nothing can touch 
him further ; but those who love the honour cf thdr 
country, the perfeclion of her fiteratute, the glory of her 
language — are not to be expected to permit an atom of 
his dust to be stirred in his tomb, or a leaf M be stripped 
from the laurel which grows over it. 

Mr. Bowles assigns several reasons why and when 
" an author is justified in appeahng to every uprigAf 
and honourable mind in the kingdom." If Itfr. Bowles 
limits the perusal of his defence to the " upright and 
lionourable" on!y, I greatly fear ttist it will not be ex- 
tensiTely circulated. 1 should rather hone that MMite 
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of the downright and dUhonest will read and be eon- 
verted, or coDTicted. But the whole of his reasoning is 
here superfluous — "an author ia juslified in appeal- 
irtg," &c. when and why he pleases. Let him make 
out a tolerable case, and few of hia readers will quarrel 
with his motives. 

Mr. Bowles " wiU now plainly set before the literary 
public all the circumstances which have led to hia name 
and Mr. Gilchrist's being brought together," &c. 
Courtesy requires, in speakiog of others and ourseives, 
that we should place the name of the former first — and 
not " Ego et Res. meus." Mr. Bowles should have written 
" Mr. Gilchrist's name and his." 

This point he wishes " particularly to address tn 
those moat reapeoU^le characters, who have the direction 
and management of the periodical critical press." Thai 
the press may be, in some instances, conducted by re- 
spectable characters is probable enough ; but if they are 
so, there is no occasion to tell them of it ; and if they 
are not, it is a base adulation. In either case, it looks 
like a kind of flattery, by which those gentry are not 
very hkely to l>e softened ; since it would be difficult 10 
And two passages in fifteen pages more at variance, 
than Mr. Bowles's prose at the beginning of this 
pamphlet, and hia verse at the end of it. lii page 4. 
he speaks of " those most respectable characters who 
have the direction, &c. of the periodical press," and in 
page 10. we find — 

" Ye dark injmjiwpj, a monk-like band, 
Who o'er Bome shrinking vfcU'm-aulhor stand. 



C/ylerrificioyourrowlandl, 
And so on — to " bloody law" and " 
Bther similar phrases, which may 
agreeable to the above-mentioned 
characters." Mr. Bowles goes on, ' 
observations in the last Pamphlt 
unkind towards Mr. Gilchrist, o 
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be altogether 
" most respeciabls 
" J concluded my 
>r with feelings not 
[it should be nor\ 
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yoa eaid that I was shorl-eighted." As a man's pro- 
feadOD is generally no more in hia own power than bin 
person — botli having been made out for him — it is 
hard that he should be reproached with thither, and still 
n honest calling should be made a reproach. 
If there is any thing more honourable to Mr. Gilchrist 
than another it is, that being engaged in commerce he 
has had the titste, and found the leisure, lo become so 
able a proficient in the higher literature of his onn and 
other countries. Mr. Bowles, who nill be proud to 
own Glower, Chaltenon, Bums, and Bloomfield for hia 
peers, should hardl; have quarrelled with Mr. Gilchrist 
for hia critic. Mr. Gilchrist's station, however, which 
might conduct him to the highest civic honours, and to 
boundless wealth, has nothing to require apology ; but 
even if it had, such a reproach was not very graciotis 
on the part of a clergyman, nor graceful on that of a 
gentleman. The allusion to " Cbriitian criticiEm" is 
not particularly happy, especially where Mr. Gilchrist is 
accused of having " set the first example of this mode in 
Europe." What Pagan criticism may have been we 
know but httle ; the names of Zoilus and AristarchiiB 
survive, and the works of Aristotle, Longinus, and 
Quintilian : but of " Christian criticism" we have 
already had some specimens in the works of Phi' 
lelphus, PoggiuB, Soaliger, Milton, Salmasius, the Cruft- 
canti (versus Tasso), the French Academy (against the 
Cid), and the antagonists of Voltaire and of Pope — to 
say nothing of some articles in most of the reviews, 
since their earliest institudon in tlic person of their 
respectable and still prolific parent, " The Monthly.'" 
Why, then, is Mr. Gilchrist 10 be singled out " as 
having set the first example?" A sole page of Milton 
or Salmasiui contains more abuse — rank, rancorous, 
unleavened abuse — than all that can be raked forth 
from the whole works of many recent critics. There 
ore some, indeed, who still keep up the good old custom; 
but fewer English than foreign. It is a pity that 
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■ of pfcjrueal ^^ea, 
wflicfa mute lain tSea a dKMMr nBCO^enial, and • 
luiguage 0]>pcBtc to tbe B«lL~ — If ifciiianM "minnU 
moral ■namnj," Iibaaldbrglid tobioa'wbBt is! Iii« 
AmrOitm in ■!! it* bcindK*. I dall, h^Terer, banrd 
B mmrfc in Cwo npos dui ^■aOttOK. 

To me it appean of no vcfj great «oti«qiienee nhc' 
thci HarAa Bloant wm or wm dm Pope's tnistrew, 
thoDgli I MoU bare wished torn a better- She appean 
(o ia're beeo a cold-bearted, inleRsted, i^orant, dis- 
agreeable womaD, apoQ wham the tenderness of Pope'i 
heart in the desolatiun of hii latter daja was cast awai^ 
not knowing whither to turn as be drew towards his 
premature olil age, childless and lonelT, — like the Deedle 
which, approaching within a eenain distance of the pole, 
becomes helplesa and useless, and, ceaang to tremble, 
nists. She Mons to have been so toiall; unworth; of 
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tendemesB, that it is sd additional proof of the Idndnasa 
of Pope's heart to have been able to love such a being . 
~ we must love something, I agreewith Mr. B. thai 
" could at no time have regarded Pope pertonalljf 
with attachment," because ihe was incapable of attach- 
ment ; but I deny that Pope could not be regarded with 
personal attachment by a worthier woman. It is not 
probable, indeed, thxt a woman would have fallen in love 
with him as he walked along the Mall, or in a box at 
the opera, nor from a balcony, nor in a ball-room ; but 
in society he seems to haye been as amiable as unassum- 
ing, and, with the greatest disadcantagea of figure, his 
head and face were remarkably handsome, especially hia 
eyes. He was adored by his frienda — friends of the 
most opposite dispositions, ages, and talents^ by the 
old and wayward Wycherley, by the cynical Swift, the 
rough Atterbury, lie gentle Spence, the stem attorney, 
bishop Warburton, the rirtuoug Berkeley, and the 
" cankered Bolingbroke." Bolingbroke wept over him 
like a child ; and Spence's description of his last mo- 
ments is at least as edifying as the more ostentations 
account of the deathbed of Addison. The soldier Peter- 
Imrough and the poet Gay, the witty Congreve and the 
laughing Rowe, the eccentric Cromwell and the steady 
Bathurst, were all hia intimates. The man who cotlld 
conciliate so many men of the moat opposite description, 
not one of whom but was a remarkable or a celebrated 
character, might well have pretended to all the attach' 
ment which a reasonable man would desire of an amiable 

Pope, in fact, wherever he got it, appears to have 
understood the sex well. Bolingbroke, " a judge of the 
subject," says Warton, thought his " Epistle on the 
Characters of Women" his " masterpiece." And even 
with respect to the grosser passion, which takes occasion- 
ally the name of " romantic," accordingly as the degree 
of sentiment elevates it above the deiinition of love by 
Bufibnj it may be remarked, that it does not alvv^'t, 
CO 3 




K Hi* M dtat the Mb»- 
S («te h ii iH ii rlj P^'e figmc] nt 
ftr m gitu nun, but fdr< 
> VaEoe, fbe pamon of 
Ldm XtV., had an oa^^ld; defect. The Piiiuxnef 
Eboli, tlic mutroi of noBp IL of Spaia, and Uangiran, 
tlw minion of Houy IIL et Vrmee, had eadi of d»i 
loai in eye ; sod ihe famom laiin cppam wu wrinen 
iqion them, which hai, I bdevc, beca alfaer translaltd 
or Imitated b; GoldMmth : — 

** Lumjoe AcoD dfxtrOf c^vta ol L pomf ta Biit9tii>| 
El pulis e»l fonca lincfre ulenpie De« ; 
Blaiidc puer, lumen quul lub« amnde sernBi, 
Sic lu cmcia Amof, sic erii ilk Tenis 

Willes, with hii ugUneaa, used to ray that " he wu 
bul a quarter of an hour behind the handsomest man in 
England ;" and this Taunt of his is said not tohaie be«> 
di^rored bj circumstances. Swift, when neither young, 
nor handsome, nor rich, nor even smiable, inspired the 
two most extnonlJDuy piuKionB upon record, Vaueaaa's 
ind Stella's. 



SI^s for a g<l*Q oC/«1y-f>«.r. 
died them bitterly; for he teems to 
wan o{ the (ia«, and worn out that <^ 
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other ; and he had his reward, for he died it solitary 
idiot in the hatuls of servants. 

For my own part, I am of the opinion of Pauaaniaa, 
that Eucceas in love depends npon Fortune. " They 
particularly renoante Celestial Venus, into whose temple, 
&c. &c. &c. 1 remember, IDo, to have seen a building in 
.Xgina in which there is a statue of Fortune, holding a 
horn of Amallhea ; and near her there is a winged Love. 
The meaning of this is, that the success of men in love 
a^ira depends more on the assistance of Fortune than 
the charms of beamy. I am persuaded, too, with Pindar 
(to whose opinion I submit in other particulars), that 
Fortune is one of (he Fates, and that in a certain respect 
she is more powerful than her Eisters." — See Pausanias, 
AchaicB, bookvii.chap.26. p.246. Taylor's "Translation." 

Grimm has a remark of the same kind on the dif- 
ferent destinies of the younger Crebillon and Rousseau. 
The former writes a hcentious novel, and a young En- 
glish girl of some fortune and family (a Miss Strafford) 
Tuns away, and crosses the sea to marry him ; while 
Rousseau, the most tender and passionate of lovers, is 
obhged to espouse his chambermaid. If I recollect 
rightly, this remark was also repeated in the Edinburgh 
Review of Grimm's correspondence, seven or eight 

In regard " to the strange mixture of indecent, and 
sometimes profane levity, which his conduct and lan- 
guage qfiea exhibited," and which so much shocks Mr. 
Bowles, I olgect to the indefinite word " often;" and in 
extenuation of the occasional occurrence of such lan- 
guage it is to be recollected, that it was less the tone of 
Pope, than the tone of the time. With the exception 
of the correspondence of Pope and his friends, not many 
private letters of the period have come down to us ; but 
those, such as they are — a few scattered scraps from 
Fsrquhar and others — are more indecent and coarse 
than any thing in Pope's letters. The comedies of 
Congreve, Vanbnigh, Farquhar, Gibber, &c., which 
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hHrdly refined eoough for this imi:nacuja.te period, ihjs 
moral milleiiiuni of expurgated editions in books, man- 
ners, and royal trials of divorce. 

This laudable delicacy — this crying-out elegance of 
the day — reminds me of a little circumstance which 
occurred when 1 was about eighteen years of age. There 
was then (and there may be still) a famous French 
" entremeCteuse," who assisted young gentlemen in their 
youthful pastimes. We had been acquainted for some 
time, when something occurred in her line of business 
more than ordinary, and the refusal was offered to me 
(and doubtless to many others), probably because I was 
in cash at the moment, having taken up a decent sum 
from the Jews, and not having spent much above half 
of it, Tlie adventure on the tapis, it seems, reijuireil 
some caution and circumspection. ^V^hether my vener- 
able friend doubted my politeness I cannot tell; but she 
sent me a letter couched in such English as a short 
reeidence of sixteen years in England had enabled her to 
acquire. After several precepts and instructionB, the 
letter closed. But there was a postscript. It contained 
these words : — " Remember, Milor, that delicaci emure 
ereri succes." The delicacy of the day is exactly, in all 
its circunutances, like that of this respectable foreigner. 
" It ensures every lueceg," and is not a whit more moral 
than, and not half so honourable as, the coarser candour 
of our less poliEbed ancestors. 

To return to Mr. Bowles. " If what is here ex- 
tracted can excite in the mind (I wili not say of any 
'layman', of any ^ Christian', but) of any Auman being," 
&.C. &c Is not Mr. Gilchrist a "human being?" 
Mr. Bowles asks " whether In attributing an article," 
&c &c " to the critic, he had any rcamm for distin- 
guishing him with that courtesy," Sec. &c. But Mr. 
Bowles was wrong in " attributing the article" to Mr. 
Gilchrist at all ; and would not have been right in call- 
ing him a dunce and a grocer, if he had written it. 

"' ~ ' 's here "peremptorily called u^'o. "ua 
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in a few years. Poor fellow ! I recollect his joy &C 
some appointment nhich he had obtained, or was to 
obtain, through Sir James Mackintosh, unci which pre. 
vented the further eKteneion (unless by a rapid run to 
Rome) of his travels in Italy. 1 little thought to what 
it woijd conduct him. Peace be with him ! — and may 
all such other faults as are inevitable to humanity be as 
readily forgiven him, a< the little injury which he had 
done to one who reEpecled his talents, and regrets his 

I pass over Mr. Bowles's page of explanation, upon 

the correspondence between him and Jlr. S . It is 

of Uttle importance in regard to Pope, and contains 
merely a re-contradiction of a contradiction of Mr. Gil- 
christ's. We now come to a point where Mr. Gilchrist 
has, certainly, rather exaggerated matters; and, of course, 
Mr. Bowles makes the most of it. Capital letters^ libe 
Kean's name, " large upon the bills," are made use of 
six or seven times to express his sense of the outrage. 
The charge is, indeed, very boldly made ; but, like 
" Ranold of the Mist's" practical jolte of putting the 
bread and cheese into a dead man'» moulh, is, as Du- 
gald Dalgetty says, " somewhat too wild and salvage, 
besides wasting the good victuals." 

Mr. Gilciirial charges Mr. Bowles with " suggesting " 
ttiat Pope " attempted" to commit " a rape" upon Lady 
M. IVortley Montague. There are two reasons why this 
could not be true. The first is, that like the chaste 
Letitia'a prevention of the intended ravishment by 
Fireblood (in Jonathan Wild), it might have been 
impeded by a timely compliance. The second is, that 
however this might be. Pope was probably the less lo- 
bust of the two; and (if the Lines on Sappho were 
really intended for this lady) the asserted consequences 
of her acquiescence in his wishes would have been a 
suiGdent punishment. The passage which Mr. Bowles 
quotes, however, insinuates nothing of the kind : it merely 
charges her with encour^emeni, and him wvfti -iiY^mrat i 
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to prafit bj it, — ■ (Uelit attempt u wduction, mad do 
more. Thr ptmac if, " ■ step beyond lieeoruia." Any 
fbjiiai lioiam i> so khbonml to buiiua nature, thu 
tt tcOBib m sold blood frmi the Tety idea. But, the 
's mind u well »a peraoD is not, 
"n of the two in molality. 
1 gailkman who having se- 
daeeda^fl wboEftid, " I am afraid we bsre done nrong," 
~ - -- Yei, we kam done wrong," — " for. 1 itoatd 
1 bs- mind alfo." OiheSo woald not " kill 
miU." Mt.Bowks eicdpates himself from 
's diarge ; but il is bj oibstitntiiig another 
M Fope. " A sup beyond deconun," bai 
k aA Hand, but what does it express ? In all the«e 
OH^ " te n'esi que le pemier pas qui coate." H*t not 
tke Sui|iuic amedui^ opon " the lusting after a wo- 
■iM' bciag DO IcB mminal than the crime ? "A stqi 
' in diort, ao; step bejond tlie iosiep, 
pndpice to the lady who permits it. 
g wbo mates it it is also rath^ ba. 
NHlfheilaeaiiotsaccced, and still more so if he does, 
r. Bmrks iffeab to die " Cliristian rtader ! " upon 
" GiUfitHm criticisin." Is oot this pbj upon 
wot<dt ** a itqi bejond decomm " in a detsyman ? 
I ateit tfce Mmplaiian of a pun to be irresisdUc 
B "a hiMj pamphlet was pahlisbcd, in irhich same 
"tia lopecting Air. Gilchrist were suSb^ to 
If Mr. Bowie* wili write " hastj pamphlets," 
■hy a WMEuprised on receinng short answers.^ The 
giBM pxtanoe to whidi he perpemallj returns is a 
I* rf " ^W ffcarfrtarma," assarted or insinuated in 
a in perfect health 
1 by such » charge, because his com- 
et mnsi amply refute iL But were 
it true, wwhatdoait amount ? — to an impeaAtnent 
of a hre* cDOBpUnl. " I will tdl it to the world " ex- 
chiwdibekMoedSmelfuiipi»._«T<m bad bntei-* 
■ •• ««fl ii to jtwr phyadan." There is nothing 



ilishDnourable in such a disorder, wliich is more pecu- 
liarly tlie malaily of students. It has been the complaint 
of [he good, and the wise, and the wilty, and even of the 
gay. Regnard, the author of the last French comedy 
after MoUere, was atrabilious ; and Moliere himself, sa- 
turnine. Dr. Johnson, Gray, and Bums, were aU more 
or less affected by it occasionally. It was the prelude 
to the more awful malady of Collins, Cowper, Swift, 
and Smart ; but it by no means follows that s partial 
affliction of this disorder is to terminal* like theirs. But 
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Tekkose. 

If this be the criterion of exemption, Mr. Bowles's last 
two pamphlets form a better certificate of sanity than a 
physician's. Mendehlson and Bayle were at times so 
overcome with this depression, as to be obliged to recur 
to seeing " puppet-shows, and counting tiles upon the 
opposite houses," to divert themselves. Dr. Johnson at 
times " would have given a limb to recover his spirils." 
Mr. Bowles, who is (strange to say) fond of quoting 
Pope, may perhaps answer, — 

" Go on, oliliKing creatures, let me see 



But the charge, such as it is, neither disgraces them nor 
bim. It is easily disproved if false ; and even if proved 
true, has nothing in it to make a man so very indignant. 
Mr.Bowles himself appears to be a little ashamed of his 
" hasty pamphlet;" for he attempts to excuse it by the 
*' great provocation ;" that is to say, by Mr. Bowles's 
supposing that Mr.Gilchriat was the writer of the arcicle 
in the Quarterly, which he was tint. 

" But, in extenuation, not only the great provocation 
should be remembered, but it ought to be said, that 
orders were sent to the London booksellers, that the 
most direct personal passages sboidd be omitted entirely," 
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French revoludon, was answeredj " Do you think that 
revolutions are to be made with rose-water f" 

For my own pan, I presume that "rose-water' 
would he infiuitely more graceful in the hands of Mt. 
Bowles than the substance which he has substituted far 
that delicate liquid. It would also more confound his 
adversary, supposing him a " scavenger." 1 remember, 
(and do you remember, reader, that it was in my ear. 
lieat youth, " Coneule Planco,") — on the morning of 
the great battle, (tlie second) — between Gulley and 
Gregson, — Cribb, who was matched against Horton 
for the second fight, on the same memorable day, 
awaking me (a lodger at the inn In tlie next room) by 
a loud remonstrance to the waiter against the abominS' 
lion of his towels, which had been laid in iatender. 
Cribb was a coal-heaver — and was much more discom- 
fited by this odoriferous efieminacy of fine linen, than 
by his adversary Horton, whom he " finished in 
style," though with some reluctance ; for I recollect 
that he said, " he disliked hurting him, he looked so 
pretty," — Horton being a very fine fresh.coloured young 

To return to " rose-water " — that is, to gentle 
means of rebuke. Does Mr. Bowles know how to re- 
venge himself upon a hackney- coachman, when he has 
overcharged his fare ? In case he should not, I will 
tell him. It is of little use lo call him " a rascal, a 
Bcounitrcl, a thief, an impostor, a blackguard, a villain, a 
-^ what you please ; " all ihaC he is used 
it ia his mother-tongue, and probably hts mother's. 
But look hini steadily and quietly in the face, and say — 
" Upon my word, I think you are the ugliest feilow I 
ever saw in my life," and he will instantly roll forth the 
brazen thunders of the charioteer Salmoneua as follows: 
— "Hugly ! what the h — II are you f You a gentleman ! 

Why ! " So much easier it is to provoke — and 

therefore lo vindicate — (for passion punishes him who 
/eeli it more than those whom the passionate would ex.- 




crnciate) — by a few quiet wonls the af!^?es«W, 
TetottJng violently. The " coals of fire " of the Sof 
ture are tenets; — but they are not the Icgs " codit 
fire." 

I pass over a page of quotation and reprobadm- 
"Sin up lo ray Bong" — "Oh let my little baik"- 
■' Arcades awbo " — " Writer in the Quarterly Bene 
and himself " — " In-iloor 
"Kings of Brentford" — "OnetiOBegay " — "Perenm^ 
nosegay " — " Oh Juvenes," — and the like. 

Page 12. produces "more reasons," — (the task ob^ 
not to have been difficult, for as yet there were none| — 
" to show why Mr. Bowles attributed the critique into 
Quarterly to Octavius Gilchrist." All these "rea«nii 
consist of B«niii«6f of Mr. Bowles, upon the premutd 
character of his opponent. " He did not suppose tbot 
could exist a man in the kingdom so impudfini, &c. &t. 
except Octavius Gilchrist." — "He did not think thai 
was a man in the kingdom who would pretend ignarauu, 
&c. &c. except Octavius Gilchrist." — "He did 
conceive that one man in the kingdom would utter r 
stupid flippancy, &c. Sic. except Octavius Gilchrist.' 
" He did not tliink there was one man in the kingdom 
who, &c. &c. could so utterly show his ignorance, cots' 
bined uiith conceit, &c. as Octavius Gilchrist." — "He 
did not believe there was a man in the kingdom to ps- 
fecl in Mr. Gilchrist's 'old lunes,'" &c. &c. — "He 
did not think the mean mind of any one in the kfng- 
dotn," 8[c. and so on; always beginning with "anyone 
in the kingdom," and ending with " Octavius Gilcluirt,' 
like the word in a catch. I am not "in the kingdom,' 
and have not been much in the kingdom since I was one 
and twenty, (about five years in the whole, since 1 was 
of age,) and have no desire to be in the kingdom again, 
whilst I breathe, nor to eleep there afierwarda ; and I 
regret nothing more than having ever been " in the 
kingdom " at alL Bui though no longer 






! hope tiiat when 1 have c 



P «!XiBt, it may be said, ai was answered by (he master of ^^^^ 
I ClanrDiiBld's henchman, his day after the bittlle of Sheriff- ^^^^ 
> Muir, when he vm found watching his chief's bodj. ^^^^ 
I He was aaked, " who that was ? " he replied — " it was ^^^ 
a man yesterday." And in thia capacity, "in or out of 
the kingdom," 1 must onn that I pariidpale in many of 
the objections ui^ed by Mr. Gilchrist. I pniticipBle in n 

his love of Pope, and in his not undergtanding, and oe- ^^^J| 
caaionally finding fauh with, the last editor of our last ^^^| 
tmly great poet. ^^^H 

One of the reproaches against Mr. Gilchrist is, that ^^^| 
he ia (it is sneeringly said) an F. 8. A. If it will ^^^ 
give Mr. Bowles any pleasure, 1 am not an F. S. A. but 
a Fellow of the Royal Society at his setvice, in caae 
there should be any thing in that association also which 
may point a paragraph. 

" There are some other reasons," but " the author ia 
'now not unknown." Mr. Bowles has eo totally ex- 
hausted himself upon Octavius Gilchrist, that he has uot 
A word left for the real quarterer of his edition, alttiough 
now "delerrS." 

The following page refers to a mygterioua charge of 
"duplicity, in re(^.ird to tlie pubhcation of Pope'a let- 
ters." Till this charge is made in proper form, we have 
nothing to do with it: Mr. Gilchrist hints it — Mr. 
Bowles denies it ; there it rests for the present Mr. 
Bowles professes his disUke to " Pope's duplicity, not to 
Pope " — a distinction apparently without a difference. 
However, I believe that I understand him. We have a 
great dislike to Mr. Bowles's edition of Pope, but not to 
Mr. Bowles ; nevertlieless, he takes up the suttject as 
warmly as if it was personal. With r^ard to the fact 
of "Pope's duplicity," it remains to be proved — like 
Mr. Bowles's benevolence towards his memory. 

In page 14. we have a large assertion, that "the 
' Gloisa ' alone is sufficient to convict him of grots liccit- 
tiouineis." Thus, out it comes at last. Mr, Bowles 
does accuse Pope of "groan UcentioustieEa," and grounds 
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modeiUB. " Licentiousness ! " — there is more real 
mischief and sapping licentiousness in a. single French 
prose novel, in a Moratian hymn, or a German comedy, 
than in all the actual poetry that ever was penned, or 
poured forth, since the rhapsodies of Orpheus. The 
sentimental anatomy of Rousseau and Mad. de S. are far 
more formidable than any quantity of verse. They are 
BO, because they sap the principles, by reasoning upon 
the passioiis ; whereas poetry is in itself passion, and 
does not systematise. It assails, but does not argue ; it 
may be wrong, but it doee not asEume pretensions to 
Optimism. 

Mr. Bowles now lias the goodness " to point oat the 
difference between a traducer and him who sincerely 
states what he sincerely believes." He might have 
spared himself the trouble. The one is a liar, who lies 
knowingly ; the otiier (I speak of a scandal -monger of 
course) lies, charitably believing that he speaks truth, 
and very sorry to find himself in falsehood; — becatise 
he 

" Would rather thst the dean should die, 
Than his predlctian prove a lie." 

After ft definition of a " traducer," which was quite 
superfluous (though it is agreeable to learn that Mr. 
Bowles so well understands the character), we are as- 
sured, that " he feels equally indifTwent, Mr. Gilchrist, 
for what your malice can invent, or your impudeni'e 
utter." This is indubitable; for it rests not only on 
Mr. Bowles's assurance, but on that of Sir Fretful Pla- 
giary, and nearly in the same words, — " and I shall 
treat it with exactly the same caJm indifl'erence and 
philosophical contempt, and so your servant." 

" One thing has given Mr. Bowles concern." It is 
" a passage which might eeem to reflect on the patro- 
nage a young man has received." Miomt seem ! ! The 
passage alluded to expresses, that if Mr. Gilchrist be 
the reriewer of " a certain poet of nature," his prcuse 
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anil blame »re equally contemptible." — Mr. Bowleg 
who has I peculiarly ambifiuouE Klyle, where it auiu him, 
mmet off with a " not to the poft, but the critic," &c. In 
my biunble opinion, the pusage referred to both. Had 
Mr. Bowie* really meant fairly, be would have tui] 
10 from ihe first — he would have been eagerly trans- 
pareuL — " A certain poet of nature" is not the style of 
commeiidation. It is the very prologue to the most 
icandatous paragraphs of the newspapers, when 
" Willing to wound, and yet afraid lo strike." 
" A certain high personage," — "a certain peeress," — a 
certain illuatriouB foreigner," — what do these words ever 
precede, but defamation p Had he felt a spark of kind- 
ling kindness fnr John Clare, he would have named him. 
There is a sneer in the sentence as it (tands. Haw a 
favourable review of a deserving poet can " rather in- 
jure than promote his cause" is difficult lo comprtJMnd. 
The article denounced is able and amiable, and it ha* 
" senred" the poet, as far as poetry esn be served by 
judicious and honest criticism. 

With the two next paragraphs of Mr- Bowles's pam- 
phlet it is pleasing to concur. His mention of " Pen- 
nie," and his former patronage of " Shoel," do him 
honour. I am not of those who may deny Mr. Bowles 
to be a benevolent man. I merely assert, that he is not 
a candid editor. 

Mr. Bowles has been " a writer occasionally npwarda 
of thirty years," and never wrote one word in reply in 
his life " to crilicisms, merely o* critiriBms." This is Mr. 
Lofty in Goldsmidi's Good-natured Alan ; " and 1 row 
by all that's honourable, my resentment has never done 
the men, as mere men, any manner of harm, — that is, 

" The letter lo the editor of the newspaper" is 
owncil ; but " it was not on account of the criticisn). 
It was because the criiidFm came down in a frank 
direcUd to Mn. Bowles! ! 1" — (the itaUcs uid three 
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notes of admiration appended to Mrs. Bowles are copied 
verbalim from the quotatioa), and Mr. Bowleu vim not 
displeased with the criticiBin, but with the fiank and 
the addre3s. I agree wltli Mr. Bowles that the intention 
was (o aimoy him ; but I fear that this was answered 
by his notice of the reception of the criticism. An 
anonymous letter.writer has hut one means of knowing 
the effect of his attack. In (his he has the superiority 
OTei the viper ; he knowb that his poison has taken 
eff^t, when he hears the victim cry; — the adder is deaf. 
The hest reply to an anonymous intimation is to take 
no notice directly nor indirectly. I wish Mr. Bowles 
could see only one or two of the thouaand which I 
have received in the course of a literary life, which, 
though begun early, has not yet extended to a third part 
of his existence as an author. 1 speak of Uterary life only. 
Were I to add personnl, I might double the amount of 
avonitmous letters. If he could but see the violence, 
the threats, the absurdity of the whole thing, he would 
laugh, and so should I, and thus be both gainers. 

To keep up the farce, — within the last month of this 
present writing (1821), I have had my life threatened 
in the same way which menaced Mr. Bowles's fame, 
— excepting that the anonymous denunciation was ad- 
dreaiied to the Cardinal L^ate of R^nnagna, instead of 
to Mrs. Bowles. The Cardinal is, I believe, the elder 
lady of tlie two. 1 append the menace in all its bar- 
baric hut literal Italian, that Mr. Bowles may be con- 
vinced ; and as this is (he only " promise to pay," which 
the Italians ever keep, so my person has been at least as 
much exposed to a " shot in the gloaming," from 
" John Heatherblutler" (see Waverley), as ever Mr. 
Bowles's glory was from an editor. I am, nevertheless, 
on horseback and lonely for some hours [one of them 
twilight) in the forest daily ; and this, because it was 
my " custom in the afternoon," and lliat I believe if 
the tyrant cannot escape amidst his guards (should it be 
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turej that I could wish Mr. Bowles in hia proper plao 
quoting in the pulpit. 

And now for his lines. But it is pHinful — painful 
— to Kee BUch a suicide, though at the shrine of Pope. 
1 can't copy them all : — 

" Shall Ihe rank, loathsome miscreant of th« age 
Sit, like a night-mare, griuning o'er a page." 

" Whose pye-bsld character so apll; si 
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Compound grotesque 
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The chattering magpie, and the croaking crow.' 

" Whose beart contends with thy Saturoian liead, 
A roDl of hemlock, and a lump oT lead. 
Gilchrist proceed," &c. &c. 

•■ And thus stand forth, spite of thy vcnam'd foam. 
To give thee iile/or bite, or lash thee limping homt 

Wilh regard to the last Une, the only one upon which I 
shall venture for fear of infection, J would advise Mr. 
Gilcbriet to keep out of the way of such reciprocal mor- 
aure — unless he has more faith in the " Ormskirk me- 
dicine" than most people, or may wish to anticipate the 
pension of the recent German professor, (I forget hii 
name, but it is advertised and full of consonanta,) who 
presented his memoir of an infallible remedy for the 
hydrophobia to the German diet last month, coupled 
with the philanthropic condition of a large annuity, pro. 
vided that his cure cured. Let him hegin with the 
editor of Pope, and double his demand. 

To John Murray, Egq. 

P. S. Amongst the above-mentioned lines there oc- 
curs the following, applied to Pope — 

" The assassin's vengeance, and the coward's lie." 
And Mr. Bowles persists that he is a well-wisher to ' 
Pope'.'.'. He has, then, edited an "assaBsln" and a 
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'* vwwanl" wittingly, m well m loringly. ■■ ^y ft 
btMi I l>*vr muarknl upnii ibc cditoit forgoblw 
IS>ti«'i bcncToleticv. But wliciM he mentioM fan fi 
U U " •iih ■«»»»"— hi* l««r> drop, but thej do Mt 
'llw " recording angel "differa ^^jmtlw 
fvvv«>liii|f ckrunun. A fuboine editor is pudiMubfe 
ilkHi|c)i liinMur. Uki a pautyjrricd son whose ptoui siii- 
vviii^wvuM Jmii-J«fjhi*r>Uier. But Bdetrscdng editor 
u • |i*nvi>ie. He Uds «j[Unil the nature of bis office, 
•ihl kiNUHVbixi — be uurikrii ibi life to come of bis 
«M^ If bu auibttf is D0l wurthy to be metitioned, 
1 »i kU : if btr tc. (tlit hoDcstl]', and even 
TV :r»iri will forgiire tbe weakness in 
■ MrtTtt your aduUtion with a 
t " Binfav in jturios cineres," 
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r Addenda. 
f M ncuMrk that, after all tfcii— tety «baiU 
iiw'*»a " wtiflcial inures," r^ewu tbe 
^ «»«iMut of that boMt of the En^sh, JTorftni 
Ho diiidea this honour with MilKM. Hear 
^A.^u- — " It hence appears, that this auimmtii^ Ml 
, twdciu gwdeoing, in which this kingdooi duma ■ 
rei every nation in Europe, diiefl; «w«a it* 
i improTements to two great poet>, Atilton 

le (no friend to Pope) asserts that Pope formed 

|%IWte, ftnd tbat Kent was the artist to whom the 

_ chieBy indebted for diffusing "a tast« in 

fc Wd gruunds." The design of the Prince of 

\a copied from Fope'a at Twickenbam- 

" his singular effort of art and taste, 

tl variety and scenery on a spot of 

IB ihefirit who ridiciiled the •' for- 

L &l*e and unnatural taste in kjum 
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dening," both in proae and tctk. (See, for the former, 
'• The Guardian.") 

" Pope has given not onlj Bome of our firgl but bett 
rules and observations on Architecture and GaTdeaing." 
(8ee Warton's Essay, vol.li. p. 237, &c. &c.) 

Now, is it not a shame, after this, to heat our Lakers 
in " Kendal Green," and our Bucolieal Coetneys, cry- 
ing out (the latter in a wilderness of bricks and mortar) 
about " Nature,"and Pope's " artificial in-door habits? 
Pope had seen all of nature that England alone can sup- 
ply. He was bred in Windsor Forest, and amidst the 
beautiful scenery of Eton ; he lived familiarly and fre- 
quently at the country seats of Bathurst, Cohhsni, Bur- 
lington, Peterborough, Digby,and Bolingbroke ; amongst 
whose seats was to be numbered Stowe, He made bis 
own httle "five acres" a model to princes, and to the 
first of our artists who imitated nature. Warton thinks 
" that (he most engaging of Kent's works was also 
planned on the model of Pope's, — at least in the opening 
and retiring shades of Venus's Vale." 

It is true that Pope was intirm and deformed ; but 
he could walk, and he could ride (he rode to Oxford 
Jrom London at a streich), and he was famous for an 
exquisite eye. On a tree at Lord Bathurst's is carved 
" Here Pope sang," — he compose<l beneath it. Boling- 
broke, in one of his letters, represents them both writing 
in the hay-field. No poet ever admired Nature more, 
oi used her better, than Pope has done, as I will under- 
take to prove from his works, prate and verie, if not 
anticipated in so easy and agreeable a labour. I re- 
member a passage in Walpole, somewhere, of a gentle- 
man who wished to give directions about some willows 
to a man who bad long served Pope in his grounds : 
" I understand, wr," he replied : " you would have 
them hang down, sir, aometBhal poetical." Now, if no- 
thing existed but this little anecdote, it would suffice to 
prove Pope's taste for Nature, and the impression which 
he had made on a common-minded man. But I have 
abeady quoted Warton and Walpole tjmllt \v\» e 
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nu«i), and, were it Dfcessaiy, I could amply quofe R^ 
hiiaself for mcb tributes lo Ao/ure as no poet of (hepie- 
KDI daj his erea ipproached. 

His Toiious excetleDire is re»IIj wonderful : arcbitcc 
ture, paitilitig, gardening, til ue alike sulqect to his 
gotiua. Be it rememlwred, that Eogliiih gardening is the 
pojjKiae<lperfertioiiiiig of niggard A'oJEire.and ihalwilh- 
oat it England is but a hedge.and-dilch, double-post- 
anil-rail, Hounclow Heath and Clapham Common eot% 
of country, since the principal forests have been felkd. It 
IE, in general, far from a picturesque country. The cue 
is diSermt with Scotland, fV^ales, and Ireland ; and I 
eicept also the lake counlies and Derbyshire, together 
with Eton, Windsor, and my own dear Harrow on the 
Hill, and some spots near the coast. In the present 
rank fertility of " great poels of the age," and " schools 
of poetry" — a word which, like " schools of eloquence" 
and of " philosophy," is never introduced till the decay 
of the art has increased with the number of its profes. 
Mrs — in the present day, then, there have sprung up 
two sons of Naturals; — the Lakers, who whine about 
Nature because they live in Cumberland ; and their 
undfr-aect (which some one has maliciously called the 
"Cockney School"), who are enthusiastical for the 
country because they live in London. It is to be ob- 
aervcd, that the rustical founders are rather anxious to 
disclaim any connexion with their metropolitan foUowere, 
whom tliey ungraciously review, and call cockneys, 
Mheuts, foolish feUows, bad writers, and other hard 
names not less ungrateful dian unjust. I can under- 
stand the pretensions of the aquatic gentlemen of Wiu- 
denuere to what Mr. Braham terms " entu^un,u«,." for 
hikes, and mountains, and daffodils, and buttercup ; bat 
I M be glad « be apprised of the foundation^of Ae 
London propens^ttes of their imitative brethren to tie 

^^idg t^erm^d" ..S r'' Wordsworth, and 
~,:jrL. ^'""""ea over half Europe, and sifn N«_ 
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earth — of earlh, and aea, and Nature — have the others 
seen ? Not a half, nor a tenth part eo much as Pope. 
While they sneer at his Windsor Forest, have they ever 
Been any thing of IVindsor except ils brick ? 

The most rural of these gentlemen is my friend 
Leigh Hunt, who lives at Hsmpsteail. 1 believe that 1 
need not diEclaira any personal or poetical hoetility 
against that gentleman. A more amiable man in society 
I Icnow not; nor (when he will allow Ilis sense to pre- 
vail over his sectarian principles) a better writer. When 
he was writing his " Rimini," I was not the last to 
discover its beauties, long before it was published. 
Even then I remonstrated against ils vulgarisms ; which 
are the more extraordinary, because the author is any 
thing but a vulgar man. Mr. Hunt's answer was, that 
he wrote them upon principle; they made part of his 
" system! !" 1 then said no more. VVhen a man talks 
of his system, it is like a woman's talking of her virtue. 
I let them talk on. Whether there are writers who 
could have written " Rimini," as it might have been 
written, I know not; but Mr. Hunt is, probably, the 
only poet who could have had the heart to spoil his 
own Capo d'Opera. 

Witli the rest of his young people I have no ac- 
quaintance, except through some things of theirs (which 
have been sent out without my desire), and I confess 
that till I had read them I was not aware of the full 
extent of human absurdity. Like Garrick's " Ode to 
Sliakspeare," they " defy criticism." These are of the 
personages who decry I'ope. One of them, a Mr. John 
Ketch, has written some lines against hitn, of which 
it were better to be the subject than the author. Mr. 
Hunt redeems himself by occasional beauties ; but the 
rest of these poor creatures seem so far gone that 1 
would not " march through Coventry with them, that's 
flat !" were I in Mr. Hunt's place. To be mire, he has 
" led his ragamufhns where they will be well pep- 
pered;" but a Bystem-maker must receive all 
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iFkeB fW; hare nsHf seen life — wlin 
We ^ N — when Ac^ hire tmelled beyond ihe 
&MH 1 1 II ■ ' tt the wilds of Middlesex — 
I Ao; fecK iiMHWil dte Alpi of Rigligate^ uid 
Awtm avecB (he NOe <tf the New River — iben, 
IM ifll Aok a> i> t^mwi tj be permilted to them 
afte h^: wIh W. if Dot in Waia, been n«r 
Am W dooihcd m iNanafiillT ibe " artifidai" 
s af Ac B^Hftcttv c£ Nature and muildnd, the 
^ ■€ Bom,' vbMC fictBie, siiU nupended in the 
^ af the !■■, I kve to Otteo conteniplated widi 
■MM Iv ka B^MMy, Hid (dmintion of the poet, 
Ml ^«H c«ea im ««■ still existing good worls 
I hwAf k«ic fiiamrf hU honest renown. 
■ ■JiifartiBinliMjfiiiiiiniiiil. ihii T iliiiniii 
^d W «• km at Kiwni, not only for my sin. 
fftMMH* ■ im tmMftmj, ind Ae adTsntage which 
MH*4 ■«■>• ar as if lisfd v^t prodnee (o & 
ivd" fao, !■> afcn W fcial oat one or two little 
p M " Kb^h,* «U(h be (aafaaUr woold not have 
■I M Wa afaaag ta ihac paem, if he had ever seen 
m^: — ^^rnrn, mjmJ, it mait " part of hii 
m» !!" I HMI alM ciaee U* indolgente for having 
ia af Ua dfac^les — hy aa means an agreeable or 
' " If tbej had Bid nothing of Popt, 

■(M tai«« MMaiMd ** dane with their glorj " far 
1 Aaidi hM« Md V tbnght about them or 
with the '-little 
Aej maj find othen 
9mm tt — / wan t. Neither time, oar 
IT gritf, aor aft, can ever dimimdl »]r 
ftr his, -rto B the great moral poet 
I. of an cfimea, of all feelings, and of all 
daMDOe. The Might of mj bojrhoDd, dM 
of lay wanhaod, periiapa (if allowed to me U 
it) he aiajr be die cnaiaolation of taj age. H^ 
r i> the Book ef Life. Withont omtii^ and jct 
he has anemlkd an ^Mtt' 



good ami great man can gather together of moral wisdom 
I clothed in consummate beauty. Sir William Temple 
observes, " that of all the member* of mankind that 
live within the compass of a thousand years, for one man 
that is born capable of making a grtat poet, there may 
be a thovtand bom capable of making as great generals 
and ministers of s(at« as any in story." Here i% a 
statesman's opinion of poetry : it is honourahle to him 
and to the art. Such a "poet of a thousand years' 
was Pi^. A thousand years will roll away before such 
another can be hoped for in our literature. But it can 
want them — he himself is a literature. 
I One word upon hia so brutally abused translation of 

Homer. " Dr. Clarke, whose critical exactness is well 
known, has not betm able to point out above three or 
four mistakes in the senee through the whole Iliad. The 
real faults of the translation are of a different kind." So 
says Warton, himself a scholar. It appears by this, 
tlien, that he avoided the chief fault of a translator. As 
to its other faults, they consist in his having made a 
beautiful English poem of a sublime Greek one. It will 
always hoItT Cowper and all the rest of the blank 
I pretenders may do their best and their worst: they will 
never wrench Pope from the hands of a single reader of 
sense and feeling. 

The grand distinclion of the under forms of the new 
school of poets is their vulgariti/. By this I do not 
• coarse, but " shabby-genteel," as it 
1 may be caane and yet not vulgar, 
urns is oflen coarse, but never vulgar. 
r vulgar, nor Wordsworth, nor the 
higher of the Lake school, though they treat of low life 
in all its brancheB. It is in their finery that the new 
under school are most vulgar, and they may be known 
by this at once ; as what we called at Harrow " a Sunday 
blood " might be easily distinguish eil from a gentleman, 
although his clothes might be the better cut, and his 
boot s the best blackened, of the two ; — probably became 
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more generally diffliaed among women tian among men. 
In poetry, as well as writing in general, it will never 
make entirely a poet or a poem ; but neither poet nor 
poem will ever be good for any thing without it. It is 
the salt of society, and the Eeasoning of compoEition. 
Vvlgarili/ is far worse than downright blBCkgunTdiim ; 
for the tatter comprehends wit, humour, and strong 
sense at times; while the former is a sad abortive at- 
lerapt at all things, " signifying nothing." It does not 
depe:id upon low themes, or even low language, for 
Fielding revels in both; — but is he ever vulgar? No. 
Vou see the man of education, the gentleman, and the 
scholar, sporting with his subject, — its master, not its 
slave. Your vulgar writer is always most vulgar, the 
higher, his subject ; as the man who showed the 
menagerie at Pidcock's was wont to say, — " This, 
gentlemen, is tlie eagle of the tun, from Archangel, in 
Russia; the otterer it is, the igherer he fliea." Bnt to 
the proofs. It is a thing to be felt more than explained. 
Let any man take up a volume of Mr. HunVs sub- 
ordinate writers, read (if possible) a couple of pages, 
and pronounce for himself, if they contain not the kind 
of writing which may be likened to " shabby-genteel " 
in actual life. When he has done this, let him take up ^ . 
Pope ; — and when he has laid him down, take up the 
cockney again — if he ran. 



JVoW to ike piasage in page'SaG, retalire In Pope's liwa 
upon Lady Mary W. ilontague.^ I diink that 1 could 
ahow, if necessary, that Lady Mary W. Montague was also 
great]; to blame in thnt ijuarret, noI for having rqecled, 
hut for having encouraged him : but I would ratber de- 
dine the task — lliough she should have remembered her 
own line, " He coma lao ncne, that cornel to be demed." I 
admire ber so much — her bcaucyi her talents — thai 1 ahould 
do this reluctantly. I, besides aut so atiacbed to the vciy 
■tame of tfari/, thai as Johnson once said, " If )ou called a dog 
Harvey, I should line him ;" w, if jou wereto call a female of 
tlie aame species " Mar;," I should lave it better than others 
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(biped or quadruped) of the tame sex with a different appel> 
lation. She was an extraordinary woman : she could translate 
El^eietuh and yet write a song worthy of Aristippus. The 



<* And when die long hours of the public are past, 
And we meet, with champaigne and a chicken, at last, 
May erery fond pleasure that mmnent endear ! 
Be banish*d afar both discretion and fear ! 
Forgetting or scorning die airs of the crowd. 
He may cease to be formal, and I to be proud, 
TIU,** &c &c 

There, Mr. Bowles ! — what say you to such a supper with 
such a woman? and her own description too? Is not her 
"ekampaigHe and chicken* worth a forest or two? Is it not 
poetry ? It appears to me that this stanza contains the '*purde** 
of the whole philosophy of Epicurus : — I mean the practical 
philosoj^y of his school, not Uie precepts of the master; for I 
have been too l<mg at the uniTendty not to know that the phi- 
losopher was himself a moderate man. But, after all, would 
not 8(Mne of us hare been as great fools as Pope ? For my 
part, I wcHider that, with his quick feelings, her coquetry, and 
his disappointment, he did no more,^ instead of writing some 
lines, wtuch are to be condemned if false, and regretted if 
true. 
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